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Ingersoll 2-in-1 Radiolite $3.00 alt ~~ 4 
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Ingersoll Radiolite $2.75 
In Canada $3,00 
















In Canada $3.25 » z 


Ingertsot Videke Ley LT Le 


Tells Time in the Dark 


HE great illuminated Metropolitan Tower clock cost $100,000 and it’s 
worth it, It tells time night and day to thousands of New Yorkers—- | 
but its utility is limited to its immediate vicinity. 
The Ingersoll Radiolite costs as little as $2.75, and because its dial is 
coated with a substance containing real radium, it glows your night time 
wherever you are. 

It’s the watch that gave our soldiers in France better service than any 
other watch on the front—it’s giving the same faithful service to thousands 
throughout the world now. 

Imagine the convenience of this watch to night workers—the delivery man, the police- 
man, the fireman, the sportsman, nurses, doctors—- everyone whose work or play takes 
him into the dark, 

The Radiolite is a sturdy watch encased in nickel. The Radiolite 2-in-1 is the 
same watch in an attractive stand. For outdoor men and women, the Midget Wrist 
Radiolite is the ideal timepiece; small and strongly built, it comes with pigskin strap. 
The Waterbury Radiolite is a handsome and durable jeweled watch. Encased in nickel 
and made in popular size. Look for the store with an Ingersoll display and remember 


“‘There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.” 















Midget Wrist Radiolite $5.50 
In Canada $6.00 





RE: EE, ES 






NOTE: The U.S. Revenue Law effective April 1, 1919, places a 5 per cent tax on all watche 
Waterbury Radiolite $5.00 ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
In Canada $5.50 Chicago San Francisco Montreal Buenos Aires Shanghai 


London (Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 
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Meeting the severe conditions 
of railroad service — 


“a “TI yiant round house picture d above with stalls for twenty 
hve locomotives, and all the other buildings of the Southern 
Railway Svstem shown on this page, are covered with Barrett 
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Spectheation Roofs. 
Barrett Specification Roof on Freight 


> . Depot and Office Building of the Southern 
Phe con ttruction oft ials ot the Souther n Railw a\ system Railway System at Atlanta, Ga 
ised Barrett Specification Roofs because they knew they would 


ind up well undet the severe conditions ot railroad service. 










Neither the intense heat directly under a round-house roof, 
ior showers of red-hot sparks, nor the hot sulphurous gases from 
the locomotive smoke-stacks have any terrors for a Barrett Spe« 
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Lowest Cost Per Year of Service en. 

Years of service on all types of tlat-roofed buildings, under 
very condition imaginable, have proved conclusively that a 
Barrett Opec incation Roof is the dest roof Lo be had regardl ss of 
price; and, what is more to the point, that 7 costs /ess per year of 

rcme than any other type of permanent roofing. 






20-year Barrett Specification Roof on Shed 
for Repair of Steel Curs of the Southern 
Railway System at Coster, Tenn 






















Barrett Specification Roofs require no maintenance; take the 
base rate of insurance and are absolutely guaranteed for 20 vears. 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond 


bhis guaranty is in the form of a 20-vear Surety Bond issued 
the U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Baltimore and 1: 


turnished without chars 


We offer this bond on all Barrett Specitcation Roofs of 50 
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A Quiet Game of Billiards at Motsberg Castile, the Home of the Von Waidersees, Where the ik ul Ist 
Former Kaiser Frequentiy Visited Continued on Page 111 
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Because His Neighbors Expect It, a Man With a Site for a Summerhouse Builds a Summerhouse on His Summerhouse Site 
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“I You Try Any Rough Stuff With Me I'll Scream Into This Phone"’ sie facetiously. 
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What | me to iy 1 you on 
the map. You have a sporting chance 
Whereas George Well, just go 
over to England and try wooing ar 
earl’s daughter whom you have met only once, and then 
without a ntrod NI e brother's hat you have 
mashed beyond repair; whose family wishes her to marr 
Belpher Creek ji some other man: who want to marry some other man 
It Was Tough Going. Albert's Soul Did Not Soar Readily hallow even at high tide, and —herself—and not the same other man but another other 
whe e tide runs out it leave man; who is closely immured in a medieval castle. Well, 
vee glistening mud flats, which it is all Lsay is—try it. And then go back to your porch with 
FIVE first req ‘ f ar ny a i base the peculiar taste of the oyster to prefer to any other hab a chastened spirit and admit that you might be a whole 
George, having ntered Belphe \ we and thu tation For years Belpher oysters had been the mainstay lot worse off 
1 mplished the t at ‘ } for ird movement i ga ipper parte at the Savoy, the Carlton and George, as I say, had not envisaged the peculiar diffi 
the castle, selected a base the Marshmoreton Arn Romano’ Dukes doted on them; chorus girls wept if culties of his position Nor did he until the evening of |} 
ten 1 ps hard the yht w l, as it impli he vere not on the bill of fare And then, in an evil econd day at the Mar reton Arm Until then, as I 
nd in Cee ‘ ise the } ( There hou mebody discovered that what made the Belpher have j , he ro ed wu i golden n of drean 
et naat Belphe but the M ! eton Art the ( te! o particularly plump and succulent was the fact meditation among the wthing by-ways of the village of 
if Aecor lation for mar | beast, that it breakfasted, lunched and dined almost entirely on Belpher. But afte inch on the second day it came upor 
hat 0 i t if he mar ind benust ce eto he local sewage There Dbulta thin line ever betweet him that all thi ort f th ny wa plea int but not pra 
he hye ther? ise, the Blue Boar imere popular homage and popular execration. We see it in the tical ction was what was needed Action. 
‘ ise ere t ‘ t f Belphe ety gathe ise of politicians, generals and prize fighters; and oyster he first, the obvious move was to locate the castle 
, t he ind ‘ ne a he ire no exce to the rule There was a typhoid s« Inquiries at the Marshmoreton Arms elicited the fact that 
ul hou hatsoever quite a passing and unjustified scare, but strong enough to it was “‘a step" up the road that ran past the front door 
t the Mia \ i ! table respect dado iusd a wor and almost overnight Belpher pa sed of the inn. But this wasn’t the of the week when the 
‘ ‘ i There of e of flourishing industry to the sleepy, by-the general public was admitted ghtseer could invade 
el " er " irveon st } otten spot which it was when George Bevan dis Be ly her Castle on Thursda\ only, between the hours of 
e with ‘ ‘ et er and the butcher, wit! covered it The shallow water is still there: the mud is two and four. On other days of the week all he could do 
far er to help the there: even the oyster beds are still there; but not the was to stand like Mos« on Pi gah and take in the general 
! ( he " ‘ the | world of activity which had sprung effect from a distance As this was all that George had 
t } hf i olf the ni muund then glory of Belpher i dead; and over hoped to be able to do, he set forth 
‘ ‘ ' of the sort of cheese gates Ichabod is written. But if it has lost in import It speedily became evident to George that “a step” wa 
ertise nd tl I ance has gained in charn ind George for one, had no a euphe mism. Five mile did he tramp before, t ng 
" ‘ atte ‘ ( er da {f the week,  regre l'o him, in his present state of mental upheaval, wearily up a winding lane, he came out on a breeze-swept 
‘ the tor tothe Marsl Belpher was the ideal spot hilltop, and saw below him, nestling in its trees, what wa 
\ i ( entire to himself It was not at first that George roused himself to the now for him the center of the world. He sat on a stone 
bn ‘ n the whole length and point of asking why he was here, and what—now that he’ wall and lit a pipe. Belpher Castle. Her home. There it 
t ‘ ere re adi ible spot for a was here he proposed todo, For two languorous days he wa And now what? 
ul ne | il ung loafed, sufficiently occupied with his thought He smoked The first thought that came to him was practic , evel 
l l Ml ! t tradit i tamping long, pea eful pipe in the stable yard, watching the ostler prosal¢ the thought that he couldn’t possibly do this five 
‘ ' e well enough in the is they groomed horses he played with the inn puppy,  miles-there-and-five-miles-back walk every time he wanted 
ett tern mold to bestowed respectful caresses on the inn cat He walked to see the place. He must shift his base nears r the scene of 
‘ ‘ vhen at a moment he may down the quaint, cobbled street to the harbor, sauntered operations. One of those trim thatched cottages down 
i ! I " ‘ In the I } lage along the shore, and lay on his back on the little beach at there in the valley would be just the thing, if he could 
I ta ‘ it mobi the the othe le of the lag won, from where he could see the arrange to take possessor of it They sat there all round 
f { i n wit he restfulr f solitude in red roof f the village, while the imitation waves splashed — the castle, singly and in groups, like small dogs round their 
r equaled he t except the New Yor bu on the stones, trying to conceal with bustle and master. They looked as if they had been there for cen- 
Library Hlere you er ma inder to and fro energy the fact that the water even two hundred yards turies. Probably they had, as they were made of stone as 
ested peal ! ! iddressed, from shore was only eighteen inches deep For it is the’ solid as that of the castle. There must have been a time, 
" fu 1 capitally abiding hope of Belpher Creek that it may be able to de thought George, when the castle was the central rallying 
( | ! mad j ile | rl ilk eive the visitor into mistaking it for the open sea point for all those attered homes: when rumor of dange r 
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“‘*to This Window, Known in the Fem'tly Tredition as Leonard's Leap”"’ 








His smiling face vanished under the car like the Cheshire 
cat. Maud stood looking thoughtfully down the road in 
the direction in which George had disappeared. 


viii 

4 per following day was a Thursday, and on Thursdays, 

as has been stated, Belpher Castle was thrown open to 
the general public between the hours of two and four. It 
was a tradition of long standing, this periodical lowering 
of the barriers, and had always been faithfully observed 
by Lord to the 
itle By the permanent occupants of the castle the day 
yas regarded with mixed feelings. Lord Belpher, while 
of it in theor 


Marshmoreton ever since his accession 


approving y, as he did of all the family tradi 
tions—for he was a great supporter of all things feudal and 
took his position one of the hereditary aristocracy of 


tritain extremely 


Great Bri seriously —heartily disliked it in 


practice More than once he had been obliged to exit 
hastily by a farther door in order to keep from being dis- 
covered by a drove of tourists intent on inspecting the 
library or the great drawing-room; and now it was his 


custom to retire to his bedroom immediately after lunch 
and not to emerge until the tide of invasion had ebbed 
away 

Keggs, the butler, always looked forward to Thursdays 
with pleasurable anticipation. He enjoyed the sense of 


added authority which it gave him to herd these poor out- 
casts to and fro among the surroundings which were an 
everyday Also he liked hearing 
the sound of his own voice as it lectured in rolling periods 
of interest by the wayside 
bitter mixed with the sweet. 


commonplace to himself 


on the object But even to 
Kegys there wa No one was 
better aware than himself that the nobility of his manner, 
of impressing the mob, worked against 
Again and again 
had he been harrowed by the spectac le of tourists, huddled 
heep, debating among themselves in nervous 
whispers as to whether they could offer this personage 
anything so contemptible as half a crown for himself 

and decidit 
It was his cor 
the proceedings, to cultivate a manner blending a dignity 


excellent as a means 


him when it came to a question of tips. 


Loge ther like 


y that such an insult was out of the question. 
tant endeavor, especially toward the end of 


fitting his position with a sunny geniality which would 
allay the timid doubts of the tourist and indicate to him 
that, bizarre as the idea might seem, there was nothing 
to prevent his placing his poor silver in more worthy hands, 

Possibly the only member of the castle community who 
was absolutely indifferent to these public visits was 
Lord Marshmoreton. He made no difference between 


Thursday and any other day. Precisely as usual he 
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donned his stained corduroys and pottered about his 
beloved garden; and when, as happened on an average 
once a quarter, some visitor, strayed from the main herd, 
came upon him as he worked and mistook him for one of 
the gardeners, he accepted the error without any attempt 
at explanation, sometimes going so far as to encourage it 
by adopting a rustic accent in keeping with his appearance, 
This sort of thing tickled the simple-minded peer. 

George joined the procession punctually at two o’clock, 
just as Keggs was clearing his throat preparatory to say- 
ing: “‘We are now in the main ‘all and before going any 
further I would like to call your attention to Sir Peter 
Lely’s portrait of ” It was his custom to begin his 
Thursday lectures with this remark, but to-day it was 
postponed; for no sooner had George appeared than a 
breezy voice on the outskirts of the throng spoke in a tone 
that made competition impossible. 

“For goodness’ sake, George.” 

And Billie Dore detached herself from the group, a trim 
vision in blue. She wore a dustcoat and a motor veil, and 
her eyes and cheeks were glowing from the fresh air. 

“For goodness’ sake, George, what are you doing here?’ 

“I was just going to ask you the same thing.” 

“Oh, I motored down with a boy I know. We had a 
breakdown just the gates. We were on our 
way to Brighton for lunch. He suggested I should pass 
the time seeing the sights while he fixed up the sprockets 
or the differential gear or whatever it was. He’s coming 
to pick me up when he’s through. But on the level, 
George, how do you get this way? You sneak out of town 
and leave the show flat, and nobody has a notion where 
you are. Why, we were thinking of advertising for you or 
going to the police or something. For all anybody knew, 
you might have been sandbagged or dropped in the river.” 

This aspect of the matter had not occurred to George till 
now. His sudden descent on Belpher had seemed to him 
the only natural course to pursue. He had not realized 
that he would be missed and that his absence might have 
caused grave inconvenience to a large number of people. 

“T never thought of that. I—well, I just happened to 
come here.”’ 

“You aren't living in this old castle?”’ 

“Not quite. I've a cottage down the road. 
few days in the country, so I rented it.” 

“But what made you choose this place?”’ 

Keggs, who had been regarding these disturbers of the 
peace with dignified disapproval, coughed. 

“If you would not mind, madam, we are waiting.” 

“Eh? How’s that?"’ Miss Dore looked up with a 
bright smile. “I’m sorry. Come along, George. Get in 


outside 


I wanted a 
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the game.” She nodded cheerfully to the butler. ‘All 
right. All set now. You may fire when ready, Gridley.” 

Keggs bowed austerely and cleared his throat again. 

“We are now in the main ‘all, and before going any 
further I would like to call your attention to Sir Peter 
Lely’s portrait of the fifth countess. Said by experts to 
be in his best manner.” 

There was an almost soundless murmur from the mob, 
expressive of wonder and awe, like a gentle breeze rustling 
leaves. Billie Dore resumed her conversation in a whisper. 

“Yes, there was an awful lot of excitement when they 
found that you had disappeared. They were phoning the 
Carlton every ten minutes, trying to get you. You see, the 
summer-time number flopped on the second night, and 
they hadn’t anything to put in its place. But it’s all right. 
They took it out and sewed up the wound, and now you'd 
never know there had been anything wrong. The show 
was ten minutes too long anyway.” 

“‘How’s the show going?” 

“It’s a riot. They think it will run two years in 
London. As far as I can make it out, you don’t call it a 
success in London unless you can take your grandchildren 
to see the thousandth night.” 

“That’s splendid. And how is everybody? All right?” 

“Fine. That fellow Gray is still hanging round Babe. 
It beats me what she sees in him. Anybody but an infant 
could see the man wasn’t on the level. Well, I don’t blame 
you for quitting London, George. This sort of thing is 
worth fifty Londons.” 

The procession had reached one of the upper rooms, and 
they were looking down from a window that commanded 
a sweep of miles of the countryside, rolling and green and 
wooded. Far away beyond the last covert Belpher Bay 
gleamed like a streak of silver. Billie Dore gave a little 
sigh. 

“There’s nothing like this in the world. I'd like to stand 
here for the rest of my life, just lapping it up.” 

“T will call your attention,” boomed Keggs at their 
elbow, ‘‘to this window, known in the fem’ly tredition as 
Leonard’s Leap. It was in the year seventeen ’undred and 
eighty-seven that Lord Leonard Forth, eldest son of 'Is 
Grace the Dook of Lochlane, ’urled ’imself out of this 
window in order to avoid compromising the beautiful 
Countess of Marshmoreton, with oom ’e is related to ’ave 
‘ad a ninnocent romance. Surprised at an advanced hour 
by ’is lordship the earl in ’er ladyship’s boudoir, as this 
room then was, ’e leaped through the open window into the 
boughs of the cedar tree which stands below, and was for- 
tunate enough to escape with a few ’armless contusions.” 

(Continued on Page 123). 
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“If There is Anything in the Worid I Can Possibly Do for You,’’ He Said Stowly, “I Hope You Will Let Me Know. 
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NO MEAN C 


HE shots of the day shift were 
the call to supper, shots of the 
night shift the summons to 
rise and shine in the morning. I 
After breakfast 
Banner of the day 
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By Eugene Manlove Rhodes ty'ritw insite. ites 


marksman But he will have to 
come down here this afternoon to 
fill up the water 
wagon.” 














shift remained be- “Well, you 
hind to help Ken- turn that cattle 
dall unload the proposition over 
freight wagon, in your mind,” 
and afterward to enjoined Tea- 
sharpen drills; gardner. “That 
Green, Dorsey wagon road must 
and Case trudged ha’ cost you four 
to the shaft, two or five thousand 
to work the wind- perfectly good 
lass and one to plunks, all told. 
fill the bucket; And if your mine 
while the night fizzles on you, 
shift drifted away that’s how you 
to the bunk save part of your 
house. Apgarand losings. Start the Y 
Uncle Ben sad- Rockingstone 
dled up and drove Cattle Company. 
the mules and the I'll take a few 
extra horse to the shares myself.” 
lake, “LT'll think 
There was about it,”’ smiled 
more skillful en- Apgar. “ Here we 
gineering through are at the lake 
that westward Hlere’s where he 
break in the circle drives in to fill up 
of hills which his tank—rock 
fenced Rocking- bottom, you see 
toneValley. This And there’s my 
time the road did boat, tied to that 
not follow the juniper tree. 
deep cafion floor, Pretty good boat 
but ke pttoa level for a home made 
in a dugway one, isn’t it?” 
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the northern | make it your- 
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River, and captured Sergy and a heap more of them towns 
And 


on foot,”’ said Cady, dropping the tugs, “ 


German please copy there is a movement 


to provide every 


German soldier with a Wooden Cross 

Bully!” said Apgar 

The treacherous, bloody dogs!”’ said Uncle Ben as the 
buckboard crunched slowly up the grade in the box of 


r 


Rockingstone ( Uncle Ben 
cat at the end of a lead rope followed behind 
then? 

damned murderer spread it 


Didn't know where Squaw- 


afion sat with Cady; Sleepy- 
‘Apgar tipped his hand 
“Tipped his hand? The 


out, face up, a dozen time 


berry Spring is! But old Springtime Morgan brought him 
here, by his tell. And Springtime wouldn’t miss showin’ 
him that spring once in a million chances—not to mention 
that anybody in the world camping there would find it 


‘ve felt it in my bones all the time, and 
30 you. All the same, it seems monstrous to put it in 
old word but thi play is an alibi. What they 
Engle Dam and drown fifty thousand 
to play it safe 


whole 


to blow uy 


sl 
people 


above 


Takin’ six month fixin’ to be 


all sus 





“Evidence marked Cady. “‘I had suspicions aplenty 
same as a colt knows his first 
rattlesnake or a chicken knows a hawk. I'm strong for 
hunches. A man that won't play his hunch is blind in one 


All the same, if you've got any facts on hand trot 


of my own, Just by instinct 


eve 
‘em out 
“The powder house is nigh a mile from camp—just as 
far they could and in the valley. 
mething besides TNT, mebbe or 
Perhaps 


iway as get it stay 


there dynamite; 


some other hig} explosive we don’t know about 


that’s why they've waited so long—till they could smuggle 
in the stuff a little at a time—though God only knows 
where they get it Dynamite, of course, they can get 


plenty of.” 
“One tact 
“The night shift 
night shift didn’t sleep much this morning, and the night 
shift didn't Set off four or five sticks of 
loose powder with a little trash on ’em, thinkin’ I wouldn't 
know the difference—and me a miner since I was a boy in 
Pontypridd! Then the 
no card playin’, 


Any 


wasn’t asleep when I come, and the 


and one good guess more facts?” 


work last night 


whole delirious shootin’-match 
throwing horseshoes, singin’; no fun, no 
joking and still no new men 
to work; none quit in six months; none of ’em ever came 
Not natural.” 


some interestin’ observations. 


quiet Close corporation; 


down to Engl once 
“One big Yes?” 
Goin’ down to the river,” shrilled Uncle Ben wrath- 
Right-hand prong wanders 
For wood, says Apgar. No 
a two-thousand-foot 


fact and 


fully, “‘their new road splits. 
off into the lonesome north 


man on earth ever hauled wood up 


climb without a reason—not with plenty wood up here 
to haul downhill. Whatever is wrong, that wood road 
leads to it 

“Another thing—down where they get their water 
they've got a boat; a first-class little boat that they made 
themselve And in the tool house at camp, all the car 
penter’s tools a man would use in making a boat were 
missing. Tally?” 


* said Cady respectfully 

use those facts, Watch me! Say, drive 
while. I want time enough to have 
Because I'm going to quit you when we get 
the box, and go back over the cliffs to 
Ten to one 


“Three perfectly good fact 
‘I'm going to 


slow and op once ina 


our talk out 
to the upper end of 
doing, wl le 


ee what is ou go on into town. 


they follow us up to watch u You got that spyglass 
and grub?” 
“Linder the sea 


et me take that hil 


you told me, Better 


You're pretty old for 


everything just as 
liob, Uncle 
climbing and sleeping out.” 

*Pish! 
I've prospected this ce 





, 
eT) 


hills like the palm of my hand 
untry I can get back and over 
ver set my foot down except on a 


1 know these 
out; 
look that camp and ne 
Say, who's bossing 


rock You'd leave tra< ome where 


this outfit, gy 


you or me 
“You, 


nine ways 


every time, Unel fen, 


from 


You've got it over me 


the jack You tell me what to do and 


I got something for you to do presently that will take 

ill your time,” said Uncle Ben grimly. ‘“* Now to go back 
to our facts. You haven't forgotten them?” 

“Nary a fact 

“These facts, then, force me to think about as follows: 
They've built a heap bigger boat — or are building it now 
with those m ing carpenter tool up in the lonesome 
country, where their wood road goes. My guess is the 


boat is finished and floated off behind one of the islands 
the lake’s full of island to be out of sight, where no man 
that they’re loading 
the nth degree; that they've 
to fill the lake brimful, to do 
the utmost damage when it that they are waiting 
the dark of the moor long about with the third, fourth 
and fifth of August there will be no moon to speak of. I 
wait any for the entirely moonless nights. 
I judge that they mean 


will happen on to it. T gue now 


that boat with dynamite ir 


been waitin ior the ra 


bre aks: 


judge they won't 


They must be weary of waiting. 


to work their barge down halfway or more the first night, 
mooring behind the big island below Alamocita—where 
that big square flat-topped lava butte used to be; that 
the next night they work her down to the dam, by or be- 
fore midnight, lower their weighted explosive to the 
level of the lower sluice gates, wired to an electric battery 
adjusted for a time explosion that will blow up the dam 
just before daybreak. They’ll take along the little boat, of 
course, so they can row back.” 

‘Uncle Ben, you guess like ar 
Cady 

“Another thing—their big barge will be painted black, 
so the watchman on the dam won’t see it. And so the barge 
will harmonize with the big black lava blocks on the 
Alamocite Island—where they'll jam her in the night 
before. And so I won’t have any facts left on my hands 
for I'll not deceive you; all along I’ve been constructin’ 
now I’m going to fit 
my last unused fact into my the’ry: Son, in the Rocking- 
Horse tool house was some several cans of black paint, and 
no cans of any other color, and no paintbrushes. But there 
isn’t one single tor-plagued thing in that camp painted, 


adding machine,” said 


my the’ries to fit the known facts; 


black or anything else, inside or out.”’ 

“That barge,” said Joe promptly, 
Uncle Ben, why don’t we go back and shoot ’em now?’ 

“For one thing, people would likely be askin’ questions. 
What is a good deal more to the point—I don’t want to 
let them off so easy as all that. Son,’’ said Uncle Ben 
earnestly, “I’m aimin’ to hurt them fellows. They’ve not 
done right. There’s ten of them, not counting Apgar. At 
least half of em, besides Apgar, will stay behind to make 
a showin’ if somebody should happen to stray into camp 
though I reckon nobody ever does, from what they tell me, 
except them that Apgar drags up here like he did me, so 
they can bear witness to the innocence of Rocking-Horse. 
That little boat will nicely hold four; or five, with one at 
the rudder. Two pairs of oars; they'll figure on making 
good time coming back; they can make better time with 
a steersman. Five to go and five to stay. Joe, if it can be 
done, we want to manage so any that stay behind will wish 
hard they’d been the ones that went! I don’t just know 
how yet, but we'll find a way.” 

“What do I do?”” demanded Joe. 

“Drive to town. They'll send along a scout to be sure 
that we really leave. He will see you go and he'll see old 
Sleepycat tagging along behind. Then they'll proceed to 
biz—and I'll be up in the cliffs with my spyglass, framing 
up sorrow forthem. You get grub for three days, slip out 
of Engle to-morrow without exciting any comment, and 
join me at sundown.” 

“How’ll I get to you without leaving sign?’ 

“Water leaves no tracks. Clayton keeps a little skiff 
down where the lake backs up in old Fort McRae Cajion. 
I'll give you a note to Clayton. You get the key and sidle 
down to the boat to-morrow. Turn your horse loose and 
hide your saddle. Row out in the main big lake and paddle 
along upstream. You know where the old Gonzales place 
used to be? Well, just east of there is a lava cliff sharp as a 

knife blade, half a mile 
and high. Only it 
a cliff—it’s a 


| painted black. 


’ 


’ 


long, 


really 


isn’ 


and itisn’t lava, but 


dike; 





i reo” 
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obsidian. I'll beat 
the south end of it. 
EBythattimelought 
to have the proper 
dope or the mak- 
ings of it. That's 
all. Drive on.”’ 

A few minutes later, where 
the road was cut in the south 
ern hillside, Joe stopped his 
buckboard at the upper end 
of the box, with the hub 
against a limestone ledge. He stood up; Uncle Ben raised 
the cushion, and from the little box under the seat took out 
a cloth flour sack, partly filled, and his ancient field glass 
with its leather case and strap. He slipped the strap over 
his head, picked up his rifle and his canteen, and stepped up 
to the rocky ledge; Joe handed him the grub sack. 
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““Hadn’t you better take the big canteen, Uncle Ben?” 

Teagardner grinned. ‘I told that baby killer about 
Squawberry, but I didn’t tell him about Hidden Spring. 
That’s up in the cliffs on this side. And the oldest man in 
the world couldn’t tell the smartest one how to find it. 
That’s another reason why you go to town and I don’t.” 

“That old buffalo gun is mighty heavy. Don’t you want 
mine?” 

“I’m used to this gun. And you're used to yours. We 
might need ’em. I’ve got all the time there is. You drive 
on! No, wait! One thing more: Apgar & Co. have made a 
mistake and I may be making another one. We can’t 
always sometimes tell. If anything should happen to me, 
don’t you forget Brother Bowman! He is mixed up 


in this or worse. You keep his memory gangrene!” 


Joe 


vi 
Lbs THE Book of Revelations, where Christobal Mountain 


is the footnote to a page, the undergraduate may read 
among other things—how the earth contracted as it 
cooled and how the hardened outer crust of it, slow-sinking 
as it shrank to fit the denser central mass, left occasional 
surplus feet or miles of needless circumference. Then, 
where the crust was weak, those surplus feet or miles 
buckled and crumpled to wrinkles, such as we name Hima- 
laya, Rocky or Andes; buckled and crimped, with arch 
and dip and fold, with lap and weld and overthrust. Outer 
miles of surface rock, sedimentary layers, cool and brittle, 
water-born, heaved up as a trapdoor is raised, bending, 
cracking, breaking to fold and splintered fault. 

Deeper, the fire-born rock, held down by the enormous 
weight above, without room either to break or melt, yet 
forced to yield, was crushed together, the seamless rock 
interpiercing to greater density and a different texture; at 
the last, incompressible yet still compressed, was squeezed 
out and upward as paste is squeezed from a tube; was 
shoved up, irresistible, in dike or boss of granite, syenite, 
porphyry or gneiss, cleaving or lifting the mass above, 
shouldering it aside, fusing to living fire at the first touch of 
air, and stabbing upward in a last flaming thrust to stars 
and sky. ° 

Christobal Mountain is among the least of these wrinkles 
Insignificant and remote, it is yet part of the campus; and 
here, too, the candidate for a degree may find matter for 
consideration. 

The granite circle which walls Rockingstone Valley, 
when it rose, tiptilted to forty-five degrees the thousand 
ledges of Rockingstone Cafion. It follows that if you 
start at the upper end of the box cafion of the Rocking- 
stone—where Uncle Ben stepped from the buckboard 
and follow down that cafion for three miles, until you 
reach the granite wedge which holds the mountain from 
falling over, you will see, in those miles of westing, pre- 
cisely what you would have seen had you journeyed the 
like distance straight toward the center of the earth; 
which may possibly lead you to reflection upon the time 
used for the slow deposit of even one of these thousand 
tiptilt ledges, soapstone, sandstone, lime or shale; or the 
slow ages needed to press it from silt to stone. 

On the Jornada, wells have been bored to twelve hun- 
dred feet. A hollow bit is used, diamond-pointed; a 
smooth core, three inches in diameter, is brought up as the 
drill cuts through rock. If you have a roll call of the vari- 
ous strata in Rockingstone Box, you may look at the last 
core and know surely what the next core will be—pudding- 
stone, quartzite, lime or flint; and how far before the drill 
strikes the next making some allowance for the 
landslip when the mountain was upended. 

Another result is that, start- 
ing where Uncle Ben started, 
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climbing as he climbed, you find a mountain of rocky 
steps, jagged, broken and bare; in outline most like a 
steep roof would be if the shingles were laid with the butts 
up; and shedding water just as such a roof would shed 
it. This mountain is known and shunned as Washboard 
Hill. 

Keeping to the bare rock, Uncle Ben turned back to the 
west again. He climbed the steep ledge for a dozen yards. 
Here a fallen block of stone made for him a way toa higher 
ledge. Edging back, that he might not be in sight from the 
cafion, he toiled up until he came to a favoring sheltered 
hollow, where a bush of laurel and a starved and stunted 
cedar made a screen for him on the very brink of the 
cafion. Uncle Ben crept into this little basin and laid by 
his burdens, bestowing the canteen carefully on the shady 
side of a sotol. 

Cady, letting the buckskins out now to a long swinging 
walk, was well over in the open country toward the divide. 
Already the team grew small in the distance, but the 
sound of their brisk feet came bell-clear across the still and 
windless air. They passed from sight into the little defile 
below the summit. Uncle Ben crawled to the cafion’s edge 
and peered cautiously through the laurel. 

While he had been climbing west and up for fifteen 
minutes the cafion had dropped west and down; so that 
it was already a respectable precipice over which he 
looked. Looking down, the cafion seemed incredibly steep 
as it fell away into the box. But the mountain itself rose 
stiffly with each westward mile; as the floodway plunged 
deep and deeper, bristling headlands of the cafion wall, 
jutting to bold cape and promontory, deep-gulfed by 
chasmed voids of nothingness between, rose high and 
higher, cliff on cliff, tier on tier; dimming to beauty beyond 
the pearl-misted abyss of the outmost gulf, but nearer by, 
all threatening, bleak and grim. 

“Dern my eyes!” muttered Uncle Ben. 
never seen the Grand Cajfion yet! 
Deleted ass!” 

He turned his eyes to Saddle Gap. Cady was in the 
open again, on the last steep pitch. He gained the divide, 
paused there a breathing space, sky-lined sharply against 
the blue; he dipped swiftly from sight. Uncle Ben waited. 

Stir and clamor in the air, a hollow drumming against 
the cliffs, a rising wave of sound that shaped to the 
measured beat of horse hoofs, echoed and tossed from 
wall to high wall. Far below two midget horsemen 
crawled to view round a curve in the cafion. 

An intervening shoulder hid them, the echoes dwindled 
to a drone; swelled suddenly as the horsemen came out 
into the nearer reaches of the cafion. Uncle Ben lay very 
still. They rode at leisure. They came closer; their faces 
could be seen—Apgar and Banner. 

“This is final,’’ said Teagardner softly. “They might 
be guilty and not do this or innocent and not do this; they 
can’t be innocent and do this.” 

They rode below him; their wordsreached his hiding place. 

“They’ve gone on, of course,” said Banner. 

“This is rather useless, you know.” 

“In a way, yes. Not a chance that anything 
is wrong. Or only one chance out of all possible 
chances. We cannot afford to take that one 
chance. From now on we 
must omit no precaution. Dc 
you keep a sharp lookout 
that no tracks turn aside. 
That old man is capable of 
anything.” 

“We will be very wary of 
that dangerous person.’”’ The 


“Here I’ve 
How silly of me! 













palpable sneer 
was as much for 
Apgar as for 
Teagardner. ‘‘Why,if I 
may ask, did you find it 
expedient toentertain a 
fossil so formidable?” 
“The man is Nestor; his 
influence with the commu- 
nity can hardly be over- 
estimated. His word has 
almost the force of law. That 
stiff-necked old fool has al- 
ways disliked me and dis- 
trusted me. Now he hasseen 
for himself; his word will 
silence any chance questioning about us. 
Much more to the purpose, he will make 
no questioning of his own. It could hardly have fallen out 
better. I had pressed him to a longer stay; his own affairs 
called him back. So much for that. For the rest, sir, you 





/ r f 
/} f in the Cation 
; 
f grow insubordinate. It is 
not for you to call my acts 
/ into question. You forget 


yourself, I think.” 
if “This endless wait, wait, 
wait has been the most tedi- 
ous business of my life,’’ re- 
turned Banner sullenly. ‘‘Only two days 
more—thank God for that!” 
f “Tt was necessary. Just as it will be 
necessary for us to stay on for a while 
j afterward.” 
“For you, doubtless. You are the 
/ owner. But I am merely a blacksmith.” 
“You are under my orders,”’ said 
/ Apgar haughtily. 
“Until the job is finished —no longer. 
Then I move on. Iam no enlisted man; 
nor are you an officer. I find you are too 
patient and painstaking for my temperament.” Banner's 
voice had been raised in anger. Even so, the fossil's 
straining ears could hardly hear the last sneering words. 
Apgar’s reply, plainly vehement, was unintelligible; the 
fossil could only make out a word here and there. They 
rode on. 

Uncle Ben twisted a few small tufted twigs from the 
dwarfed cedar, squirmed back to his pack, took his field 
glass from the sheath and masked it with the cedar 
twigs—lest some chance sparkle or reflection of sunlight 
on glass should catch a prowling eye—and trained it on 
Saddle Gap from the rim of his rocky stronghold. When 
the two horsemen reached the divide Uncle Ben’s old eyes 
watched from behind his Lilliputian rampart. 

They shunned the sky line; dismounting, they crept to 
the crest with a caution*second only to Uncle Ben’s, and 
peered over through a spyglass of their own; crawled back, 
mounted again, and turned back toward Rockingstone. 

“All safe—the old fossil is gone,"’ croaked the old fossil 
grimly, 

He dropped back into his shelter and buckled his field 
glasses into their case. He next became suddenly aware 
that his rocky stronghold, soaking up the sun, was uncom- 
fortably warm, and that he was dripping with perspira- 
tion. Comforting himself with a mouthful of water from 
the canteen, he replaced it in the shade, unstoppered, that 
such faint breeze as stirred might help to keep it cool. 
Then he lay back and sweltered. 

When his enemies passed he crawled to the outpost cedar 
to listen. 

They rode by, wordless and sullen. When they passed 
out of sight down the cafion Uncle Ben got to his feet 
with a sigh of relief, arranged his pack, grub sack, can- 
teen and spyglass, picked up his rifle, and set forth for the 
crest of Washboard Hill. 


Crawied to View Round a Curve 


Far Below Two Midget Horsemen He climbed in long slow Zigzags, and 


each one took him farther and farther from 
Rockingstone Box, until at last he came 
out to the southern edge of Washboard Hill. 
The great long lake spread out below him in full view, inlet 
and sprawling creek, gulf and bay, deep fiord and dotted 
islands; the black crater above Fort McRae; the far 
white-gleaming crest of the dam; the high sharp profile of 
Caballo Mountain beyond, a spear point thrusting at the 
dam; the misty winding valley below; in the west the 
towering bulk of San Mateo, the long panorama of the 
Black Range, the nearer jagged outline of Cuchillo Negro; 
in the south, the far blue parapets of Cook's Peak, and 
Florida Mountain swimming in blue haze 

Teagardner dropped from the edge of Washboard to the 
southern slope, and there took to a narrow trail-like ledge. 
It bent to the right and came out in a deep notch; by 
taking to the hillside he had avoided a long and wasted 
climb to an abrupt step-off; in fact he followed, on the 
hillside at least, an old Indian war trail. The Apache on 
the warpath shunned the broad and easy way and traveled 
in the most inaccessible and improbable country he 
could find. 

He walked slowly, with frequent rests; but as the after- 
noon wore on he went no more slowly than at first. He 
traversed another weary sequence of zigzags; again he left 
the staircase hill to wind round the southern slope. When 
first he had followed that old trail it had been lately trav- 
eled by savage warriors; it was fresh marked by broken 
twig and patrin. Far down the steep, Uncle Ben saw 
monuments of his building—and another's. The Horace 
Greeley Mine—so long ago! 

“Old Pres!” Uncle Ben whispered. 
straightened; his faded eyes kindled with a smile for his 
youth and his dead friend. 

He turned into a second gap-tooth note! He drank 
sparingly; the canteen was light now. Then he set himself 
to a third splintered slope, and so came late to the last and 
highest peak of Washboard Hill, looking dow pon Rock 
ingstone Valley. 

For some time he had kept in toward the right; he wa 
near the edge; close at hand, beyond the canon, the 
northern wall heaved up in mighty masonry 

Again he put by his pack; taking his glasses only, agair 
he crawled to the brink, seeking cover behind a prick! 
pear. This time his caution was needed. A third of a mile 
away, beyond the mouth of the box cafion and almost o 
a level with him, a sentinel sat under the Rocking Stone 


His bent shoulders 


and kept watch up the cafion 

The old man squirmed back, took up his belongings 
heavy belongings now!—and made a wide detour to the 
south. He found a hazardous way down a shattered lime- 
stone cliff to a tumbied and bowlder-strewn slope; turned 
back to the right and came to a southbound cafion haeding 
in a deep pass gashed between Washboard Hill and the 
upshooting granite walls of Rockingstone Valley; a steep 
slope on this side, sheer and inaccessible toward the valley. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Ability 


NY given day the last thirty vears a million y 
and women were writing down words for publication 


oung men 


all of them, by and large, with about the same industry 
and using about the same implements in about the same 
way By and large there was little difference in their 
training for that occupation. They had been taught not 
only to write but to write grammatically, and had enjoyed 
ertain advantages that gave them a taste for writing. 
Otherwise they would not have been spending their time 
at it Pretty much, as a ge neral sort of proposition, they 
started at taw 
ers, good, bad and indifferent. 


in demand by 


Some of them became newspaper report- 
Some of them found their 
writings larger audiences, Some of them 
ommanded world-wide attention, 

Now everybody understands that as a matter of course, 
rhe most violent radicals understand it as naturally as a 
child understands what food is for. Recently, for example, 
American radicals of the pinkest hue have exerted them- 
elves to find phrases by which to express their admiration 
of a Spaniard named I|bafiez, who put words on paper ina 
way so excellent that everywhere in the world people who 
derive pleasure from that art are eager to get as many of 
his words as possible. 

Everybody says as a matter of course: ‘‘ Among those 
million young people who started on the same road pretty 
much at taw there were very different degrees of ability. 
Some had small ability and did not get far. Others got 
farther, in the measure of their ability. Still others, pecul- 
iarly gifted, distanced all but a few rivals. Some subtle 
difference in the contents of their skulls accounts for it.” 

But as soon as a man forges ahead on a different road, 
if instead of putting words on paper he addresses himself 
to making shoes or selling dry goods and so succeeds at it 
that people take his shoes or dry goods in preference to 
others—why, then the same radicals account for him in a 
totally different manner. They say he must have cheated 
somehow, or got some unfair advantage, or the ‘‘system” 
slipped him ahead. of his rivals. 

Being themselves engayed in putting words on paper 
they have an understanding of it. making 
hoes, selling dry goods, building trolley lines—as they 
look at it, one blockhead can do that as well as another; the 
blockhead who got must have had illicit 
advantage. Much radical criticism of business generally 
proceeds on that basis. 


But business 


ahead some 


Recognizing Lenine 


ORMAL people want nothing to do with a black- 
guard. They prefer to let him severely alone and have 
no dealings of any sort with him. But if a blackguard is 
loose in the neighborhood throwing rocks through the 
windows and setting fire to the outbuildings letting alone 
becomes impracticable. That is the case in Russia. 
During the war President Wilson repeatedly refused to 
have any dealings with the government at Berlin, declaring 
it to be a criminal organization, not representative of the 
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people of Germany, and void of honor. The arguments 
apply with double force to the so-called government at 
Petrograd. It is a nest of bandits, impotent for anything 
but loot, whose avowed chief object is to spread disorder 
and destruction wherever it can gain a foothold. Cables 
for a while have carried many intimations that some sort of 
recognition of this régime was under consideration. It was 
said that in return for recognition, food and materials 
Lenine would agree to cease attacking other governments 
and acknowledge some of Russia’s debts. 

To accept that would be equivalent to adding a para- 
graph to the constitution of the League of Nations legit- 
imatizing blackmail. In order to keep that promise the 
Bolshevik chieftains would have to break all the promises 
by which they gained power—promises of a world-wide 
proletarian dictatorship based precisely on repudiation of 
debts and all other bourgeois obligations. Of course they 
would not keep the promise. 

There must be no acfion which implies that the Bolshe- 
viki are entitled to consideration as a legitimate govern- 
ment. They are inveterate blackguards at large and the 
only dealing with them must be for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing their powers of mischief until they run their inevitable 
course to extinction. While they are attacking every 
state round them they cannot be ignored. But there must 
be nothing that implies acceptance of them as fit to sit 
down in the same room with legitimate governments. A 
nation whose self-respect forbade it to deal with the 
Kaiser on any terms implying equality is doubly bound 
not to deal with Lenine and Trotzky on equal terms. 

There is a good deal of cool but shortsighted calculation 
in Hungarian and German Bolshevism. They owe an 
enormous debt and calculate that by adopting the Russian 
style of anarchy they can avoid paying it. Of course they 
can, for the time being. Anybody can avoid paying his 
debts by simply destroying his property and ceasing to 
produce an income. 

But that is a game at which their creditors can easily 
beat them if the creditors are steadfast and patient. An- 
archy soon reaches the end of its tether. The plain neces- 
sity of living will presently compel a return to order and 
industrial efficiency. 

Even in agricultural Russia Lenine and Trotzky have 
already about run the circle. They are appealing now be- 
cause they want the food, materials, helps to production 
which only the strong nations can give. A Bolsheviked 
Middle Europe would come round to that as a matter of 
life or death even sooner. 

But any recognition of Russian Bolshevism now would 
simply put a premium on Bolshevism in Germany and 
Hungary. It would advertise: “‘This is the way to beat 
the Allies!"’ The plain fact is that only the Allies and the 
United States can keep Bolshevism on its feet very much 
longer in Russia. If that were not the fact Lenine and 
Trotzky would not be bidding now for recognition and 
materials, and promising to repudiate their own repudia- 
tions in order to get them. 

There is an emotional radicalism which does not mind 
what a man does but only what he promises. If he whistles 
the Marseillaise it is immaterial whether he is pulling a 
child out of the water or throwing it in. That sort of 
unstable temperament wants Bolshevism not only recog- 
nized but invited to the head of the table. Normal people 
want it handcuffed—and nothing done which implies that 
it deserves other treatment. 


Doing and Criticizing 


FFHAND we could easily pick a dozen editors any one 

of whom could have shut himself up in his office with a 
few reference books and settled the whole business of the 
Peace Conference in three days. If he had let in three other 
editors it would have taken three times as long. Still, 
any one of a dozen editorial Big Fours could have disposed 
of it all in fewer days than the Paris conference took weeks. 

Because the editors would have been thinking in a 
vacuum — which is an incalculable advantage. They would 
have sat down at the chessboard and moved the pieces as 
they pleased; whereas at Paris every piece—down to the 
smallest pawn—that anybody touched or even looked at 
immediately flew off in some other direction and threw all 
the other pieces into confusion. 

That is the critic’s enormous advantage over the doer. 
When the critic says “ Fiat!" the thing is done. When the 
doer says ‘‘ Fiat!’’ somebody replies ‘Go to the devil,” and 
hits him on the nose. Since the date for the conference was 
set there have hardly been two days together when we 
have not read a settlement of the most troublesome 
questions—dogmatic, cocksure and often with much con- 
tempt for the doddering incompetents at Paris who were 
taking such an unconscionable time to make such a sorry 
mess. That is the critic’s great advantage. It is only fair 
to remember it when reading criticism. 

Probably no sober historian will ever say of the peace 
settlement what Gladstone said of our Constitution—that 
it is the greatest piece of political work ever struck off by 
the mind of man at a given time. But the work was done 
by the duly chosen representatives of the foremost and 
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most democratic nations of the world. It is doubtful that 
the representatives of the foremost and most democrati¢ 
nations of the world will ever at a given time show a 
materially higher level of statesmanship. The instruments 
that achieved the peace settlement, in short, are exactly 
such as, by and large, we must expect to work with in the 
future. They were dealing with a monstrously difficult 
complex of hard and living facts. 

And their chief difficulty was this: The world aspired to 
cast itself in a new political pattern. The European states- 
men at Paris understood that aspiration and sympathized 
with it. They all said so. But when they sat down to act 
concretely their minds helplessly fell back into the old 
pattern. The new pattern was to be a friendly, mutually 
trustful, mutually helpful society of nations, with no subju- 
gation of peoples, no taking of predatory advantages. They 
all accepted that as an abstract intellectual concept. But 
when they sat down to concrete acts they immediately 
began seeking subjugations and advantages. Only when 
they thought in a vacuum could they pry their minds away 
from experience. 

Politics is a comparatively abstract, detached thing 
anyway; yet substantially changing its pattern was 
tremendously difficult. A good many people imagine the 
infinitely more difficult thing of casting the world overnight 
in a brand-new pattern economically. It cannot be done. 


A Verbal Error 


T IS rather melancholy to hear any numerous and more 

or less representative gathering of American workmen 
talk nowadays about wage slavery, because it is such 
patent balderdash. They might as well stand up in vigor- 
ous physical completion and gravely argue that they have 
only one leg apiece. We imagine a strict inquiry to-day 
would show that the real income of the average skilled 
workman is not much inferior to that of the average 
farmer, who is not only a skilled workman with no eight- 
hour day but a capitalist as well. 

It is true that the farmer has greater assurance of his 
job and that an actually great number of farmers enjoy a 
better real income than the best-paid wage earner. But if 
the whole six to seven million could be appraised and an 
average struck we imagine the difference in real income 
in ability to command necessities, comforts and enjoy- 
ments— would not tip very much in favor of the farmer. To 
call either state slavery is the merest misuse of the word. 
No man is bound in the United States to-day save by his 
own limitations and vices. 

Labor has a great deal to say that deserves the most 
respectful consideration, but it is difficult to respect any- 
one when he begins talking blatant nonsense. That bad 
verbal habit ought to be corrected. 


Cotton Acreage 


E SUPPOSE Southern farmers are in a somewhat 

surprised state of mind. For many years they have 
been urgently advised, especially by Northern friends, 
that they ought to diversify farming more, reducing their 
cotton acreage and planting the released soil to other 
crops. This year, as the result of an especially vigorous 
campaign, they have reduced cotton acreage thirty per 
cent or so—according to reports so far at hand. Where- 
upon some of their Northern friends inform them with 
great indignation that they are engaged in a criminal 
conspiracy and ought to be put in jail, en masse, under the 
Sherman law. 

Two or three times within a few months some sixteen 
thousand harbor hands in New York have refused to work, 
tying up shipping in the country’s chief port, reducing the 
metropolis to such straits for coal that it seemed doubtful 
whether the street cars could run, and causing many other 
heavy inconveniences. Nobody so far as we knew has sug- 
gested that there was anything unlawful about that. If 
the harbor workers wanted to strike they had the right. 
It would be strange if the same set of laws which per- 
mitted that forbade farmers—not to strike but simply to 
plant less ground to a given crop, 

Finally; Southern planters can exercise only a very 
limited control over the price of cotton. If they should 
force prices too high consumption would be curtailed, 
substitutes would be used and cotton planting everywhere 
else in the world would be stimulated. If they raise less 
cotton they will raise more food and food will be cheaper. 
A successful conspiracy by farmers to extort unreasonable 
prices from the public in respect of any great staple prod- 
uct is impossible. Only an unduly excited mind can see 
an attempt at such a conspiracy in the movement to 
reduce cotton acreage under present conditions. 

Farmers ought to use their land in the way that will 
bring them the maximum return. When they have done 
that they will have produced the greatest quantity of the 
things for which there is the greatest demand. Wheat 
farmers might theoretically increase their wheat profit in a 
given year by halving their acreage; which would auto- 
matically increase wheat acreage elsewhere and the loss on 
the abandoned acreage here would offset the wheat profit. 
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N THE great lobby of the Continental 

Hotel in Paris there sits a good portion 

of each day a group of American business 
men—at ease; at least apparently at ease. 
In the equally great lobby of the Grand 
Hotel there sits a similar group—also at ease apparently. 
In some of the smaller hotels of the French capital there 
are other similar groups. And they also are at ease ap- 
parently. These are American business men, remember, 
the advance agents of American enterprise and ingenuity, 
who crossed the Atlantic immediately after the signing of 
the armistice with the definite purpose of helping put 
France on her industrial feet—as quickly as it might be 
done. They are, almost all of them, high-salaried men 
men whose time is worth money, and a lot of it. You 
would not see them sitting round the lobbies of any great 
hotel of New York or Chicago or San Francisco at any 
And even in France their ease is as- 
The latter is true. And thereby hangs 


ease whatsoever 
sumed — or forced. 
this story. 

Four months after the signing of the armistice I walked 
into the city of Metz, the most important town of Lor- 
raine. The French pronounce it Mess, and somehow that 
pronunciation rather well suits the present condition of 
affairs there; for France has undertaken the extremely 
difficult task of the immediate transformation of a city of 
which has been under German dominance 
for forty-eight years and to-day has more than half of her 
population of Teuton strain—-into a real French city; a 
city of French enthusiasms and French loyalties. 


75,000 persons 


France for Frenchmen 
— hegan with the street signs. The German markers 
W) were quickly removed and replaced by ones that left no 
doubt as to the nationality of the place. The Deutsches 
Wall Avenue du Maréchal Foch, and the 
Kaiserplatz the P la République. On the ancient 
city near the railroad the Prinz Friedrich 
Karl Tor of pre-armistice scaffoldings had 
erected and workmen with chisels and mallets were busily 
employed in chipping off the German inscriptions, while a 
canvas sign hastily placed at the top of the structure pro- 
claimed it as La Porte de Nos Libérateurs. The man who 
shaved me gave me his new business card. In other days 
he had been plain Franz Wagner, friseur; now he was 
Francois Wagner, coiffeur; while the butcher across the 
street was Jean Schmidt, instead of Johann Schmidt of an 
earlier time. No German signs were to be found upon the 
at their corners or over their shops or in their 


became the 


ace de 


ty gate station 


days been 


streets 
windows 

And German goods had disappeared. The busy factories 
of a remarkably industrious people would no longer sell in 
Metz. Its shop windows now held the products of Paris 
and Rouen and Lyons. And if one might dare to doubt 
or not quickly understand they made assurance doubly 
sure by placarding them with the oft-repeated inscription: 
Made in France. 

This is not the story of the French problem of quickly 
counteracting forty-eight years of German influence and 
propaganda and reviving the loyalty of the two fat prov- 
inces that so long were lost to France and recently so 
providentially regained. That, of itself, is a man-size 
problem. For if she mind not her footsteps with exceeding 
great care France may yet find that in Alsace-Lorraine she 
has acquired an Irish problem of her own. 

This is the story of another problem that confronts her— 
a problem in which we Americans are directly and vitally 


interested —a problem that may most quickly be expressed 


in that single legend of the Metz shop windows: Made in 
France. 
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By Edward Hungerford 


GUERNSEY 


For France apparently has ruled —as at first sight she 
seemingly has a perfect right to rule—that the manufac- 
tures of other nations—even of those nations who came to 
her aid in the great crisis of her superb fight for the democ- 
racy of the world, when things were going black and black 
and blacker still—shall not enter her territory in competi- 
tion with the output of her own factories. Her policy in 
this regard seems definite; and to a slight extent also con- 
sistent. And to make it thorough she has not been content 
merely to impose terrific import duties but has absolutely 
banned products that were willing to scale these high- 
tariff fences to gain admittance to the land that stands in 
such dire need of them. Which in turn means that upon 
the docks of her great ports of Brest and Havre and Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles there stands to-day case after case of 
American goods which may have to be either destroyed or 
returned to the land of their manufacture. Hence the 
groups of American business men who still haunt the lob- 
bies of the Paris hotels or else, hopeless, seek passage on the 
crowded ships bound toward the dear old U.S. A. 

France needs certain 





The situation seems incredible. 
goods; England and Germany and ourselves have those 
goods and are willing to ship them to her. Germany for 
the moment we may eliminate, though presently we shall 
see how German dye manufacturers may and probably will 
benefit directly by the present French situation—to the 
confusion and humiliation and expense of the British and 
the American makers of dyes. 

But England and the United States are the Allies of 
France. They came to her aid in her dire emergencies 
and no matter what may have been the selfish reasons for 
the giving of that aid it was given and given most gener- 
ously. They have come to her aid in the great problems of 
her reconstruction, and again are prepared to give and give 
most generously. No, not for profit alone. I do not be- 
lieve that after Ypres and the Argonne any fair man 
could say the Englishman or the American lives for the 
guinea or for the dollar alone. We are a folk of great senti- 
ment as well as of commercial enterprise. And upon the 
occasion of our opportunity we did not hesitate to show 
that This leads me to the belief that in his 
desire to help accomplish the reconstruction of France the 
American manufacturer thinks last of the profits he may 
accomplish; of which more in good time. 


sentiment. 


In a field of Southern France, 
tected, stand a thousand Americar 
product of a Detroit motor-car concern which has made its 
owner famous the world over. They wrder 
of 8000 cars which the French Government contracted for 
nearly a year ago, at a cost of 1875 franes 


uncovered and unpro 


built automobiles, the 


are part of ar 
$375—each. 
Up to the time of the signing of the armistice some 3500 of 
them had been delivered from the American company’s 
factory and assembling station at Bordeaux. Of the re- 
1500 were the thousand cars which had 
still standing in the parking 


maining heen 
assembled and which are 
space near the factory. 

The unassembled parts for the 3500 
France, stored within the plant. It would not be a difficult 
matter to set them up. 

France in these days is short —fearfully short —of motive 
vehicles. Horses—even of the rag, tag and bobtail variety 
that her army, even in its hungry and eager search, 
scorned to accept—eommand anywhere from a thousand 
dollars apiece upward. And motor trucks of every sort are 
still harder to obtain, It is not a question of price; it is 


others are in 
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one rather of supply. The American auto- 
mobile building company felt that this 
problem of its remaining cars was no prob 
a questior that 
answered itself; 4500 motor cars would ir 

deed be a boon to France, whose reconstruction problem 
cried out primarily for highway transportation of every 
sort. 

Yet when the American manufacturer’s representatives 
approached the French Minister of Reconstruction in re 
gard to the cars, for which the army now had no use, they 
found no coéperation whatsoever; on the contrary, great 
opposition, The government refused point-blank to re 
lease the cars. The concern put its offer in writing. It 
would buy the 4500 automobiles back at the price paid by 
the government, plus 187 franes apiece, which would rep 
resent certain transportation charges that it had incurred 
plus the stiff seventy per cent ad-valorem duty for their 
entrance into the country and plus the ten per cent luxury 
tax which you pay 
these day 
limousines 

It sketched out its plan in great detail. It 
the French Government would receive nearly 
frances nothing of the 
original 8,000,000 franes it had paid for the car Ir 
tion to which the 


price of the 


on purchasing everything in France 
from shoes and cocktails to opera seats and 


howed how 

9,000,000 
in customs and luxury taxes, to say 
add 
the retail 


company agreed to stabilize 


cars at ind dollars apiece and 
profit 


a large number of men 


an even thou 


estimated that the local agents would make a gross 
of some 5,850,000 franes, while 


factories 


immediate employment in its 
turned her back on the 17,000,000 


would 
France scorned the plan; 
francs, even though her credit steadily declines 

Nor was this all. The Minister of Re« 
informed the Detroit manufacturer that he 
import raw materials that would permit him to set up the 
of his factories, both at Bordeaux and at 


Levallois-Perret, which he had established 


receive 


onstruction also 


could not 


operation 


vefore the war 


No Foreign Cars Need Apply 


OU see, France manufactures automobiles herself; very 


good automobiles, yet not very cheap ones. She is rather 
jealous of her automobile prestige and scorns our quantity 
production of motor cars. It Americans, 
she thinks, to try to make an elaborate creation, such as an 


is so like those 





automot almost entirely by machinery lLlow could one 


hope to have the perfection of finish and of detail 


io! a mere 
machine-made product? Her artisans fashion her motor 
cars by the rare skill and time-taking processes of their 
Quantity 

in France only the rich 
farmer and the labor ng man own their automobiles would 


ior Why? Well, it never ha 


own hands production is unknown You see 


ride in motor car To have the 


be quite out of the que 


been done that way over there. Which is a typical French 
answer to a Yankee questior And a typical French solu 
tion of a Yankee problem 

Let me make my point more clear: The otuer day when 


I was up in Coblenz I found that the Germans had estab 
lished six shoe-shining stores for the poli hing of the boots 
of the doughboy 


The Germans 


Each of these was doing a land-oftice 


business always commercially alert, had 


discovered that our huddy hoy likes to yet a store hine on 


his boots, and were reaping a harvest from the discovers 
On the other hand, ever since I first arrived in Paris—at the 
very beginning of the year I found those same buddy 


boys in the streets of the French capital asking where the 
could get their shoes shined. They missed the bright and 
brisk shoe-shining parlors in which our Greek and Italian 
friends come to fame and fortune in almost every American 
town, big or little. One of those shop 


a dozer I them, 
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in fact, in some of the vacant stores of Paris would have 
coined money. But the French do not have their boots 
blacked that way. That settles it. The Frenchman has a 
servant polish his shoes or polishes them himself or goes 
without a shine Adaptability is 
not part of his code. It is perhaps the greatest handicap 
under which he labors, and it is proving a fearful drawback 
to him in his great problem of reconstruction. 

To return to our question. Perhaps it is good commer- 
cial policy for France, which specializes in the manufacture 
of automobiles and makes very fine motor cars, indeed, to 
Perhaps 


Others can do likewise 


attempt to bar out the motor cars of other lands 


i 
} 


if we were in her position we should do the very same thing 
oursel ve I have heard talk in America about infant in- 
dustrie but here an instance where the big French 


automobile manufacturers—who wield a powerful com- 
mercial and political 
an product, and could not get it. Some 
joined in asking a manufacturing con- 
in electric devices for 


influence over there —themselves 
wanted an Ameri 
months ago they 
cern out in Ohio, which specializes 
starting and lighting automobiles, to help them in their 
after-the-war reconstruction problem. They asked for help 
and they got it A representative of the concern took a 
steamship from New York and hurried from Bordeaux up 
io Pari He was informed of the difficulties of the stat- 
utes which protect the Made in France policy. * 

‘That will be all right,” said he smilingly. ‘‘We will 
amples from our home plant, and 
can manufacture the equipments 


arrange to ship over 
you people yourselves 
from our plans and specifications, paying us a royalty on 


each of them 


The Sahara of France 


(TIVHAT seemed fair enough. The French authorities to 
| whom it was broached proffered no objections to the 
scheme. So it was arranged that one of the French motor- 
ear plants would do the actual work not only for itself but 
also for six or seven other large automobile concerns. The 
Ohio man cabled home for several cases of samples, for 
there were twenty-five or thirty different types and sizes of 
French cars to be equipped. In due time the cases came 
through, and the French Government upon being advised 
of their arrival refused to permit them to enter the country. 

These things seem incredible, yet they are matters of 
record he other day in the American Loungers’ Club of 
the Continental I met a New York engineer of large re pu- 
tation. The concern which he heads makes a specialty of 
producing a gas-consuming system which effects large fuel 
economies in the furnaces of steel and glass plants. With 
an aptitude for figures and a good knowledge of the indus- 
trial resources of France he saw that he could save a good- 
sized steel or glass manufactory many thousands of tons 
of coal 

Now if there is any one thing that France particularly 
For the 
boche aviators, outside of their more serious destructions, 


needs to-day it is coal —unle perhaps it is glass. 
accomplished enough smashing of windows and skylights 
to make an old-fashioned Kansas hailstorm full of envy 
The New Yorker showed some results of his devices in 
both of 


whose products are to-day in tremendous and instant de 


America to several of the steel and glass men 
mand. In the absence of anything even approaching an 
adequate supply of glass France has filled her window 
frames with oiled paper, wired like our fire-resisting sky- 
light glass. They assured him of the supreme necessity of 
The flooding of 
the great mines in the Lens district has made the situation 
eritical. And, as a matter of fact, England has shivered for 
three winters past in order that France should have from 
her mines at least the necessary pinch of coal to keep the 
Gallie body and soul together 

The Frenchmen were impressed by the New Yorker's 
story. At their suggestion he cabled for two samples of his 
device, and in due time they, too, came across the Atlantic. 
But were they any more fortunate than the automobile 
devices, and quickly admitted to a country facing indus- 
trial starvation and defeat? Answer: They were not 

The closely built district north and slightly east of Paris 
in the days before the war was the New England of France. 
Now it is her Sahara. Yet only a little time ago— five brief 
years--and here was her Connecticut, her Rhode Island, 
her Massachusetts and her Southern New Hampshire and 
Maine -the cream of her industrial territory. Rheims 
was best known asa champagne center Yet her wine in- 
dustry gave food and lodging and clothing and life itself 
to but some 12,000 persons, while more than 60,000 were 
dependent upon her great textile factories— producing 
woolens that all the rest of Europe envied, and even silks 
that vied with the products of the far-famed looms of 
Lyons. 

Soissons made both cottons and wooiens, and it was the 
spinning looms of Cambrai that first made and gave the 
name to cambric, even though the French to this day pre- 
fer to call it batiste, after that old-time citizen of Cambrai, 
Baptiste Coutaing, who first perfected it. Southern New 
England is not more closely peopled with textile facto- 
ries than the ancient provinces of Picardy and Flanders. 


extreme coal economies in their country 





Soissons was a French Manchester, Cambrai her Fall River, 
Rheims a glorified Pawtucket, and Lille a mighty Lowell. 

But Soissons and Cambrai and Rheims—St.-Quentin 
too—to-day are desolate ruins; to which the French with 
their rare genius for propaganda take journalists and other 
folk of alien lands in motor cars and special trains. The 
destruction is complete, the desolation the greatest that the 
world has ever known. 

When one sees these ruined towns he begins to realize 
why clothing, both men’s and women’s, is expensive these 
days in Paris; why a suit of very ordinary quality will cost 
a man from seventy-five to one hundred dollars and a 
woman half as much again. There is a great shortage of 
woolens in France. And as for cotton, a man’s collar sells 
at three francs. If you do not believe even yet that there 
is a shortage in textiles, go out upon the boulevards and 
watch the women. The skirts of their new suits are barely 
reaching the knees. 

Yet despite this shortage of cloths, despite the utterly 
ruined condition of so many of the textile industries of 
France, she has kept the barriers up against both England 
and the United States. In the case of England her rulings 
recently have been modified, yet for many months she 
refused steadily and obstinately to give importation per- 
mits which had been asked by British manufacturers for 
woolen yarn to the value of five million pounds sterling 
and woolen cloth to approximately twice that figure. And 
all the while she refused to plan for her wool supply for 
after the war, though knowing very well that it will be a 
full six months after she begins to place her orders for the 
raw wool before it begins to arrive at her ports. It takes 
some time for it to come from the sheep's back to the 
combing and the carding machines. 

At the time that this is written no modifications have 
been made in the rulings against woolens of American 
manufacture, despite the fact that several months ago the 
Woolen Association in New York offered France some 
$25,000,000 worth of cloth at one-third less than the prices 
that were being asked in the United States. The offer of 
the woolen men was generous, but lest it be charged that I 
am painting our own manufacturers in too altruistic a hue 
permit me to say that a market condition here had left 
them with a large excess of cloth on their hands. Through- 
out 1918 the most of us lived in expectation of a prolonged 
war. This was particularly true of our women folk. And 
colors, certain colors in particular, they simply would not 
buy either in the spring or in the fall of that year. This 
was the cloth that was offered France. It was good cloth, 
and it was offered at a generous figure. But it was re- 
fused—and without an excess of thanks. Nor would 
France permit the importation of either English or Amer- 
ican cottons, 

“But how about Lille?"’ you, who may have made a 
slight study of the French industrial situation, may ask. 
‘Lille was not destroyed. And if the French will not per- 
mit the importation of cottons surely they can begin to 
make them, and so hold to their Made in France policy.” 


To France and Back Again 


NAN they? Let us see. Lille indeed was one of the great 

/ spinning cities of Continental Europe. The thread of her 
looms—the famous “‘Lisle’’ that took her name—has no 
superior. And it is quite true that the great textile fac- 
tories of Lille were not destroyed but were merely looted. 
Mr. Will Irwin, in a recent issue of THE SATURDAY EvE- 
NING Post, has told how this was done, with what German 
efficiency and devilishness and ingenuity; how the ma- 
chinery was marked—loom after loom and carder after 
carder—and when the appointed time came was taken 
away, by an odd coincidence, to the very land from which 
it first came. For it so happens that there are only three 
nations well prepared to make spinning machinery—Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States. The French textile 
makers seemed to prefer the German machines, Or was it 
all part of the keen business enterprise of the subjects of 
the former Kaiser? 

It was quite unthinkable that France should turn again 
to Germany for her carding machines and her looms. Eng- 
land with her own immediate problems of reconstruction 
was unable to make prompt delivery of them. But the 
United States—we could produce the cotton-spinning ma- 
chinery, and for that matter the woolen machines— without 
delay. In fact, it so happened that we held in hand a suf- 
ficient reserve of thig very equipment to start several 
good-sized mills in a matter of mere months. America did 
not wait for France to call upon her for this particular 
commercial help. <A big firm here, which specializes in 
spinning-mill machinery, scented the situation and in late 
November hurried its president, together with one of its 
best mechanical experts, over to France. In a short time 
they were in Lille and in conference with one of the largest 
manufacturers there. He showed them his great plant 
room after room of disorder and emptiness and desolation. 
The Germans had not been content to take the machines 
themselves, but also took the engines, the shafts, the 
belts and the pulleys which drove them. And this was no 
mean enterprise. In the days before the war it had 
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employed 3500 men and women—the factory folk of Lille, 
who were anxious to get back to work once again. Starva- 
tion was hardly more than just round the corner. Great 
relief organizations—both French and American—were 
and still are distributing food to the hungry people of the 
town, 

“There isn’t a day to be lost,”’ said the Frenchman who 
headed the enterprise. 

“We Americans don’t lose many days,” replied the man 
from this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘Let’s get right down to 
business.” 

Within half an hour the terms of the transaction had 
been arranged. In only a little longer time the cotton 
spinner of Lille arranged his credit; and the very next day 
a long cable was filed at Paris specifying the number and 
style of machines wanted, and urging their prompt ship- 
ment. The situation was indeed desperate. America 
knew that and lost no time. The carders and the looms 
were in stock or could be quickly assembled. Within a 
fortnight after the receipt of the cable here they were at 
New York and being loaded into a ship bound overseas. 
They went to Brest and were unloaded upon the quays of 
that busy port. 

Upon these quays they waited for thirty days—while 
frantic men in Paris tried to unsolve the devious ways of 
French officialdom, and failed. And after thirty days the 
machines went away again from Brest. Where to? To 
Lille? Oh, no! To New York. The sacked and empty 
factory of Lille still sacked and empty stands. And the 
American manufacturer was only out his freight charges 
across the ocean and back. 


Will France Buy From Germany? 


NCREDIBLE ? Perhaps so, until you come to under- 

stand the Frenchman better. For instance, take another 
question, closely allied with the making of textiles—that of 
dyes. Everyone knows that up to 1914 Germany con- 
trolled the dye markets of the world. No one seemingly 
could compete with her either as to price or as to quality. 
And the textile manufacturers of every land had become 
dependent upon her. In the emergency which the great 
war created and after dyestuffs ceased to come across the 
Atlantic, both England and America, being put to it, 
created sizable dye industries of their own. In our case 
this industry has been one of the most prominent of our 
war brides, likely to survive through the long years of peace 
that are to come. It has erected huge permanent build- 
ings, is employing thousands of men and women, and is 
utilizing some $150,000,000 of capital. In England it has 
attained only slightly lesser proportions, there employing 
$100,000,000 of capital —one-half of which, it is interesting 
to notice, was advanced by the government in order to see 
that a British infant industry got a fair start on this com- 
bative old earth. It always is well perhaps to see what 
our competitor is doing, and how he does it. 

France is fearfully short of dyes. Of certain basic colors 
she has none at all. It is one of the great problems that 
face her famous dressmakers to-day. And their patrons 
will tell you of instance after instance of the faulty dyes 
that are being used; with the direct result that her reputa- 
tion as a coutouriére— where she hitherto has stood without 
a rival—is in grave danger. 

France had heard of our rapid development in dye mak- 
ing during the past three years. And her textile syndicat 
immediately got together and gave a generous dyestuff 
order to the United States, which before it could even be 
placed upon the cable was quashed completely by the 
government, and a definite order made that no dyestuffs 
could be imported either from this country or from Eng- 
land. And yet France was no more in position to manu- 
facture dyes than she was to build spinning looms and 
carders; while her entire textile industry hung in the 
balance because of a need of all of these. 

What, then, was she to do for dyestuffs? Where was she 
to turn for them? Well, you see, there is Germany. 

Germany! Can France consider beginning trading at 
once and upon a large scale with her most-hated rival 
in everything that pertains to commercial trade, to life 
itself—the very land whose trade she is attempting this 
moment to throttle? 

Yet France has a plan—fairly definite in the minds of 
some of her statesmen—by which she may obtain dye- 
stuffs from across the Rhine, from the manufacturers who, 
with so many of the world markets now closed to them, will 
be anxious to make dyes for France at a price far lower 
than either England or we can possibly make. And there 
will be plenty of folk ready to whisper into the ears of the 
Paris dressmakers hints as to the unreliability of dyes 
come from a newborn industry. 

But there is apparently another and deeper reason why 
France to-day seriously considers going to the Germans for 
her dyes. It is the indemnity; that vast sum of money 
which France firmly believes the Huns are going to pay 
her for the hellishness that they wrought in her New 
England. At all times this is first and foremost in her 
mind. She lives in the dreams of billions to be paid by a 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Taz FIGHT THAT FAIL 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


UPID BALDON stepped back from the 
irror and surveyed his reflection com 
placentl Hle gave i final reassuring 
pat to the t t rf, adjusted near panama to « 
precise angle I 1 last iusted |! ine wilh an ex 
hand hief, and dey ted 
As he st ted th h the front do iy of the four 
on use t ‘ egro b on the veranda 
ceased boist« is | ind sta | erent 
Tha’s } : 
“No! 
“Yet huah ‘nuff! 
Not Cupid Baldon, the prize fighter?” 
“Wh-huh! Tha's the ve’y man what he is.” 
‘ upid was smiling ontented|] when he reached the 


gate and turned down the tree-lined tl oroughfare That 
prize-fighter lea had been 

napirational It had giver 

to him a tranyer 1 

inction he ad never befor 


enjoyed Cupid’ 
own had been a cumu 


f social triump! 


natter of 
For nee 
elected to palm 


elf off as the ne plus 


ultra of negro midd 
weights, it Was mer 
and proper tha ‘ 
should dr the ‘ 
The fact that 
dabbling inthe ulm 
of padded mitt ind 


powders i resin had 


heen confined to 
three hectic mont) 
as punching bag fk 


and t 


second to a fourtl 


ird a 


rate battered-up 
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‘How you is this evenin’, Miss Rouse?” 
“Tol’able, Mistuh W hite; tol’able, thank 
you.” 

Mr. Baldon and Miss Rouse moved triumphantly on. 
Cleophus waited until his fiancée and her gentleman friend 
were safely out of earshot and then exploded with classic 
profanity. Florian Slappey patiently heard him through. 
“You is shuah some elegant cusser, Cleophus.”’ 

Cleophus immediately eclipsed all past 
performances. 

‘Tf’n you feel that way 
gested Florian pertinently, 
bust him one?”’ 

“Huh! Swell chancet I got 
*gainst a prefessional fighter.” 

teckon you is thutty poun’s 
heavier’n what he is.” 

‘Thutty poun’s don’t do no 
good if’n he cain’t be hit. Be 
you know I ain’t no fight- 
Never has been.” 





*bout it,”’ sug- 
“whyn’t you 


sides, 


in’ man 








‘No-o; I ain’t 
reckon you _ 
The silence that 


ensued was long. 
Florian Slappey 
terminated it: 
‘*Bet you is 
thinkin’.”’ 
oe 
"Bout 
Baldon?” 
‘*Him 


donia. 


Cupid 


Mal- 
that 


, 
an 


Flo’ian, 


gal is doin’ me dirt!” 
‘She shuah ain’t 
lovin’ you to death; 


no lie. 
Florian 


an’ that ain’t 
Had afuss?”’ 
grinned. 

‘No. It’s jes’ 
Cupid Baldon. That 
nigger is plumb went 
to her haid.”’ 





broken-dow! pug ty 
Orleat roubled him not at ‘Don’t you go worryin’ "bout that, Cleophus 
all During that epochal period he had di she ain’t nothin’ on’y a gal.” 
Co'se, Bein’ as the Chu'ch is Gittin’ it Up, "Twoul'n't Do to Say Nothin’ Right Out ‘“ } , thin’ a ’ 

ibsorbed the patter of the | ‘ ng asa Yeh—an’ he ain’t nothin’ on’y a man; an 

. Loud; But Whenever Real Prefessional Fighters Git Together They Ain't Gwine | . } ft le } a +} . | 

: t water ! } vith y sa hei rouble | ause is hee 

pong t ort . ‘“ ! © Cas ! be No Sof’ an’ Fancy Sparrin’ Putiled" the . a heap O ro ole een ta si in this f an 
vhich it dripped from his lips lent verisi worl’ on account of gals an’ men. 
militude to his pugilistic pretensiot Certainly he had Cleophus White give it to you?” His eyes narrowed ‘I woul'n’t let no wimmin go worryin’ me, Cleophus. 
the colored population dancing to his tune Nor was there lightly They’s hell when they stahts.” 
inything about his physique togive the lie to his bombasti ‘Yel “But s’posin’ you was engage’ to Maldonia?” 
laim Ile wa f medium height, alarmingly thickset, ‘You an’ him is engage’, ain’t you?” *“T ain’t.” 
ind boasted a square pugnacious jaw, a broad flat nose, ‘Uh-huh! We is engage’.” ‘But if’n you was? 
and narrow squinting eve He declaimed voluminously of ‘To be ma’ied?” “ We-e-e-ell, if’n I was engage’ to Maldonia, an’ she was 
his prowess and achievement And, close as he was to the “Suttinly not! We is on’y jes’ engage’.” runnin’ roun’ premiscusslike with a prize fighter like what 
hoals of pecuniary embarrassment, he was enjoying him- “Oh!” sighed Cupid, vastly relieved. ‘‘Tha’s diff’ent.’”’ she is doin’ with this heah Cupid Baldon, I reckon I'd jes’ 
elf to the utmost while his cash held out. Later—well, he Eighteenth Street was aseethe with the activities of mid- nacherly fix him.”’ 
was highly indifferent about the future That indeter- afternoon. The three negro photoplay houses were crowded “How?” 
minate era had a pleasant and infallible habit of taking with enthusiastic patrons; crowds eddied about the doors “They’s ways.” Florian waved his hand airily. 
care of itself of the Penny Prudential Bank Building, the imposing “Which ways?” 


He strolled four 


which nestled 


the of a cozy 
behind carefully 


turned in at gate 


little cottage comfortably 


cultivated flower bed mounted to the veranda and 
rapp d on the door 

Maldonia Rouse answered in person 

Maldonia was garbed for the street in a manner that 
would have relegated the most radiant rainbow to pale 


colorless oblivion. She had permitted an amazing artistic 
sense to run riot in selecting the garments for her afternoon 
promenade with this latest social lion. She blazed with 


colorful glory 
Maldonia’s long 


the shameful neglect of her carele 


It more than atoned for 
’ progenitors, who had 
tartling degree of pulchri 
Maldonia 


She smiled 


Stvle was uit 


imparted to their offs; no 


ring 
captivating élan about 


than 


tude There was a 


decided], deep 


more 


that was 
roguishly 

‘You is late, Cupid.” 

‘Is 1?" He shrugged indifferently 

‘I ain't objectin’,”” she interpolated hastily, fearful of 
his resentment; “‘on’y I is been waitin’ fo’ a mighty long 
time.” 

‘Is you?” 

She smiled again 

‘You is the leas’-talkin’es’ man, Cupid! Le’s go.” 

They rambled toward the center of town, a truly re- 
splendent couple. Maldonia’s left hand rested proudly on 
Cupid’s powerful arm. His eye caught the glitter of a 
diamond on the third finger. 

‘That a ginuwine di’min’, Maldonia? 

“Shuah is! 


office structure owned by and for negroes; drays rattled 
the network of car tracks; a steady stream of auto- 
mobiles honked impatiently. Lining the curb were about 
twoscore languid young men, idling away the hours. 

Cupid perceptibly slackened pace as they reached this 
Mecca of the city’s Afro-American populace. He was sar- 
preéminent and weleomed comparison. He and 
his companion approached the New Queen Vaudeville 
Theater—Colored Only. Against the lamp-post before the 
ornate portal of this model temple of amusement two young 
one a large light-brown individual, 
immature mustache; the other short, 
and excessively prosperous in appearance. 

The smaller man raised his hat to Maldonia. Cupid 
Baldon returned the The large man stared frigidly 
at the girl and remained motionless. Cupid stopped short, 
feet spread wide, cane twirling suggestively. He addressed 
the angry-looking mustached individual. 

‘Cleophus White, I done bowed to you!” 

‘That so?” Cleophus raised a pair of eyes shot through 
with jealous green. 

‘Yeh,” retorted Cupid, with deadly earnestness. ‘An’ 
w’en I bows to a gen’leman I mos’ usuamly espects him 
to return my bow back.” 

‘Espects ain’t does, Mistuh Baldon.”’ 

“Ise waitin’ fo’ that bow.” 

Cleophus stiffened. He was thirty pounds heavier than 
Cupid. He opened his lips to consign the other to a region 
noted for the monotonous sameness of its weather reports. 
Then he closed his lips and raised his hat, eyes focused on 
the girl. 


over 


torially 


men were leaning 


with an alarmingly 


, , 
siender, 


bow ° 


“Gimme time to think. . . Reckon he could git 
licked, coul’n’t he?” 

“Not by no man in this town.” 

““S’mother town, then.” 
**Reckon so. But that don’t answer me nothin’. What 
I is interes’ in is what happens to him heah. Maldonia 
thinks he is the greates’ fighter in the worl’, he could 
git knocked to Kingdom Come an’ back again somewheres 
else an’ come back an’ smooth things over with her with 
jes’ a few sof’ lies.” 

‘Then,” said Florian positively, 
licked right heah.” 

‘“‘Ain’t I done tol’ you, Flo’ian 

But Florian was thinking and Cleophus fell silent. 
Finally the smaller man smiled broadly. 

““Cleophus, is it wuth a hund’ed dollars to you to re- 
move Cupid away from Maldonia?”’ 

Cleophus gazed scornfully-upon his friend. 

“A hund’ed dollars! Shucks! That ain’t nothin’ on’y 
a baggytelle against how much I wan’s to see that fo’- 
flushin’ prize fighter git his’n.” 

“An’ you is shuah Maldonia ain’t on’y lovin’ him on 
account he’s such a good fighter?” 

“Tha’s it—that, an’ ’cause all the gals is crazy 


an’ 


“vou is got to git him 


” 


*bout’n 


him; an’ it sort of goes to a gal’s haid when a man which 
all the othe or gals wan’s picks her out.’ 
“gy 


S’posin’,” suggested Florian happily—‘“‘s’posin’ we 
could git this heah Cupid Baldon to make too much talk 
with his mouf ’bout’n he c’n lick any man of his weight in 
the worl’, an’ then git a real fust-class fighter down heah 

(Continued on Page 34 
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from Page 32 
an’ lick him lick 

him reg'lar 
Mart is of Quee nsberry rules, an’ all that? S’posin’ 
that was to be—reckon Maldonia’d git sore at 
him an’ th’ow him over?” 

“*S'posin’,”” returned Cleophus mournfully 
*‘s’posin’ I should inherit a million dollars, an’ 
ev’ybody knowed I wan’ed to give a lot of it 
away on account I got a kin’ heart; reckon I'd 
have much trouble findin’ fellers which would take some? 
You is a good feller, Flo’ian, an’ you knows heaps "bout’n 
some things; but prize fighters ain’t one of them things, 
Flo’ian—'cause you don't know nothin’ a-tall whatever 
*bout’n them.” 

“1 wa'n’t on’y s’posin’.” 

“You is the indisputed champeen s’posiner, Flo’ian. Yo’ 
plan ain't no good a-tall, however, Flo’ian, fo’ the simple 
reason that it’s rotten. An’, ’sides, they don’t "low no 
prize fightin’ in Alabama.” 

“Don't ‘low ain't got nothin’ to do with the plan I got,” 
reaponded Florian with dignity. ‘‘ But if’n you is shuah I 
ain't got no sense And he turned sadly away. 

“That ain't it,”’ pleaded his friend earnestly. ‘On'y I 
is a wo'ied man, Flo’ian; an’ all I asts you is when you 
talks to me please try an’ talk a li'l’ sense. I says thiswise: 
If they ain't ‘low prize fighting, how you gwine git Cupid 
licked heah?” 

*Tain't gwine be no prize fight.” 

“You is "bout as clear as coal dust, Flo’ian 
threw up his hands 

‘*Lemme splain.”” Florian’s face broke into a broad en- 
gaging grin. Explaining pet schemes was Florian’s hobby, 
and he rode it verbosely and often. ‘They ain’t no law 
gwine intumfere with this heah lickin’ what Cupid Baldon 
is gwine git, on account they ain’t no law in Alabama 
which says chu'ch members cain’t box each other if’n they 
is on a picnic which the chu'ch gives.” 

Cleophus was still dazed 

“| reckon that is a elegant scheme you got, Flo’ian; but 
I ain't been heahin’ nothin’ ‘bout no chu’ch picnic.” 

“Nor neither | ain’t—yet.” 

“But if'n they ain't gwine be none 

“Who says they ain't?” 

“But * Cleophus grabbed frantically for his wispy 
mustache 

“They is gwine be one.”’ 

“Which chu’ch?” 

“Lain’t shuah yet. Mos’ prob’ly either the Fust African 
M. E. or the Primitive Baptis’, on account both Rev’en’ 
Plato Tubb an’ Rev’en’ Arlandas Sipsey, which pastorizes 
them chu’ches, is got lib’al views. Thing is this: I is 
gwine make talk with Rev’en’ Plato Tubb, fust off, an’ tell 
him to git up a picnic out to Blue Lake Pahk; an’ the big 
feature is gwine be a athaletic ca’nival—wras’lin’ an’ base- 
ball an’ runnin’, an’ sechlike. An’ the plumb biggest 
thing'll be asparrin’ match. Rev’en’ Tubb'll fall fo’ it—or, 
if'n he don’t, Rev'en’ Arlandas Sipsey will. Whichever one 
does will go to Cupid Baldon an’ ast him will he box a 
exumbition fo’ sweet cha’ity, on account all them proceeds 
is gwine to the chu’ch 

Co’'se, right off, Cupid’ll want to know who he is gwine 
box with; an’ Rev’en’ Tubb ain't gwine tell him. ‘Oh, jes’ 
some local amachure!’ he'll say. An’ Cupid’ll think it’s a 
swell way he c'n show off befo’ Maldonia, on account ladies 
will be there; an’ he'll say yes, ’cause’n they ain’t no man 
in town he cain't lick if'n they’s near the same weight 

“It’s gwine look like a imformal thing to him an’ up to 
the day of the picnic he ain't gwine be wo’ied. An’ he'll 
go boastin’ roun’ "bout'n what he’s gwine do to the other 
feller. Well, L an’ you will write to Jockey Spider Hawkins, 
which is ridin’ up to Latonia now, an’ ast him to git us a 
high-class nigger fighter from over in Cinsnati fo’ sevumty- 
five dollars an’ espenses; an’ then, jes’ befo’ the picnic, we 
is gwine let ev’ybody know "bout'n this swell fighter which 
is comin’ heah to lick Cupid. 


Cleophus 
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Cupid Was a Study in Futgrist Art. 
His Bathrobe Made Joseph's Coat Look 
Like a Shy and Shrinking Violet 








“Co’se all the men- 
folks will on’erstan’ right 
off quick that it’s gwine 
be a real fight an’ not 
no sparrin’ exumbition; 
an’ they’ll all buy tickets 
an’ make the picnic a big 
success. Then, if Cupid 
ain’t all what he says he is, an’ gits skeered, he’ll leave 
heah absotively an’ ontirely—which'll fix things all right 
‘tween you an’ Maldonia. But if Cupid stays an’ fights 
he’ll git licked so bad they won’t be nothin’ lef’ of him— 
on’y th’ee grunts an’ a wiggle.” 

Florian placed well-manicured hands on slender hips 
and surveyed his friend triumphantly. He was infinitely 
pleased with himself as a schemer, and was particularly 
enamored of that portion of his scheme which cast the un- 
suspecting Tubb in the rdle of prize-fight promoter. 

“Now, Cleophus, what you got to say "bout’n my plan?” 

Solemnly Cleophus White reached for the right hand of 
his friend. He crushed it in a grip of devout friendship. 

“Flo’ian,” he orated, “‘when a man is got a frien’ like 
what you is he don’t need nothin’ mo’n on’y th’ee meals a 
day to be the happies’ man what is. When you gwine 
staht off with this heah picnic talk?” 

“Now!” retorted Florian pridefully. ‘“‘They is a ol’ an’ 
true sayin’, Cleophus: ‘They ain’t nothin’ like a present!’”’ 

It took just about fifteen minutes of adjectival mono- 
logue to wind up all arrangements with the Reverend Plato 
Tubb, of the First African M. E. Church. Florian found 
the reverend gentleman beautifully responsive. Reverend 
Tubb constitutionally favored anything which savored of 
an inflated treasury, and his clerical mind did not sprout 
the suspicion that there might be something more to the 
scheme than mere altruism. 

“Is you gwine ’range it?” he asked. 

Florian smiled a broad disarming smile. 

“Nossuh, Rev’en’ Tubb; you is gwine make all the 
‘rangements. Co’se I'll he’p with the details. They’s this 
heah Cupid Baldon ——-”’ 

“The prize fighter?” 
hands in pious horror. 

“Tha's which. If'n you asts him he is gwine do it. 
Jes’ a li'l’ sciumtific sparrin’ mat¢h—see? Co'se he'll 
do it fo’ nothin’, on account it’s fo’ cha’ity. You go 
an’ tell him heah’s a good chance to show all the folks 
heahabouts what a fine boxer he is 
into nothin’ like a fight. 

Right off he’s gwine ast 
you who is he gwine spar 
with, an’: you'll say you 
don’t know —jes’ any feller 
which we happens to pick 
up out to the picnic.” 

“But s’posin’ they ain’t 
nobody willin’ to box with 
him?” queried the practical 
Plato. 

‘Somebody will!” ¢ 

‘*But s’posin’ ——” 

Florian had an in- 
spiration, 

“"Tween you an’ 
I, Rev’en’ Tubb, 
Cleophus White is 
strong fo’ this picnic 
on account he loves a 
the Fust African. M. 
E. Chu’ch so much; 
an’ he said I should 
tell you he’d do it 
hiss’f if’n you 
coul’n’t git no one 
else. Co'se youis got 





Reverend Tubb elevated his 
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“Why, When! Finishes With 
That Man, Maidonia—They 
is Gwine Haf to Scrape Him Up in a Shovet! When 
I Hits Him I is Gwine Jar His Gran'’children"’ 
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to make Brother Baldon promise sacred he ain’t gwine hu’t 
who we git to box with him, him bein’ a prefessional an’ 
who boxes with him nothin’ on’yaamachure. On’erstan’?’’ 
Reverend Plato Tubb understood. So did 
Cupid Baldon. Plato made him understand. 
Between interviews with Florian 
Slappey and Cupid Baldon, the Rev- 
erend Plato had allowed his enthusi- 
asm to expand. He had become a 
zealous worker in behalf of the pro- 
posed picnic and athletic carnival. So 
he painted in glowing colors the glori- 
ous potentialities of the situation for 
Cupid. Cupid, after all, was the chief 
attraction; and Cupid’s consent was 
all that was needed to insure the 
success of the undertaking. In outlin- 
ing the plan Reverend Tubb—never 
one to go out of his way for the purpose of giving credit 
to another—refrained from mentioning the fact that the 
idea for the boxing bout had originated in the fertile brain 
of Florian Slappey, or that Florian was the bosom friend 
of Cleophus White, the faintly mustached gentleman whose 
fiancée was the root of the turmoil. 

Cupid fell. He fell even though he was, at the outset, 
leery of the proposition. Cupid was not a fighter. He had 
never in his life stepped into a ring save on the rare occa- 
sions when the broken-down boxer whom he had seconded 
conscripted him as human punching bag under the high- 
sounding title of sparring partner. 

It was the offhand manner in which the Reverend Plato 
informed him that his opponent was to be “‘ Jes’ some man 
what we picks up out to Blue Lake Pahk” which did the 
work. Cupid realized that he knew just enough about 
boxing to insure his own safety in such a match. Win or 
not, he could at least cover and stall through six rounds 
with any amateur. He was vastly relieved by the Reverend 
Tubb’s exaction of a promise that the affair was to be a 
sparring match for points and not to savor in any way of 
a battle. 

It was all meat for Cupid. Should the bout prove a 
fiasco, he felt that he could alibi himself excellently by his 
promise to a gentleman of the cloth that he would inflict 
no damage upon his luckless opponent. He also intended 
to see toit that his adversary was given similar instructions. 

The plan seemed burglar-proof. Cupid knew he had 
built for himself a fearsome reputation as a vicious fighter. 
And, so far as he knew, there wasn’t another man in the 
city who understood the elementary rules of the noble art 
of self-defense. Mere—he banked strongly upon the 
psychological certainty that whoever his opponent was, 
the gentleman would enter the ring with an abiding respect 
for the professional. 

And there was Maldonia to be considered. Cupid en- 
visioned himself the victor in a flashy innocuous sparring 
match. He knew he was adored by the fair Maldonia 
largely because of her implicit faith in his tales of fistic 
achievement. From Cupid's standpoint the scheme was 
flawless; he stood to win great luscious gobs of glory with- 
out the slightest danger to himself or his reputation. 

He accepted. He did so condescendingly, as a movie 
actor shakes hands with a mere playwright. The Reverend 
Plato was delighted. More 
so was Florian Slappey. 
And most so was Cleophus 
White. 

Florian laboriously 
indited a letter to 
Jockey Spider Haw- 
kins, then at Latonia. 
Three days later he re- 
ceived an answer: 






















Der bruther Florian: 
I was sur glad to here 
from you yestday I 
went out at wunce and 
found just the man you 
want wich is a fin midel- 
wait fiter name nockout dixy he 
is a fine fiter and will get thare 
6 oclok trane mornin of the 15 
wich you say is the picnic and 
I am shur he will nock hel out 
of this cupid baldon wich you 
rights me about and I shur hope 
he does and I got him for fifty 
dollars (50) and espensis I no 
that is alrite and right me about 
how the fite comes out becos 
this nockout dixy is sum class 
and you can bet yur mony on 
him with lov to all and tell all 
of the boys helo for me I am yures 
truley 

JOCKEY SPIDER HAWKINS. 


‘ Meantime Cupid Baldon had 
\ been industriously digging his 





owngrave. All previous boastings 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


lo help you select 
a good suit of clothes: 


Selecting satisfactory clothes is apt to be a 
troublesome job unless you follow a regular 
rule. 

You will see some men who a/ways get good 
clothes. 

You will see others who are sometimes dressed 
well. 

How can you be sure of hitting the bull’s- 
eye every time? 

By making it your regular rule to buy your 
clothes at the Styleplus Store in your town. 

Then you will get Styles Snap and swing for 
the smart dressers. A good appearance for 
mature men. 

Then you will get Ouality: Styleplus have the 
dependable quality that is built on reliable fab- 
rics and materials, carefully tailored. 

Then you will pay a Moderate Price: Yor 
Styleplus offer an economy in clothes—a full 
dollar’s value for every dollar paid. 

Start the habit today at your Styleplus Store. 
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$25-$30-$35-$40 
“The sleeve ticket’ tells re price” 
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Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc Baltimore, Md 


AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 








(Continued from Page 34) 
faded to a pale pink by comparison with his latest surge 
of self-adulation. Cupid was a firm believer in the art of 
personal press-agentry. Within two days he had every 
man and woman in colored circles weeping sad salt tears 
for the prospective victim 

As for Maldonia, she fell more deeply than ever under 
the mesmeric spell of his everflowing speech. At last she 
was to see this nonpareil engaged in the practice of his 
profession. For the sake of her tender sensibilities, he 
promised that he would not annihilate his opponent. He 
agreed to give a delicate exhibition of gentle sparring. 
And the more he talked, the more confident he became. 
The whole town listened and waxed wildly enthusiastic. 
Tickets for the picnic sold like hot cakes. 

Cleophus and Florian waited patiently to explode their 
bomb until they were quite sure Cupid had hopelessly en- 
tangled himself in the web of his own boasting. Cleophus 
made no attempt to insinuate himself into the immediate 
vicinity of the divine Maldonia. He went quietly about 
his business with a bland satisfied smile decorating his 
modestly mustached face 

The night before the picnic Florian and Cleophus trailed 
Cupid and Maldonia to the Gold Crown Ice-Cream parlor 
That soft-drink dispensary was crowded. March Clisby, 
long and lanky and eternally smil- 
ing, the 
behind the fountain, concocting 
creamy, fizzy, foamy drinks with 
lightning speed and mastered art 
Corena, his fair young wife, pre- 
ided in the cage 
Small boys darted hither 
and thither through the 
ery 


achieved impossible 


cashier's 


good-natured crowd, 
ing the orders and collect 
ing therefor 

audible hush 
of the morrow entered with 
Maldoniaon hisarm. They 
an 


There was an 


as the hero 


eated themselves at 
empty table midway of the 
oft-drink emporium 

The chatter was agai 
tilled as Florian entered 
with the fiancé of Cupid’ 
lady trv nd 
Florian deliberately se 
lected seats at a table with 
Doctor and Mrs. Atcher 
on—a table next to that 
Cupid 


Cleophus and 


at which and 
Maldonia sat 

Cleophus dignifiedly 
ignored his fiancée and her 
loud escort 
Maldonia’s tilted 
ceilingward, Cupid Baldon 
pounded on the table top 
with a hamlike fist and bel- 
through the 
soy, you ain’t took our orders till yet!" 


mouthed 
nose 


Nes 


of 


lowed store 


Conversation did not again become general. All 
eyes were focused on the center two tables; all 
ears were strained for some word hinting trouble 

But trouble seemed afar off. Apparently Cleo- 


He chatted 


phus had never been more happy or care free 


volubly with the negro surgeon and his extremely ample 
wife, casually discussing topics of the day It was Doctor 
Atcherson who fired the innocent question for which 


( leophus had been angling 


‘Shuah | is goin’ to the picnic to-morrow! It ought to 


be a good succes 


Success is right!’’ answered Florian quickly. ‘They 
jes’ ain't no other name fo’ it 


*Who,” tor blandly, ‘ 
Brother Cupid Baldon? 


inquired the do is gwine box with 


He glanced 
saw that bejawed individual 


Florian concealed a grin with difficulty 
covertly at the fighter 
leaning forward intently 

Ain't you heard?” 


and 


he temporized 


No.” 
"Twas thisaway,"’ explained the dapper little schemer: 
They wa'n't a man in this heah town would box with 


Brother Baldon; an’ we di’n't know which to do 
happened it that luck played right into our han’s 
“What you mean— luck?” 
“Well, L is got a frien’ up to Cinsnati which knows sum- 
thin’ "bout scientific 


on’y so 


boxin’, an’ it jes’ happen’ so he was 
comin’ th’oo to’morrow on his way to N’Yawleens. So I 
ist him would he stop over as a favor to me an’ he’p out by 
sparrin’ a li'l’ with Brother Baldon; an’ he says shuah he 
will. He'll be in on the six o'clock a. M. train t’morrow 
mawnin’.” 

‘No! Not a reg’lar fighter? 


“One of the bestes’ middleweights what they is.” 
“No!” 
“Yeh!” 
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The squinty eyes of the skinny little doctor were glowing 
with anticipatory joy. 

**Mebbe ——”’ 

Florian winked. He leaned forward and whispered con- 
fidentially to the doctor; but not so confidentially that his 
words failed to carry several tables distant: 

“Co’se, bein’ as the chu’ch is gittin’ it up, 'twoul’n’t do 
to say nothin’ right out loud; but whenever real prefes- 
sional fighters git together they ain’t gwine be no sof’ an’ 
fancy sparrin’ pulled.” 

“‘Wha’s the name of this fighter which is comin’ in 
t’morrow mawnin’?”’ queried Atcherson. 

“His name” —Florian chuckled—“his name is Knock- 
out Dixie!”’ 

Unconsciously Cupid Baldon grunted audibly. Into his 
mind there flashed vivid memory of a certain evening in 
Memphis—his fighting boss in the ring with the cele- 
brated Knockout Dixie. The gong sounded for round one. 
There was a scraping of feet, a fusillade of padded mitts, 
and Cupid Baldon had leaped wildly into the ring to help 
tote his entirely unconscious em- 
ployer to a malodorous dressing 
room. 

If there was one middleweight 
whom Cupid Baldon held in 


“Cleophus White, I Done Bowed to Yout An’ W'en I Bows toa 
Gen'teman I Usuamly Bapects Him to Return My Bow Back" 


abiding respect, that man was Knockout Dixie. Knockout 
bore a well-deserved nom de guerre, and Cupid envisioned 
himself dragged from the ring, limp and lachrymose, after 
a single punch. 

He rose abruptly and fairly dragged Maldonia from the 
Gold Crown. His air of braggadocio had departed. 

“T ain’t feelin’ so awful good,” he answered Mal- 
question. Florian saw, understood, and winked 
portentously at Cleophus 

The news spread like wildfire. After all the boxing 
match was to be a regular six-round fight. The great 
Cupid Baldon was going to mix things with the even greater 
Knockout Dixie, the Nashville phenom. There was a 
grand eleventh-hour rush for tickets. And finally a coterie 
of the cognoscenti cornered Florian ».nd Cleophus. 

“Is that on the level "bout’n Knockout Dixie comin’ 
heah to fight Cupid Baldon?” 

“Uh-huh! Jes’ stoppin’ over fo’ that pretickeler pur- 
pose : 

“How come him to do that?” 

**Jes’ happen so.”’ Florian grinned broadly. 

“Haw! Reckon maybe Cleophus White ain't knowin’ 
nothin’ "bout it—huh?” 

Cleophus’ six feet of massive height shook with merri- 
ment. He pulled at his near mustache affectionately. 

“How come you to sispec’ I got a han’ in bringin’ 
Knockout Dixie heah?”’ 

“*Cause Cupid is been runnin’ roun’ with yo’ gal- 
tha’s why! But the p’int is, Cleophus: Is you shuah he is 
gwine tu’n up t’morrow?” 

**Jes’ shuah’s hell’s made fo’ bad niggers.” 

“‘An’ if’n we bets an’ he don’t come?” 


donia’s 
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“Huh!” boasted Cleophus grandiloquently. ‘“If’n 
Knockout Dixie ain’t git heah t’morrow mawnin’ I gwine 
see that Cupid Baldon gits licked in the afternoon if’n I 
is got to do it my own se’f!” 

Dr. Brutus Herring, D. D. S., pushed his big frame 
through the eager crowd. Large as he was, he was shorter 
by an inch and lighter by ten pounds than Cleophus. 

“Ts you mean that, Brother White?”’ 

Cleophus, secure in the belief that he could rely on 
Jockey Spider Hawkins, met Herring’s eyes squarely. 

“‘Shuah I means it!” 

“You mean,” persisted Herring, intent on fastening the 
other down to a statement he could not dodge later 
“you mean that if’n anythin’ should go wrong an’ 
Knockout Dixie don’t git heah, you is gwine fight Cupid 
Baldon yo’ own se’f?” 

“Posituvely!” 

Dr. Brutus Herring faced the crowd triumphantly. 

“You-all heah that, gen’lemen: Cleophus is promise’ 
sacred that he is gwine fight Cupid Baldon if’n this other 
gen’leman don’t git heah.” A roar of 
spontaneous approval rose heavenward. 
Much as the assemblage was licking its 
chops at the prospect of a bout between 
two famous professionals, it 
was even more desirous of see- 
ing the rivals in the roped 
arena together. Grudge fights 
have a delicious savagery that 
mere money cannot purchase. 

“They ain’t no reason you 
cain’t lick Cupid Baldon,” 
commented Herring reflec- 
tively. ‘ You is at least thutty 
poun’s heavier, an’ you is 
strong like a ox.” 

Cleophus shrugged 
tiently. 

“Don’t make no diff’ence 
*bout’n me. The p’int is that 
Knockout Dixie is gwine be 
heah; an’ time he finishes with 
ol’ Cupid Baldon that man 
ain’t gwine know nothin’ 
‘ceptin’ on’y how angels 
looks.”’ 

“Tha’s all well an’ good,” 
retorted Herring. “All I 
wan’ed to be shuah of is that 
they is gwine be a fight.” 
“They'll be a scrap, shuah nuff,”’ reassured the 
exalted Cleophus, ‘‘pervidin’ on’y that Cupid 
don’t git a ‘tack of col’ feet an’ beat it back to 
N’Yawleens, from where he come from.” 

Meantime the sadly perturbed Cupid was escort- 
ing Maldonia to her home. His naturally sluggish 
brain was hitting on all six cylinders. He was realizing 
poignantly that he had fallen into an extremely neat 
trap. Content in the knowledge that he knew sufficient 
about sparring to outpoint any raw impersonal amateur 
in a friendly six-round match, he had been hoist by the 
petard of his own fondness for the spotlight. He had 
been entirely too anxious to display his professional wares 
for the delectation of Maldonia. 

During the early part of the walk Cupid was entirely 
silent. What talking was done emanated from Maldonia. 
Cupid was speculating gloomily on the dull gray aspect of 
the morrow. He knew he had about as much chance with 
Knockout Dixie as a gelatin chicken in a rainstorm. 

The first solution to the dilemma that presented itself 
was a prompt exodus, with himself as the exoduster; but 
sentimental and practical arguments prevailed against it. 
In the first and most important place, he was broke. For 
a long time he had been skating on dangerously thin 
ice, maintaining a sort of credit by his imposing front. 

It was quite impossible to question the commercial 
rating of a hauteur such as his; but it was pecuniarily out 
of the question for him to attempt a long journey, and a 
short one promised to do him little good. His immediate 
need was for cash and plenty of it. 

The ideé of separating himself from Maldonia didn’t 
cause him any particular worry. There had been great 
satisfaction, of course, in monopolizirg the girl who wore 
the blazing engagement ring of the large and handsome 
Cleophus White. Cupid had instinctively disliked Cleophus 
at the outset; he resented Cleophus’ too carefully nour- 
ished mustache. And Cupid had little real affection for 
Cleophus’ fiancée. Her open idolatry of his cosmopoli- 
tanism tickled his vanity; but matrimony had never 
wrinkled his brow. 

He thought, then, of Knockout Dixie, and reflected 
sadly that by the sunset of another day all illusions Mal- 
donia might yet retain concerning his fistic prowess would 
be thoroughly and permanently shattered. 

He envisaged the inevitable culmination of the san- 
guinary encounter—himself sleeping peacefully on the 
canvas while Knockout Dixie towered triumphantly above 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Its own peculiar public—the largest 


following of its kind in the world— 
has never been won away from the 
Cadillac, even for a little while. 


There is a strain of steadfastness 
in the American people when they 
have tested a principle, ora product, 
and proven it sound. 


In these days of lightning-like and 
disturbing changes, it is reassuring 
to recall this national characteristic, 
even in so slight a matter as the 
history of a motor car. 


Cadillac history certainly contra- 
dicts any charge of instability or 
fickleness that might be made 
against us as a people. 


No glamour of newness, no specious 
appeal of any sort, has ever been 
able to distract public attention 


away from the fundamental good- 
ness of the Cadillac. 


Conviction of that goodness has 
deepened, and broadened, and 
spread, and grown steadily stronger. 


It is true that you seem to hear, 
just now, more ardent praise of the 
Cadillac than ever before. 


That is because the world war 
has given a more dramatic setting 
to Cadillac goodness. 


The old thought, which has held 
so many owners steadfast, is merely 
operating 1n a new way, and in a 
wider sphere. 


The Cadillac has benefited by. a 
national habit of hunting for things 
that are basically right, and, when 
found, holding fast to them. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY = DETROIT, MICH 
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him, and Cleophus White beaming pride- 
fully and posse ely upon the reclaimed 
Maldonia He held no false hopes as to 
the lady in the ast once he was de- 
throned, it was a certainty that she would 
return promptl to her first true love 
Obviously it was Cupid’s cue for action 
le racked his brain for the answer and 
found it flashing in his troubled eyes 
He was certain to lose He had recon- 
ed himself to the fact that, since flight 
was impossible, he must climb into the 
ring and meekly extend his jaw for a single 
oporifie puncel But he, alone of those in 
he city, knew for a certainty just what the 
termination of the bout would be. There 
ere many who thought he was due to be 
ked out; but only he~ Cupid Baldon 
knew it! It was a sure-thing bet. 
Cupid Baldon chuckled Maldonia 
via ed up quickly 
Vhat you is laughin’ "bout, Cupid?” 
Huh?” 
You done laughed right out loud 
Did 1? Reekon it was ‘cause I been 
thinkin’ what a pr e this hei un Knock 
it Dixie is gwine git t’morrow.’ 
‘What you mear "prise?"’ 
He thinks he is gwine lick me.” 
‘Not” 
‘Yeh! An’ I was jes’ laughin’, thinkin’ 
f his face w’en | lan’s my ol’, trusty, 
aymak’ ho't-arm right hook to the 
iw an’ he goes down fo’ ‘bout ‘leven 
ount Why, when I finishes with that 
man, Maldonia they is gwine | af toserape 


him up in a shovel! When I hits him I is 





gwine jar his gran’children.” 
Shuah you is!" she affirmed loyally. 
I'll bet you is gwine squish him right.” 
‘Squish it is! I is gwine sink my fis’ so 
hahd in his stummick they is gwine haf 


to pull it out with a derrick — on’y 
He paused and a profound lugubriosity 
supplanted the grin that had lightened his 


face for a few brief moments ‘It’s a 
downright pity!” 

“What?” 

‘That | can't go bet on my se'f. I is 
losin’ the easies’ money | is ever made by 
that. You see, Maldonia, | done loant my 
a five hund’ed dollars out to a frien’ in 
N'Yawleens las’ week what wrote me fo’ it 
to buy a autymohile an’ ontil he pays 
me back — which ain't till day after t’mor- 
row Ise pow’ ful ho't of cash money “i 

What you need with money?” 

| reckon some of you wimminfolks is 
heen fooled, Maldonia, into thinkin’ this 
wa'n't gwine be nothin’ on'y jes’ a frien’ly 

arrir match But, tween I an’ you, 
Maldonia folks which thinks that is plumb 
foolish in they haid Yo’ fiansay that big 

immix of a Cleophus White is the one 

whiel bringin’ Knockout Dixie heah, 
thinkin’ he e’n lick me An’ the plenty 
shiecl fool nuff to ‘gree with him an’ 
bet money on it 

Now I is tellin’ you the Gawd’s truth, 
Maldonia they ain’t or gwine be two 
blow truck in that fight l gwine hit 
hat nigger an’ he’s gwine hit the floor 
Tha all' Phooey! Jes’ like that An’, 
eein’ as ry the case, I is been thinkin 
t o't of a dawg-gawr 1 shame I ain't got 
aarti tg acted 

Maldonia cogitated intensivel The 
eves of Cupid Baldon rested yearningly 
ipon the secintillant brilliance of her en 
gagement ring 

Ifntior had me frier who'd loant 
me a li'l’ money fo’ jes’ on’y twen'y-four 
sob n ) \ 

if'n | had rn faltered Mal 
donia weak 

‘'Pain't like bettin’ pur ued the would 
be fighter. “ Bettin’ is takin’ a chance; 
an’ the on’y chance you is takin’ this way 
" how quick you elect vo’ wit nin's It’s 

e san findin’ money. Co’se I woul'n’t 
borry Irom you 

Ve you would,” flared the mercenary 
Maldonia ‘eause’n I'd make you An’ 
then Lan’ you could split the profits.” 

Cupid brow cleared His face broke 

>a radian mile, as though she had pre- 
ented a unique and brilliant suggestion 

Dawg-gawn! That makes it diff’ent 

t it if | an’ you is splittin’ the win 

So, if'n you puts it on a busine 

‘ ke what it ought to got to be 

On'y L ain't got no money,” she wailed 

Yes, you is.” He leaned confidently 

\iy 

I 

Which?” 

That they ring! 

She flashed a ed glance a e ring 
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“That'd be doin’ Cleophus kind of a 
dirty trick, woul’n’t it?” she queried, a bit 
doubtful of her ethical basis. 

“Huh! He woul’n’t even know nothin’ 
"bout it. He ain't hangin’ roun’ you much 
these days anyway. Mos’ prob’ly he don’t 
love you no mo’. An’, besides, ‘tain’t like 
you was givin’ the ring away. You could 
raise sixty dollars on that ring easy; an’ 
by the time Cleophus an’ that uppity li'l’ 
shrimp, Flo’ian Slappey, gits finished with 


makin’ talk they is all gwine be willin’ to 
bet they money on Knockout Dixie. An’ 
it'd be like findin’ sixty dollars. Then 


you'd have yo’ ring back an’ thutty doll: ars 
esides—an’ they is some pow’ ful han’some 
clothes e’n be bought fo’ thutty dollars.” 

Maldonia hesitated. She desired to make 
the venture, but was afraid. They argued 
the matter pro and con before the soft in- 
sinuations of Cupid won her over. When 
he parted from her half an hour later the 
ring was tucked snugly in his vest pocket 
and he was streaking it at record-breaking 
speed for a very liberal money lender with 
whom he was well acquainted. 

The loan man stood for a seventy-dollar 
touch on the ring. Cupid Baldon left his 
sanctum fee _ as happy as a man can feel 
who has the bittersweet knowledge that he 
is destined to receive a horrible beating 
and seventy dollars the following day. 
Cupid had abandoned all thought of refus- 
ing the battle; he knew the temper of his 
recently made friends and he understood 
full well that he was scheduled for the re- 
ceiving end of violence—if not at the hands 
of Knockout Dixie, then from his erstwhile 
friends. And he preferred the scientific 
brand, with all the mercy extended by 
Marquess of Queensberry rules. 

He made his way to Bud Peaglar’s Bar- 
becue Lunch Room and Billiard Parlor, 
and peered through the fog of cigarette 
smoke. Bud Peaglar himself bustled for- 
ward officiously to greet the distinguished 
guest. There was a let-down in the din and 
the clicking of the ivory balls ceased tem- 
porarily. Following Bud came a score or 
more of fight fans, who clustered about the 


pair. Bud spoke: 
‘Evenin’, Mistuh Baldon.’ 
L 0, Bud! How's tricks?” 
‘Fine an’ dandy! Lookin’ fo’ some- 
one?” 
“Yeh.’ 


“Which?” 

*‘Roston Marble cia 

“Jackson Ramsay's 

“Uh-huh!” 

“What you wan’s with him?’ 

“Huh! What you reckon I wan's? I 
wan's to place sevumty dollars which says 
I is gwine knock eve'lastin’ tar outen this 
heah Knockout Dixie.” 


bettin’ agent?’ 


‘No!" Bud Peaglar’s eyes popped. 
‘Yeh!” 
‘You is bettin’ sevumty dollars you is 


beat Knockout Dixie?’ 

Cupid ostentatiously produced a large 
roll 

‘Heah’s the sevumty. 
says | wins by a knockout 

‘My Lawd! But he’s a 
fighter, Mistuh Baldon.” 

‘The badder they 
‘em, Brother Peaglar 
‘em 


wine 


Ev'y cent of that 


awful bad 


the better I 
I ain’t never 


comes, 


likes 


yet met 30 bad they won't flop w’en 
my right hook tickles they jaw. I ain’t use’ 
that sho't-arm hook ve'y often, because 


they’s plumb danger that the man what I 
hits is gwine qualify right prompt an’ sud- 
den fo’ tenor in a heavumly quartet. An’ 
this heah sevumty dollars backs them 
words.” 


A youngster by the door emitted a shrill 


Squaw h 

‘Yonder poe Boston Marble ‘erost the 
street.” 

Cupid and Bud Peaglar started for the 
door 

‘I'll call him,” volunteered the inter- 
ested Peaglar 

“Never mind!” negatived Cupid, and 
darted across the broad busy thoroughfare. 
He linked his arm through Boston’s and 
they strolled northward on Eighteenth 
Street “T been inquirin’ "bout’n 
you Boston,” opened ( ‘upid 

The melancholy agent for Jackson Ram- 


say's lottery and gambling establishment 
turned vacant fishy eyes upon his com- 
panion 

Yeh; an’ they say you is pow’ful 
tight-lipped.” 

‘Thet so?”’ 

‘An’ that if’n you gits money to bet, you 
bets it like what you is tol’, an’ don’t say 
nothin’ to nobody ‘bout’n it.” 
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“Thet so?” 
“My Lawd! 
on’y ‘Thet so’?”’ 
“Reckon so.” 

“Well, heah’s the idee, Boston: Co’se 
you knows all "bout this fight I is gwine 
have t’morrow with Knockout Dixie, don’t 
you?’ 

“Reckon so.” 

“T wan’s you to take this heah sevumty 
dollars; keep five fo’ yo’ ¢’mission an’ bet 
the sixty-five. But the way you is to bet 
that sixty-five, Boston, is that I gits 
licked!” 

Boston's sadly drooping eyelids flickered 
with an almost human quiver of interest. 

“Say it again.’ 

“You is to bet that sixty-five dollars 
against me! Git that? You is to bet that 
I is gwine lose! You is to bet that I gits 


Cain’t you say nothin’ 


knocked out! An’ you ain't to say nothin’ 
to nobody "bout how I is bettin’—on’er- 
stan’?” 


“Reckon so. Thet all?” Boston gulped. 
“Tha’s all. Shuah you on ‘erstan’?’ 

“Reckon so. G'by!’ 

“G'by!"" And then, as the elongated 
betting agent flapped mournfully out of 
earshot, Cupid added: ‘‘ You po’ misguided 
fish!” 

At five o’clock the following morning, 
even before a clear sunrise gave promise 
of a perfect day for the picnic, Cleophus 
White and Florian Slappey were at the 
station to meet the train from Cincinnati. 
The train puffed under the shed strictly 
according to schedule. A _ heavy-eyed 
crowd streamed out of the colored coach 
and through the exit gates. But in the 
crowd there was no Mister Knockout Dixie; 
nor was there any man who might by any 
flight of imagination have been mistaken 
for a professional fighter. 

Cleophus’ eyes met Florian’s and _be- 
tween them flashed a startled wireless. 
Cleophus had a sudden sickening idea that 
he had trusted Spider Hawkins not wisely 
but too well. He seized Florian by the 
arm and the two men got busy. They cir- 
culated through the crowd and quizzed a 
score of the colored gentry who had made 
the trip southward from the Ohio metrop- 
olis. The more they questioned, the more 
convinced they became that Mr. Dixie was 
not only not on the train but that he never 
had been. 

The eyes of the two men met again— 
sadly. The defection of the fighting oaee 
man was cataclysmal. They chorused ¢ 
tirade against the missing fighter and his 
jockey sponsor. Then, sick at heart, they 
retraced their steps to Florian’s office, 
where they found a telegram: 


“On account broken arm nockout dixie 
canot leave to arive for fight. Too late to 
get sumbody else. Tuff luck! 

“JOCKEY SPIDER HAWKINS.’ 


The door opened and Dr. Brutus Her- 
ring, followed by half a dozen fight-crazy 
friends in all their glory of picnic garb, 
entered. 


“Where 


> 


Knockout Dixie is at? 


Mournfully Florian extended the tele- 
gram. Gloom descended over the gather- 
ing. Only Doctor Herring smiled. And 


then he spoke, eyes focused steadily on the 
massive muse ular figure of Cleophus White. 
“You is got to fight him!” 

Cleophus shied nervously. Certain as he 
had been that Cupid would crumple be- 
fore the viciously professional onslaught 
of Knockout Dixie, just so certain was 
he that if he entered the ring with Cupid 
he might save his friends the annoyance 
of selecting a tombstone by personally at- 
tending to that detail in advance. He 
pulled nervously at the wisp of hair on his 
upper lip. 

“T ain't no fighter,” he negatived. 

A wild wolf-pack yell went up from the 
assemblage: 

” You promised if'n Knoc kout Dixie 
di’ n ’t git heah you’ d fight him yo’ ownse’f!” 

““T--I—I wa'n’t on’y jokin’.” 
“Jokin’ don’t go with us. We is paid 
our money to see a fight, an’ we is gwine 
if’n we have to th’ow you into the 
Ain't it so, Doctor Herring?” 
‘Right you is!” 

“You is thutty poun’s heavier’n what he 
is, Cleophus, an’ they ain't no reason why 
you eain’t lick him.” 

*He’s a prefessionai.’ 

‘You promised,” grated 
ring; “‘an’ you is jes’ nacherly 
fight.” 

Cleophus had built a Frankenstein’s 
monster. He glanced wildly at the stern 
set faces of those he had accounted friends 


see one 
ring. 


Brutus Her- 
got to 
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and found nary a hint of mercy. He had 
pledged himself. Mére—he had luridly 
proclaimed that if he should fight Cupid 
Baldon he would treat him even more 
roughly than Knockout Dixie would have 
done. He vainly regretted his empty 
boastings, mouthed when the possibility 
of Knockout’s defection had not occurred 
to him. He hadn’t left himself a single 
loophole. Of course he could flatly refuse 
and forever lose caste. As for Maldonia, 
she would be irrecoverably lost to him. 

“T’d mos’ prob’ly git licked,” he said 
weakly. 

“*Gittin’ licked ain’t no disgrace,”’ re- 
torted the dentist cheeringly. ‘“‘ Heaps of 
better men than what you is is got licked 
by Cupid Baldon.” 

Such philosophy was poor consolation 
for the distraught Cleophus. He reflected 
with morbid satisfaction that he was paid 
up on his dues in the Over the River Bury- 
ing Society, and that as Past Grand Royal 
Monarch of the Torchbearers of Glory, 
Council Number Ten, he should receive a 
regal funeral, led by the lodge’s drill team 
in full parade regalia and a band of music. 
But he had an unpleasant hunch that per- 
sonally he should not enjoy the obsequies. 

“As I was sayin’, ‘tain’t no disgrace to 
git licked,” reite rated the dentist. 

An idea came to Cleophus— an idea be- 
gotten of Brutus Herring’s words. There 
was no disgrace in defeat. Very well, 
would play the réle of martyr; he would 
climb into the ring and assume a bold 


front. He would strut to the center, shake 
hands, and wait for a blow to land. And 
when it landed—kerflop!—he’d go down 


and out; an honorable defeat before a foe 
whose profession was fighting. 

“’Tain’t that Ise scared,” 
thoughtfully. 

“Co’se you ain’t scared! 
him easy. You is said so yo’se’f; an’ 
is got plenty cause.” 

“Shuah! I e’n lick him—easy.” 

“Trouble with you,” sizzled Doctor Her- 
ring, “is that you ain’t got no confumdence. 
I is got a pow’ful strong hunch this heah 
Cupid Baldon ain’t nothin’ on’y a big- 
mouthed fo’-flusher. You is thutty poun’s 
heavier an’ a heap stronger. An’ sencet 
you is got to fight him anyways iy 

At nine o’clock the melancholy Boston 
Marble had another visitor. 

*‘Mawnin’, Mistuh White.” 

“‘Mawnin’, Brother Marble. 
feelin’?”’ 

“Tol’able.” 

“T is got a mission fo’ you, Brother 
Marble. Co’se you won’t say no repeats 
to nobody *bout’n what I is sayin’ to 
you? i 

“Reckon not.” 

“You know”’—nervously—‘* Tempus At- 
tucks, what hel’ yo’ job befo’ you got it, was 
a pow’ ful loose talker.” 

“Tempus Attucks is flew.” 

“‘Heah’s the how of it: I is soht of got 
my foot into sumthin’; an’, tween I an’ 
you, Lisin bad. To brief things up: Knock- 
out Dixie ain’t showed up an’ the pienic is 
jes’ fixin’ to staht out fo’ Blue Lake Pahk. 
An’ they is brought a heap of presuasion to 
bear that I is got to fight Cupid Baldon. 
On’erstan’?” 

‘Reckon so. 

“T ain’t got no mo’ chance with this 
heah Cupid Baldon, which is a prefessional 
fighter, than what a baked ham is got with 
a hongry nigger. An’, sencet I got totakea 
lickin’, says to myse’f I might’s well 
make sumthin’ outen it. So I got sevumty- 
five dollars heah which I wants you to bet 
fo’ me; and you bet it that Cupid Baldon 
wins this hee ah fight. See?” 

™ see. 

““Co’se they ain’t gwine be nothin’ said 
*bout’ n how I bet, is they? I e’n trus’ 
you! ?’ 

*Reckon so. 

Cleophus departed, 


he remarked 


You e’n lick 
you 


How you is 


” 


slightly solaced by 


the knowledge that, since he must be 
whipped, he stood to make seventy-five 
dollars—minus commission—-on the deal. 


And he knew that he could trust Boston 
Marble to keep his secret. Saying nothing 
and saying it frequently was Boston’s spe- 
cialty. 

Cleophus’ money was placed with the 
betting agent under instructions to place it 
against himself. He was beset with a sud- 
den gnawing doubt. He bethought him- 
self that there was no one in the city willing 
to bet that he would win. That being the 
case, his money would not be covered and 
he should take his beating without finan- 
cial reward. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Now the New Hudson Super-Six 


And the Price is $1975 


Dealers Are Showing it for the First Time 
A Perfection of the Car You Know So Well 


ceded a leader. Each body type is famous for good looks and the 
completeness of every detail. 


Se ee ee 


The perfection that men have said would make the Hudson 
Super-Six the finest automobile that is built is embraced in the 
new models Hudson dealers are now showing. 


id 


On That Experience 
We Built a New Hudson 


Only within the Hudson organization was such development 
possible. Our engineers, for the most part the same personnel 
responsible for all previous Hudsons, had had unequalled oppor 
For Which It Is Known tunities. Every car built in those years became a guide to future 

advancement. Every endurance test revealed new ways to 

Each year has seen the emphasis of some new quality in the improvement. Every model suggested a simpler, more beautiful 
Hudson Super-Six. Four years ago, when new, it was the 72% car. The experience of every owner was an influence toward 
greater horsepower without increase of motor weight or sacrifice 
of simplicity that attracted. 


Four years with 60,000 cars in use have shown how to free it 
from many of the annoyances regarded as inevitable to all cars. 


Recall The Qualities 


ee 


gellar 


a= 


perfection. 


Such a car is the new Hudson Super-Six. 


It is the fulfillment of the promise of those 60,000 cars now 
service. 


Some thought such power would prove destructive and so many 
famous tests were made to prove endurance. 


The Price Is $1975 


If this new Hudson were not so attractive in itself the pr 
would command first promise in this announcement 


Everyone recalls how Hudson stock cars made new records for 
speed. Among them, 1819 miles in‘ 24 hours. 


The run from San Francisco to New York and return in 10 days 


21 hours remains unmatched though numerous attempts have But as value first and price second is a Hudson policy 


since been made by others. 


It became the largest selling fine car. There is a Super-Six for 
each six miles of improved roadway in America. Not a city block, 
not a village, not a cross roads—that does not know it. Hardly a 
boy who does not recognize it and its White Triangle. 


It created new standards of beauty, so much so that it is con- 


Hudson Motor Car Company 














Syp2 aos 


emphasis is placed upon price than might be expected 

We have no reservations to offer for Hudson value 
confident of its attainment. Its worth is undisputed 
it as the perfection of the earlier Super-Sixes, and we 
price on a basis of large quantity production and not 
rival cars may scll for 


We know you will want to see the new Hudson S 


Detroit, Michigan 
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HAUGHTON 
ELEVATORS 


“Made in Toledo 











Forty per cent of all orders for 
Haughton Elevators are re-orders. 


Many users have re-ordered from five to fifteen 
times. These include the largest buyers of eleva- 
tors in the United States, who have the best means 
of proving the efficiency and economy of their 
elevator equipment. 

These repeated orders are evidence that Haugh- 
ton Elevators do give exceptional service under 
all conditions. 





CLEVELAND CITY HALL Pees: f 
Equipped with 12 Haughton Elevators, The earlier installations gave us Sui A sati Sf ac lion 


including six of the Haughton high-speed j “ae ae P $ . ates . me j 
lanie-gear V-arddae tite. that we are using Haughton Elevators in all our new 
buildings. 








This is the statement of a corporation that has 
re-ordered fourteen times and is now using over 60 
Haughton Elevators. 


The 
Office Buildings 


of It has always been the Haughton policy to x 


build elevators of such generous design and fine 
workmanship as to insure the highest type of 


Coodyear 
Champion Spark Plug 
White Motor 


Firestone elevator efficiency and service. \ 
National Supply ad \ 
a Penne rhese standards protect you, whatever kind of 

ationa cme . ° 4 ' 
General Electric Haughton Elevator you install. { 


Goodrich 


Use 
HAUGHTON 
ELEVATORS 


The Haughton Elevator & Machine Co. 
Toledo, Ohio y 


FORD MINNEAPOLIS BRANCH Absolutely Independent 









































The fifteenth order from this company. | 
One of 25 Ford branches with Haughton \ 
equipment. 
' 
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Overland Plant, Completely Equipped with 48 Haughton Elevators 
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ERMANY may be 
where sauerkraut 
flowers in its full- 


By HOMER CROY 





est perfection, but to a 
passel of the boys from 
Terre Haute and Junc- 
tion City, Germany 
means something quite 
different — something 
far removed from 
chopped cabbage and 
mother of vinegar. For 
them it means castles, 
and castles on the Rhine. 
To-day a quarter of a 
million of them are rid- 
ing up and down Ger- 
many, sitting with their 
feet on feudal fenders 
and going to bed under 
a canopy top. After 
sleeping six months in a 
stable where a cow and 
horse have grown to ma- 
turity—and neither of 
them giving a cud about 
sleeping with the win- 
dows open—a German 
bed seems mighty good. 

Even if the bed looks 
s if it ought to be under 
the auspices of the 
Daughters of the Amer- 
ean Revolution it 
doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to Private Smith 
from Pottawatomie. 
He shucks his spirals, 
scratches himself round 
the shoulders, hangs his 








pants on the footboard 
and piles in. Even if 
the Crown Prince had 


lept in that bed he doesn’t care. He just puts on his cretol 


and tells them to call him at eight. 
Private Smith has moved from the cow 


come to lay their plots for world domination, 
but he is perfectly at ease. He sits with his 
feet on the royal railing and knocks his pipe 
on Bismarck’s brow. The castles on the Rhine 
haven't got his goat. It takes more than two 
acres of cut stone to awe him. 

But castles on the Rhine don’t make a 
home. It takes a flivver and a movie show to 
make a fellow happy. The donjon of a castle 

all right in its way, but it isn’t anything 
alongside of an automatic piano player that 
rings a bell, brays like a mule and coos like 
a dove when the hero clasps the girl to his 
breast. There’s some satisfaction in that. A 
good automatic piano player with somebody 
to run it who knows how is better than half a 
dozen donjons. Let ’er go! 


It Follows the Flag 


HAT’S what the motion picture is doing 

for Private Smith, formerly of Pottawato- 
mie— present address, Stolzenfels-on-the-Rhine. 
Wherever the American flag goes there goes 
the motion picture, and long may she wave! 

The English soldier got along pretty well 
without motion pictures and the French sol- 
dier got along pretty well without motion pic- 
tures, but the Canadian soldier showed a bit of 
uneasiness. It was a long way to Saskatche- 
wan. He could not help longing for his bijoux. 
But the American—ah, it was different with 
the American! He simply had to have his 
movie. The American soldier is the greatest 
consumer of motion pictures in the world. The 
English soldier liked his cinema some time 
along after his tea, old chappie; the French 
soldier liked his cinematographe after he had 
finished his wine; but Private Smith of Potta- 
watomie simply couldn’t fight without his 
movie. He did not mind getting up early in 
the morning and whaling the stuffing out of 
the Germans, but he must have his movie. He 


stable to a 
castle—and he’s just as much at home among the bric-a- 
brac as he was with the baled hay. He now eats at tables 
where princes and members of the royal household used to 


The Entrance to the Continuous Motion:Picture Theater in Coblen 


was a long way from home and fighting between two lan- 
guages he couldn’t understand, and if he couldn't get a 
glimpse of Main Street once in a while he didn’t think 
much of the war. But take him out of the mud, give him a 
six-inch plank at a movie show, and he was willing to con- 
tinue indefinitely at his present salary. Slumgullion isn’t 
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RHAINI 


half so bad if you've got 
Charlie Chaplin to look 
forward to 

Thus has the motion 
picture been a factor in 
the life of the dough 
boys. Our Army has 
been supplied with mo 
tion pictures such as has 
no other army. At pre 
ent our doughboys in 
France and Germany 
are seeing four thousand 
and one hundred pic 
ture shows a week 
These shows are fur 
nished to them free of 
charge by the Commu 
nity Motion Picture 
Bureau, which acts as a 
film-distributing agency 
for the Y. M. ¢ A., the 
Knights of Columbus, 
Salvation Army and 
Jewish Welfare Board 


At Longwy 


HEREVER the 

doughboy goes the 
movie follow except 
that sometime the 
movie gets there first. 
Take the case of march- 
ing into Germany. That 
was a long hike-—day 
after day 
sleep in your shoes, be 
cause if you took them 
off your feet 
swell and you would be 
S.O.L. With their 
ankles bound tight with 
loth the boys marched and marched, and wher 


and having te 


would 





they got into Longwy, France, they heard a curious pop- 


ping noise, 
could make 
And so it wa 


the world that 


There was but one thing ir 
a noise like that—an American gas engine 
mounted on a truck and charging a storage 


battery. It was swallow and gulp to get through before the 














A German Stove in the Interior of the Coblenz Theater 





movies started—real Los Angeles movies. 
Before the doughboys got there the motion- 
picture department was ahead of them and 
Fatty Arbuckle was making love among the 
chickens. Pathos and Comedy reposed in the 
same bed. The motion-picture screen was 
hung from the balcony 
mayor came out in his whiskers anc 


of the city hall and the 
{1 made ar 
address of welcome which nobody could under 
stand, but which got a mighty hand because 
possibly all knew that the next was Fatty 
Arbuckle. No occasion in France would be 
considered official if the mayor of the town did 
not open it with a few unintelligible words, for 
a French mayor is a powerful institution. He 
is a sort of reception committee, police force 
and judge advocate, combined with a br 
business along about Christmas as Santa Clau 


justice of the peace and official custodian of 
the gasoline supp! If your car 1 out of 
gas in a French town you have got to get 
from the mayor or walk. He keeps it in the L 
of his house along with the tax boo d the 
birth certificates 

There standing in the square, when the 
mayor had concluded |} i l-cl 
words, were seven thousar ‘ 
sons soldiers, cit el 


all agog to see America’ 


screen entertainer 

fore could scarce ont e on the ler 
feet, now—with a iart of cofles them ar 
the prospect of pictures before four 
necessary to put the irl round eact ther 
and moving over the exe ‘ 
the intricacies of ince I he spi 
there is nothing like ( f flee andar 
of film. 

Eagerly the French people waited For 
four years they had not seen a motio | ture 
show, and now the Americans and the movie 
the same day! It was too much. In the exu 


berance of the moment some of them accepted 




































the open arms of the doughboys and 
ight totripthelight fantasticin vaunted 
pation with their deliverers, but 
French shoes were never intended for 


anything more fantastic than plowing. 
Alongside a French wooden shoe a dough- 
boy's hobnails look positively fragile. 


On the ground a portable gas engine 
chugged away in a German supply wagon. 
When pict 
to inquire as to Teutonic ownership. 
From the German supply wagon a black 
nsulated wire led to the projecting ma- 
chine. That was the equipment. That 
was the show! But what a wonderful 
how it was to the doughboys with their 
ankles bursting from their gauze, and to 
the French civilians, who hadn’t seen a 
motion picture in four years! Toa casual 
observer there might have seemed to be 
too many pies, but not for the French 
The more the merrier! Let them come! 
Every pie a laugh First come, first 
erved. There that’s a good one—he got 
’ ’ 


s are needed one can’t stop 


in the eye Encore 
Fifteen reels we ran—and the audience 
tanding! In America the average pro- 
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and it wasn’t a portable cross-cut. There 
was nothing like that in Georgia. Before 
the protruding eyes of the alien woods- 
men the man clamped on the brake, 
jumped out, stretched a sheet between 
two trees and started a gas engine going. 
From the mess hall seats were brought, 
and there between the stumps Love and 
Adventure came from the celluloid scroll 
and stood among them. Eyes grew large 
and hearts came up and balanced them- 
selves in unaccustomed throats. Forgot- 
ten was the mud and the meanness, the 
unending drizzle and the never-delayed 
bugle. 

Excitement was before them. It was a 
picture of the Southland and of scenes 
they knew well. In a few moments they 
were walking along the cotton rows and 
hitching up the old family carriage. There 
was a villain to be defeated and a lady to 
be married. Home had come to them in 
the mud of France, and Peace and Con- 
tentment had come among them. It was 
the first time they had been content since 
they had shouldered their pick and shovel. 

The next morning the wagon with its 
two-wheeled trailer went dodging off 








yvram is six reels— and the audience sitting 
and slightly restless along toward the 
last reel, At the end of the show the screen 
was taken down, the insulated wire wound up, and the 
next morning at six the outfit was ready to move. 

At Reimeville we looked round anxiously for a place to 
put on our show, but there wasn’t any hall. The French 
people aren't joiners—they don’t have lodges. When they 
want to have a good time they go to each other’s houses, 
There is not an Elks’ Club in France. 

We looked it over and the biggest place in town was the 
cathedral, but it had come under the influence of German 
kultur. Driving through one of the holes in the wall we 
set up the machine and prepared to put on our pictures, 
but we couldn't keep the light out. There were too many 

hell holes, nor could we find enough canvas to darken the 
gaps. So we had to wait till night fell. While we were 
waiting we put up electric streamers, and then the men 
itting on the cathedral seats wrote their first letters home 
in weeks, After the uncertain candles of dugouts the glar 
ing electric lights seemed like the acme of comfort. Along 
the road our prisoners came straggling in from German 
prison pens, headed straight for the electric lights. 


A Long Way From Possum Walk 


A SLX o'clock we started the gas engine, and at its first 
exhaust queer contorted shapes came hurrying down 
the street, to grow into doughboys and returning prisoners 
still with plates of stew in their hands. They hated to leave 
the camp kitchens and they just couldn't miss the movies, 
o they compromised by 
heaping their mess kits 
and taking a chance of 
something's being left in 
the morning 

The show was on—the 
engine popping outside 
and the boys standing 
among the débris in ide, 
their eyes fastened on a 
curtain where had once 
been an altar. A bit 
jueamish at first we 
felt about running a pl 
ture show in a cathedral, 
but when the boys 
whistled through their 
fingers and pounded 
with their mess kits on 
the backs of the pews we 
assed up precedent and 


conventionality and put 
on a double program, It 
wasn't very sacred to see 
i out comedian wiping 
i e out of his eves, but 


bovs enjoved it so 
ve got out all the pi 
t ires we had and put 





Two Chinese Laborers See a Motion-Picture Camera for the First Time 


The next morning we were up at four and on the way 
at five. 

So at Longuyon, so at Heidweiler, Bossenheim, Dier- 
dorf—so all the way into Germany. At Longuyon the Sig- 
nal Corps furnished the orchestra. From somewhere—such 
things do not show on regimental papers—somebody had 
rustled a boche piano. A boche piano makes good music— 
when played by a Frenchman, to the accompaniment of an 
American band. Thus, among the pies, Pathos lifted her 
head from her twin bed—for the first time in four years the 
people of the town were able to sing their songs. Loud and 
lustily the people lifted their voices, with a tear in one eye 
and the other turned expectantly in the direction of the pie. 

But astonishment is not confined to the battle-bound 
French. They were not the only ones to have a new and 
unexpected door open for them. There was the Woods 
Camp at Ch&teau Villain. It was colored—and anything 
with chateau in it is a long way from Possum Walk. They 
had come over here to be heroes, fire repeating rifles and 
see the world. But instead of traveling broadly they 
weren't traveling at all. They were stuck in a forestry 
camp at the end of a cross-cut saw with nothing more 
imaginative to do than to draw it back and forth ten hours 
a day. It did not make for camaraderie. Romance had 
lost her banner and Excitement was in mud to her knees. 
It was war, and war is never a sociable. And then a wagon 
drove up in the darkening woods with a camionette trailing 
its two-wheeled course behind. It wasn’t a chow wagon 


through the stumps and the men went 
back to their cross-cut with long and fer- 
vent speculations as to how it was done, and with a will- 
ingness that came as a pleasant and agreeable surprise to a 
somewhat bewildered top-kick. 

Wherever the American soldiers gather in France there 
is a motion-picture theater, 


Underground Shows at Verdun 


EATS alone and an orchestra do not constitute a picture 

palace. Th. sky’s the limit, and sometimes it’s in the 
other direction. For instance, at Verdun, in the citadel — in 
the underground city in whose arched womb the fate of the 
world lay sleeping for four long years—here sixty feet un- 
der the ground motion pictures delighted the poilu while he 
came and went on his nocturnal rounds. Thirty thousand 
men the underground city held, with only the gray drip- 
ping galleries to look at. There with the heavy guns sound- 
ing like belated rain drops the soldiers betook themselves 
to another world and loved and laughed with all the aban- 
don of souls hungry for something besides depravity and 
detonators. 

Underground or above, a picture show is a picture show. 
Sometimes there are noseats and an orchestra is considered 
the social event of theseason. But with all that the A. E. F. 
motion-picture shows play to capacity. When the seats 
are filled the crowd is just beginning to come. A hut in 
France with a seating capacity of four hundred is consid- 
ered a failure if six hundred men are not present. Such a 
show looks like a monkey 
cabaret. From every 








rafter and every cross 
beam they hang, and 
when the villain gets his 
they cheer with their 
heels. 

It is the style of the 
Army. It is the biggest 
relaxation the Army 
has, and hanging by 
your arms isn’t anything 
when you are in your 
twenties and three thou- 
sand miles from home. 

Only sometimes there 
isn’t anything to hang 
to and no place to sit. 
But the show goes on 
just thesame. Such was 
the case before the mem- 
orable eleventh of No- 
vember, when to show a 
light was a week in the 
jug. The troop trains 
were going up front, rat- 
tling monotonously on 
mile after: mile—8 che- 
vauxr—40 hommes. 
Freight cars they were, 
with the placarded forty 
men filling one as tight 








{ {gives mea ‘ to 
emember what a hearty as an alleged hatband. 
vonse those pies got Going up forward with 
We may have stepped them were our motion 
out of the accepted lit pictures, but without 
f conduct, | I be ‘ the camionette and two- 
the cathedral 1 wheeled trailer, because 
ed ppier ‘ , P ——— . up front a nonmilitary 
< e than that night. When the Car Breaks Down — Delivering a Motion-Picture Projector With the Rhine in the Background (Continued on Page 69) 
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Racine 
‘Country Road "* 
FEAWO Extra Tested products of Racine Rubber Company factories— 
Racine Country Road Tires and Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires offer the 
Racine 


* Multi- Mile Cord” automobile owner unmatched security and service. Each of these tires, 


in its respective field, has proved its exfra worth. 


Racine “Country Road” Tire 


\\ 
\ ily Racine Country Road Tires are scientifically designed to meet the 
needs of country road service. They possess 49% greater side-wall 
strength as a precaution against rut wear. 5000-mile guarantee, 
and you can expect big dividends in miles above this figure. 


Racine “Multi-Mile Cord” 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires are thoroughly anti-skid. 
They are featured by the Racine Absorbing Shock 
Strip—the mileage-adding achievement of Kacine 
chemists. This exclusive Racine development 
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effectively absorbs jars and jolts —smothers 
the shocks of the road. 
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RA 
* Absorbing 
‘\ Shock Strip 
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rs 


~ —an extra strip of blended vier, 
5) graduated in resiliency. It insepa- 
rably welds the tough tread to the 
flexible cord carcass, and by its 
secret compound, absorbs the 
force of road blows the tire re- 
ceives in service. 
For your own protection be cer- 
tain every Racine Tire you buy 
hears the name 


Racine Rubber 


R. R. Go., 1919 a — Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Measure (St Pivid Ovece® 
licquot Club Co. 
‘lis, Mass. U.S.A 
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~ 


NLORIOUS play—and the glorious fun of thirst-quenching with Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. It’s on ice now, waiting till dry and dusty little throats 
clamor for refreshment. There’s no harm in giving the kiddies all they want 
of this safe and pure ginger drink—an incomparable blend of purest juices of 
lemons and limes, Jamaica ginger, cane sugar, and crystal-clear spring water. 
Buy by the case from your grocer or druggist. Serve whenever thirst puts in 


an appearance. 
THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, MILLIS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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N OCTOBER, when the autumnal rains begin 

those inexpressibly sad and dreary rains of the 

seashore-—and when the last of the summer peo- 
ple have packed their bags, expressed their trunks and 
boarded up their cottages, Far Rockaway slumps into its 
annual period of hibernation. The shops along Central 
Avenue regretfully put away their stock of joyous and 
expensive merchandise fit to tempt the eye of trade nur- 
tured on the rich fare of Fifth Avenue and Broadway. The 
little Italian peanut vender who every day cries his wares 
on the road to the beach sadly moves away to parts un- 
known. The Crystal Dance Palace muffles its chandeliers 
in amorphous draperies and closes its doors on a vast ex- 
panse of waxed floor. Abramson’s Department Store shows 
in its windows sedate suits of dark gray and blue—guar- 
anteed serviceable—instead of dazzling creations in pink 
chiffon and azure taffeta. 

In fact all Far Rockaway, the most debonair of the re- 
sorts along that stretch of Long Island sand, takes on once 
more the quaint aspect of the country village it once was 
before certain improvements in electricity brought its surf- 
beaten shore within forty-five minutes’ commuting distance 
of the great city 

Along Central Avenue this October evening, in the gray 
mist that came from the sea, Sallie McOuat scurried along. 
Not five minutes before she had placed the muslin over the 
ladies’ waists—reduced to $1.98—at the counter over 
which she presided in Abramson’s; not three minutes 
before she had bathed her tired eyes at the washbasin in 
the room where she hung her hat and coat; not one minute 
before she had punched the time clock in the exit hall. 
Usually at this season of the year Sallie’s heart was heavy, 
her spirit as dank as the pavement she trod. Usually at 
this season she felt as if all the world with its chatter and 
frivolity had moved away and left her behind. But to- 
night she hummed as she hurried. Her cheeks were pink. 
Her breath caught in ecstatic little sighs. For something 
had happened to Sallie 

The something was this: For the first time in her life a 
man had looked upon her with favor and found her fair. 
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To-night, instead of going directly home to help her 
mother set the table for the two steady, all-the-year-round 
boarders, Sallie McOuat with a searching glance up and 
down Central Avenue veered at right angles into the 
doorway of Sol Mann’s haberdashery. She saw to her 
delight that it was unoccupied except for Mr. Chester 
Penniman, who was Sol Mann’s chief assistant in summer 
and his only assistant in winter. 

Chester Penniman scanning the Evening National laid 
flat on the glass before him stood behind a show case filled 
with ties of lurid hue—but none so lurid as the green-and 
orange tie which rested its silken folds against the pale 
green silk shirt which covered the upper part of Mr. Chester 
Penniman’s robust and slender form. Mr. Penniman was a 
magnificent creature. He had a manner. He could sell a 
searf or a shirt to a customer and leave that customer im- 
pressed forever after with the feeling that he had been 
granted an incalculable favor. Mr. Penniman also had a 
voice, suave and deep, which rolled forth from his chest in 
measured cadences. Mr. Penniman was very careful to 
pronounce his “ can’t”’ with the broadest sort of an “‘a,”’ and 
his ‘‘been”’ so that it rimed with “lean.’’ Certain other 
niceties of grammar and pronunciation, however, escaped 
him. Nevertheless Mr. Penniman was an advocate of 
good form, a glass of fashion, an ardent student of what's 
what 

As Sallie McOuat slipped into the shop Chester Penni- 
man regarded her with a full, benevolent eye. And yet he 
frowned slightly. 

“Now, girlie,”” he said disapprovingly, “‘I told you not 
to keep running in here to see me, The boss don’t like it.” 

Sallie McQuat, who, heaven knows, was small and thi: 
enough as it was, seemed to shrink still further. Her face, 
a little white pinched face, became if possible more hollow- 
cheeked. Her eyes, very tired and wistful, lost their 
animation. The sparkle which but recently had made 
them almost worth a second glance died away. 






IE? 


By OSCAR GRAEVE «i. hess 
minute, Chester. Last night—last night you said 


you thought I could be almost pretty at times." 

“Yes, I know, Sallie. And I meant it. I'd say it again 
You'd be a pretty good looker if you only had some pep 
and knew how to dress, Now that suit you got on there’ 
no style to that.” 

“This is my last winter’s suit, Chester. I got to make it 
do for a while. I’m saving up for a new one, and ['m going 
to try to get something real swell that you'll like.” 

‘You're afraid of yourself, Sallie. That's what's the 
matter with you. You haven't got any confidence 
yourself, You could get a better position if you tried.’ 

**Not down here, Chester. Not in Far Rocka vay You 
know there’s not much chance for a girl at Abramson’s.’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Look at me, Sallie 
I'm doing pretty well in Far Rockaway. And why? Be 
cause I’ve got confidence in myself. Only last week I 
says to Mr. Mann, ‘Look here, Sol, you got to give me 
more money.’ And Sol says ‘ All right.’ 
worth, It’s awful hard to get young fellers now because so 
many have gone into the Army. Sol knows that as well as 
me, That isn’t saying I wouldn't like to get into the Army 
myself. But you know they turned me down on account 
of my feet. So as long as I can’t goin I might as well make 
the best out of it for myself.” 

I know I haven't got your ability, Chester,” 

‘But [’m forgetting what 1 was going to say, Sallie 
about coming in here. Mr. Mann don't like girls running 
in here. I told youthat too. And I don’t blame him. He 
had to make arule. You know how that Ferguson girl wa 


I know what I’m 


chasing in here all the time to see me.” 

“Yes, I know, Chester; but I just wanted to run in for 
minute, I wanted to ask you something.” 

‘Well, go ahead, Sallie, and ask me. But remember the 
boss don’t like girls running in.” 

“What I wanted to ask you, Chester, is will you come 
round and see me for a minute after dinner? I want you 
to see some more samples of lettering I've done. After 
what you told me last night that maybe I could get a job 























Down the Street Went Sallie, Her Lips Drooping, Her Heart a Little Heavy. 





But Not for Long 
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doing lettering I sat up till one o’clock copying some more 
of that fancy lettering out of a magazine. I want you to 
think it’s good. It made me so happy last 
what said. I never thought anybody could 
And here, all my life, I’ve been 
when I get a pen in my hand 
I sort of forget myself. Ever 
ince I was a kid I been that way.” 
‘Yes, I'll come round, Sallie ‘ll be round right after 
right after the Now run along, Sallie 
| don’t want Mr. Mann to come in and find you 


you 
you 
ttering 

When 
ind some paper before me I 


yet a job doing le 


doing it just for fun 


tore closes 


‘ face w 
again. “All right, Chester, I'll run along,” she said. 
At half past nine in the parlor of the McOQuat home Sallie 
| Chester Penniman leaned over some drawings which 
ne wh against red of the center table 
t she could have the use of the 


allie MeQOuat’s thir as flushed with happiness 


cover 
» receive the resplendent and magnificent 

A month earlier the parlor would 
For during the 
hest bedroom in 
in 


niman 


other INE 


ive beer onsecrated te 


immer the MeQuat | 


the 


rought 


arlor 
boarding house It | 


ol fifteer 


necume 
the with board, 
th the 


table was 


MceQuat 


the fabulous sum dollars a week Sut w 


coming of autumn the bed was moved out, the 


hoved back into the center of the room, the denim slips 
chi 


bureau wa 


ed from the which emerged upholstered 


et 


Vere Temoy ur 


in red vely the replaced with a bookcase 
curtained to conceal a surprising paucity of books. 
reéstablished and a certain gentility 
in the MeQuat household 

think I could get a job doing lettering 
McQOuat asked for the fifth or sixth time, 


vith the 


heavily 
Thus the 
reigned again 

“Do 
thi 


parior wa 


you really 


like *” Sallie 


and each time ame wondering astonishment ir 
her 
“Sure I 


Some 


voce 


hester Penniman stoutly 
willing to pay good money for this 
You'll find lots of 

Some body’s got to do it, and 
for it sa 


tut where do you find the people 


do maintained ¢ 


people 


Why, lool 
fancy 


it the ads In any magazine 
lettering like this 
omebody got to pay 
who'll pay for it, 
(‘hester? 

“Well, | don’t know about that 
toN York Mr 


New 
thoughtfully for a moment, and 


piration 


You got to go 
Penniman’ closed 
then they opened wide 

Listen Sallie! 


" 
Sallie 
and find out ,eye 


with excitement and in here 
Do you remember that 
1 told you about 


young feller 
that used to come 


r He 


now 


and buy collars from me 


don't you | 


wa swell 


K 


a young 
ver bought anything but collar 


" fur 


Ne 
Our shirts and ties and gent 
never good enough 
At first | thought he wa 
up, but after 
the real 
ilize | had 


cial, 


nishings 
for 
nothing but a stuct 
ward l 
thing 
to 
too 
cla 
lle wa 
he 
ager 

‘He told he 
If | could only remember the name! 
He He'd 
steer you right.”’ 


But 


were 
him 
got to see he 
ile made me re: 
my shirts and pe 
if | wanted to look like the real 

I got quite friendly with him 
t of kind, 
vivertising 


wa 


get tie 


an artis some and 


used to work for an 


me where worked 


the man for you to sec 


the 
name of the place where he worked, 
Chester?” 

No, I can’t, 


Stilloway 


you can't remember 


It was a funny sort of name 


way omething like that 
got a telephone bool 

as 

Swiftly Mr. Penniman thumbed the multitudin« 
leaves of the telephone book ‘Here, thi 
he exclaimed: ‘The Milloway Advertising Agency 
that’s it! You go there and ask for Mr. Redleaf 
remember Tell him I 1 “ 

"OO? Chester, suppose I did get a job doing lettering 
How could I ever thank 


‘said Sallie, and ran to fetch it 


must be it!" 
Yes, 
He'll 
me ent you. 
It sounds too good to be true. 
you?” 

“That's I told you you'd be all right if 
you had a little more go to you.” 

“Oh, Chester, | don’t want to seem like those other girls 
who are always chasing you, but — but I don’t know how I'll 
ever be able to thank you enough for what you've done for 
hat you've said to me.” Sallie McOuat's face 

And that flood of scarlet painting her cheeks 
almost pretty. Mr. Penniman glanced at her 
approvingly, 

I'm perfectly willing to say any time, Sallie, that you 
A little more style and you'd bea 


all right, girlie. 


me and W 


was scarlet 


made her 


look pretty good to me. 
real good looker.”’ 
Maybe 


some nice clothes 


a decent job, Chester, and buy 
d suit you better. It’s awful hard 
Abram- 
when you got to help 


if I could get 
Vd—l’ 
trying to look your best when you got to work at 


son's from eight till six, and when 
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at home, too, Chester. Sometimes it’s all I can do to fall 
into bed at night, Chester. Sometimes I feel like I was a 
rag.” 

“You just brace up a little, Sallie. If you had that 
goldie hair of yours fixed by a regular hairdresser, if you 
put just a little dab of powder and paint on your face like 
most girls do now, if you put on one of those soft clinging 
silk dresses that Abramson’s showed in their windows last 
summer well — well, you’d be a winner, Sallie.” 

“Would you like me then, Chester?” 

““Now don’t get mushy, Sallie. That’s the trouble with 
The minute I’m nice to them they expect me to get 


girls 
mushy, 

“11 don’t expect you to get mushy, Chester. I didn’t 
mean that. But I wish I could make myself over so 
that you'd like me a lot 

“*We’re neither of us in a position to think of marriage 
bells yet, Sallie. We both got our way to make in the 
world before we got any right to think of marriage bells.” 

Mr. Penniman stood up—robust, slender, magnificent. 
He puffed out his chest. He appeared very large and im- 
posing, smiling down upon the diminutive Sallie. He took 
both her hands and held them for a minute while she, wist- 
ful of eye, her small mouth puckering a little, gazed up 
into his face. And something of the worship she had for 
him, something of the adoration, percolated through to his 
He smiled. He held her hands tightly, 
warm within his own. 

“Well, I got to be goin 

**Don’t go yet, Chester.” 

“Yeh, I to go, We don’t want to get 
mushy.”” He was suddenly moved to sentiment. ‘ You’re 
a nice little kid. You're a nice little tidbit, but we can’t 
think of marriage bells yet. We both got to get somewhere 
in the world before we can think of settling down. And 
maybe by that time you won't like me so well, Sallie.” 

“Oh, Chester!” 
‘‘No, maybe you won’t. 
Tastes change. Maybe my 
will change, too, 
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consciousness, 


got 


tastes 
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“You won't see much of 
me any more, Chester; not 
for a long time.” 

‘“*‘What do you mean, 
Sallie?”’ 

‘I’m going up to the city 
to-morrow. And if I get a 
job in the city I'm going to 
live there. No commuting 
for me all winter. It'd tire 
me too much. If I get a job 
I want to make good on that 
job.” 

‘But what will your 
mother and father say?” 

“Oh, I'll win ’em round, 
Chester.” 

‘I don’t know, Sallie. 
They'll miss you, and you 
help round the house a lot, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do help ma a lot, 
but sometimes I think it’s 
wrong for ma and me to do 
all the work. If we didn’t 
do it pa would have to get 
a job. I don’t believe it’s 
good for him to be just loaf- 
ing allthetime. He'd work 
if he had to.” 

“Tle won’t let you go, 
Sallie.” 

“They can’t keep me if I 
get a good job in the city.” 

‘*Well, | must be going.” 

Sallie walked to the front door with him. As he turned 
to go down the steps her hands reached out to detain him a 
little longer. But he did not see her hands, and, empty, 
they fluttered back to her side. 

At the mirror in the hatrack in the hall she straightened 
her hair, she placed her hands flat against her burning 
She stood there a moment gathering courage and 
resolution, and then steadily she walked back into the 
kitchen, where her mother, her day’s labor almost com- 
pleted, sat by the table reading a fascinating romance 
about a king’s daughter in love with a gallant and irre- 
pressible young American. 

Mrs. McQOuat’s face, wax-white in color, had little 
pouches of loose flesh that sagged into a double chin. The 
flesh of her whole body seemed a size too large for its frame- 
work as she sat there in the rocking-chair, loose and re- 
laxed. But the hands that held the book were thin, and 
here, the knuckles, swollen, seemed a size too large for the 
hands. The skin ran back from the knuckles tight and 
pinched. But her faded blue eyes shone and were soft as 
she read the romance of a king’s daughter. 

“Ma, I'm going to the city to-morrow,” said Sallie. 


“I've Been Making Myself 
Over,"' Said Sattie 


cheeks. 
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Mrs. McOuat’s faded blue eyes dragged themselves 
away reluctantly from the romance. ‘‘ What did you say, 
Sallie?” 

“I’m going to the city to-morrow.” 

“You ain’t going to Abramson’s?”’ 

**Not to-morrow, ma.” 

Mrs. McQuat looked frightened. Anything that devi- 
ated no matter how slightly from the routine of things 
frightened her. And besides, the very sight of her daughter 
frightened her to-night. Sallie’s cheeks were still flushed 
and her eyes were hard and resolute. 

“What’s that young Penniman feller been telling you, 
Sallie?” 

“‘He’s been telling me I could get a job in the city doing 
lettering, ma.” 

“‘T’ll learn him something if he’s going to put fool ideas 
like that in your head, Sallie! I allus knew it was worse 
than a waste of time, you allus fooling round with them 
drawings.” 

“* He—Chester—says that there’s good money in it, ma.” 

“You mean you’re thinking of giving up a steady thing 
at Abramson’s to go off on a wild-goose chase like that, 
Sallie?” 

“IT got to take a chance some time, ma.”’ 

Little lines of obstinacy crinkled round Mrs. McOuat’s 
deeply pocketed eyes. “‘There’s no use of going on a wild- 
goose chase like that, Sallie.” 

“Well, I’m going to, ma. And if 
Sallie drew a deep breath and plunged on valiantly 
going to live in New York, ma.” 

Mrs. McQuat’s eyes opened wide; her color mounted. 
**Now look here, Sallie. You got to stop talking sich non- 
sense. I'll learn that Penniman feller if he’s going to put. 
sich ideas in your head. You ain’t going to the city 
to-morrow to look for no job. You’re going to Abramson’s 
as per usual.” 

“IT want to make something of myself, ma.’ 

“Yes, and a fine thing you'll make of yourself running 
wild round New York. You can make something of your- 
self right here to home if you want to, Sallie.” 

“IT can’t get anywhere down here, ma. There’s no 
chance for agirl. What can you do? Work in Abramson’s 
in the winter, and take tickets at the Crystal Dance 
Palace in the summer or maybe sell orangeade down at the 
beach. What else can you do, ma? I—I want to dress 
hetter and look better than I do and be something more 
than I'll ever be down here. I want more time for myself. 
I— I want to look like some of those swell girls who come 
down here in the summer.” 

“‘T’ll learn you if you ever get to look like one of those 
painted hussies, Sallie. I don’t want to hear any more of 
this nonsense!”’ 

“I know that you need my help round the house, ma, 
and I hate to leave you on that account. But if you and I 
didn’t do so much it would be good for pa. He’d have to 
find a job then.” 

“You leave your pa out of this, Sallie.” 

“All he does is hang round MecGarry’s corner all day 
and ’most all night. It’s because you let him do it, ma. 
You've spoiled him giving him three square meals a day 
and a place to sleep, and him never bringing in a cent.” 

““Your pa’s health ain’t what it used to be, Sallie. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself speaking about him like 
you do. You leave him out of this.” 

“He'd work if he had to. I’ve often had a mind to tell 
somebody about him since I read about that work-or-fight 
law.” 

“I don’t want to hear any more of this nonsense, Sallie.” 

Sallie’s lips trembled. ‘‘I—I got to make something out 
of myself, ma. You don’t really need my help. You told 
me yourself you’d been able to put a little more money ir 
the bank because last summer was such a good season 
for you.” 

“‘And where would we land if I didn’t put a penny by 
when I have the chance, Sallie?” 

“Well, I—I want my chance, too, ma. 
something out of myself. I—I 2 

To Sallie’s own indignation she was choked with a rush 
of tears. Her throat seemed to fill up, was hot, burning. 
Not thus could she plead for her freedom. She was de- 
feated, and yet She turned and went to her own 
room. 

Very early the next morning Sallie rose and packed cer- 
tain meager belongings in a worn suitcase which a summer 
boarder, a lady boarder, had bequeathed her. On top of 
the suitcase, wrapped carefully in tissue paper, were sam- 
ples of her lettering. She ran downstairs and left the 
packed suitcase hidden behind some bushes that raised 
their faded and bedraggled branches beside the front gate. 
Later, after she had helped her mother clear away the 
breakfast dishes, she set forth at the usual hour for Abram- 
son’s. But she had no intention of going to Abramson’s. 
Not this morning. She first made sure that her mother 
was not gazing from one of the front windows, and then 
she dragged the suitcase from its hiding place. In a pocket- 
book tucked within her waist was twenty-two dollars, 
the savings once destined for a suit that would appeal 

Centinued on Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
to Mr..Chester Penniman’s fastidious eye. 
She hurried down the street toward the rail- 
road station, purchased a ticket, a one-way 
ticket to New York, and left the suitcase 
with the kindly ticket agent. Then she 
scurried down Central Avenue, giving 
McGarry’s well-known corner a wide berth. 

Into the door of Sol Mann’s haberdash- 
ery she veered suddenly at right angles. 

Mr. Chester Penniman was wiping the 
glass show cases with a flannel cloth. He 
frowned when he saw Sallie. 

id told you, girlie, not to keep running 
in here,” he sald. ‘I told you the boss 
don’t like it.’ 

‘“‘T had to see you for a minute, Chester.” 

‘I told you the boss don’t like it, 
Sallie.” 

“‘] know, Chester, but I’m going away.” 

That made Mr. Penniman stop short in 
his admonitions. ‘You’re really going to 
New York?’ he asked after a pause, 

“Yes, I’m going, C hester.’ 

“*So you got your ma’s consent?” 

“No, she wouldn’t liste on to me, Chester. 
*m—I’m running away. 

“Well, you got more spunk than I gave 
you credit for, Sallie.” 

‘I had to take my chance, Chester. I 
feel sure I'm going to make good up there 
in the city. A year from now you won't 
know me, Chester.” 

“*] always said you’d be a good looker if 
you had a little more style.” 

Sallie McOuat held out her hand. ‘“ You 
won’t see me for a long while, Chester.”’ 

“Sure I will. You'll be back to visit 
vour folks, won't you?” 

‘No, not till I make good, Chester. I 
feel funny about it. 1 don’t want to come 
back until—until I’m made over. I don't 
want to come back until I’ve made myself 
into something you'll be proud of, Chester. 
I'd—I’d never be going away if it wasn’t 
for you giving me all that encouragement.” 

He held her hand in his. ‘‘ You're a nice 
kid, girlie.” 

She raised her eyes to his, wistful, ador- 
ing. “I'll never forget it was you who made 
me do this, Chester. I'll never know how 
to thank you.” 

‘That’s all right, kid. I’m the kind who 
ikes to help a girl. You haven't forgotten 
that fellow’s name? Redleaf! And the 
place he works is the Milloway Advertising 
Age ney. 

‘I’ve got them written down, Chester 

‘Well, good-by, kid. Good-by and, as 
they say, good luck and God bless you!” 

‘Thanks, Chester! I'll never forget 
what you’ve done for me.”” She was silent 
for a minute. He had released her hand, 
but now her two hands crept up his coat, 
clasped his coat lapels. Her eyes, misty, 
were lost in his. “‘ Would you—would you 
kiss me good-by, Chester?” 

‘‘Aw now, kid! Don’t get mushy. 
the worst with girls.”” But after 
glance at the open door he stooped and 
kissed her raised lips lightly. 

“‘Chester, I'd like to ask an awful big 
favor of you.” 

‘What is it, girlie?”’ 

‘I know—Il know that you don’t like 
me in a—in a mushy way. But I! want a 
chance to make myself so you will like me. 
Give me a year, Chester. Give me a year 
to do it. I'll come back in a year, Chester. 
And I’ll be real swell then. I'll be like one 
of the summer girls. Will you ill you 
wait for me?” 

“Sure, I'll wait for you,” he promised 
carelessly. ‘There’s no chance of my 
being serious with any other girl. I can't 
think of wedding bells. Not yet, Sallie. 
Not till I’ve made my mark in the world.” 

“All right, ¢ sheste r. You'll wait for me 
then. Good-b y. 

Down the street went Sallie, her lips 
drooping, her heart a little heavy. But 
not for long. Soon she was at the station. 
Soon she was on the train. Soon Far 
Rockaway was left behind her. She was 
free—free from Abramson’s, free from wait 
ing on the table in her mother’s house. She 
was no longer one of those left behind 
while the world moves away She was 
going to have her chance. Her lips parted. 
Her eyes shone Rosy hopes bubbled 
within her. Already those subtle faiths 
that from within us lend luster to the eye 
and color to the cheek were at their trans- 
forming work upon her. 
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That’s 
a swift 


Sallie McOQuat, beneath her arma thin flat 
package wrapped in tissue paper, stepped 
into the waiting room of the Milloway Ad- 
vertising Agency. The room overwhelmed 
her. It awed her. She had never seen 











anything like it. Stifling a desire to run 
away she seated herself upon a leather- 
upholstered couch and gazed with the 
round eyes of a child at the brown carpet 
upon the lacquered floor, at the walls 
wainscoted in white and hung with bizarre 
drawings which had had their day in ad- 
vertising perfumes, petticoats and powders. 

Presently Mr Jack Redleaf, to whom 
she had sent in her name, burst in upon her 

Sallie rose, pressed the package a little 
more tightly beneath her arm and said: 
‘Mr. Chester Penniman sent me to you.” 

“Who?” 

“*Mr. Chester Penniman, who is chief 
assistant in Mr. Mann's haberdashery in 
Far Rockaway.” 

“Oh, that fish!” 
elegantly. 

He isn’t a fish!” 
dignantly. 

‘Did he send you to tell me that?” 
asked Jack Redleaf. 

And so contagious was Jack Redleaf’s 
smile that despite herself Sallie was forced 
to smile too. 

“No, he sent me to you for advice. I'm 
looking fora job doing lettering.” 

‘Girls don’t do letteri ng. - 

‘Well, 1 do and I can,” said Sallie wit! 
a surprising flash of courage. ‘I brought 
some samples of my work. Will you look 
at them?” 

“‘Sure,”’ said young Redleaf, but he said 
it with a rather wan air, as if in the past he 
had been called upon to do this sort of 
thing very often, and always with disap- 
pointing results 

But after a cursory glance or two he 
leaned closer, his eyes alight. 

**Great Jehoshaphat!” he cried. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Sallie. 

‘““Why, they’re good!’’ he answered, as 
if that fact were the most surprising thing 
in the world. 

Can I get a job?” 
“Certainly.” 
“Right away?” 
“Well, 1 don’t know about that 

One doesn’t jump into jobs immediately. 
Why the haste?” 

Sallie’s lips quivered, but she answered 
nothing. Jack Redleaf scrutinized her 
with shrewd eyes. Now young Mr. Red- 
leaf took the world very much as it came 
his way. He flitted gavly along over the 
surface of life with very little thought of 
the things that lay beneath the surface. 
And his philosophy, or lack of it, made his 
existence an exceedingly pleasant one. But 
as he looked at the rather forlorn and 
pinched little figure of Sallie McOuat his 
usual blithe indifference was troubled. His 
heart started doing strange things. Not 
that it was the first stir of love or anything 
of the kind. He was sorry for Sallie—that 
was all. He felt that it would be very nice 
to put his arms round the girl and comfort 
her, but the impulse was little different in 
its nature from one he would have ex- 
pe rienced In encountering a stray urchin 
or a lost kitten. 

Presently, after his scrutiny of her, Jack 
tedleaf said: ‘“‘Come on. Let’s sit down 
here on this perfectly good bench and you 
can tell me all about it.” 

So beguiling was his manner that Sallie 
did not hesitate. She sat down beside him. 
And then she told him much more than 
she had ever expected to tell anyone. If 
there were any omissions they concerned 
Mr. Chester Penniman. 

‘And so ~ haven’t even a place to 
live?”’ asked Jack Redleaf when the tale 
was conc lude é 

‘No.’ 

‘That’s easily remedied. I know a girl 
who’s just started a house down in Fif 
teenth Street. She calls it a studio house, 
but that’s a bit ambitious Nice girl 
though. And a hunky-dory old house. Get 
breakfast there if you want. No other 
meals. She’ll put you up and you won’t 
have to pawn your jewels to live there. 
L et’ s go down.’ 

‘Now?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

Sallie MceOuat thought of the time cloc 
at Abramson’'s. “Can you run out of the 


said young Redleaf in- 


exclaimed Sallie in- 


asked Sallie. 





office whenever you want to? 

‘*Surest thing you know! What’s the use 
of being an artist if you haven’t got tem- 
perament? Got to have temperament. 
They haven’t any use for you unless you've 
got it. Come on!” 

The tempestuousness of young Redleaf 
quite swept Sallie away. She was more 
dazed than astonished at being seated in a 
taxicab and speeding down Fifth Avenue; 
she was still dazed when she met the nice 








girl—who proved to be a very nice girl, 
though a trifle eccentric as to costume; she 
had not fully recovered from her daze when 

Jack Redleaf having raced away again, she 
found herself installed in a tiny room of the 
hunky-dory house, surveying a couch cov 

ered with a peacock-blue spread, a small 
bureau of willbe painted with red flowers, 
and several chairs of irregular and fantastic 
shape. 

Jack Redleaf once having taken her 
destiny in hand showed no intention of 
letting go until he had secured for her a 
safe haven in the shape of a job. 

During the week that followed he sent 

Sallie, it seemed, to every advertising 

agency in town. But nowhere did they 
have a job open, though they liked her 
samples and were prolific with promises 
At the end of the week even Jack Redleaf’s 
unbounded confidence was a little dimmed 
And as for Sallie, every nitht she counted 
with alarm the diminishing remnants of 
the twenty-two dollars. 

But then, one evening early in the second 
week, Jack Redleaf rushed in with the 
astonishing request that Sallie kick him 
round the b lock. 

‘Here there’s been a job open under m 
nose all the time, ” he said, “and I've 
never realized it.’ 

*‘Where?” 

“Right in my own o iffice. The 
Age ncy needs a letterer.’ 

‘It—it isn’t your job, is it?” 
Sallie timidly 

‘Listen to the child!” said Jack Red 
leaf. ‘‘ There's gall for y« u! Do you really 
th ink you could do my work?’ 

‘What do you do?! 

“Fashion work. I draw the likes of ladies 

that were never seen on land or sea."’ And 
the n with a sudden change of tone: ‘‘Say 
that’s a hell of a job for a fellow to be hold- 

ing down when there's a war on, isn’t it?’ 

Sallie was not accustomed to Mr. Red- 
leaf’s frequent profanity. She felt that he 


> Milloway 


asked 


was not quite : gentleman. Mr. Penni 
man, for instance, would not swear in that 
way. And in other ways Mr. Redleaf 


suffered in comparison with Mr. Pennimar 
Mr. Redleaf’s red hair, for instance, was 
lways disheveled; he kept getting excited 
and running his fingers through it. And 
you never knew what Mr. ee would 
ag or do next. He was irresponsible. He 
cept bounding from one thing to anotk er. 
And his blue eyes twinkled so constant] 
hat you never knew whether he was mak 
ing fun of you or not. Sallie, 
these comparisons, said nothing. 
Meanwhile Mr. Redleaf had thoroughly 
recovered his spirits ‘Cheer up, sister!’’ 
he cried. “ Here’sa real job for you and you 
don't even shed a tear of thanks. You'll 
get twenty dollars a week to start with. 
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No less. And I'll be there to sho you the 
ropes. At least, I'll be there a little while.” 

“A little while?”’ At that Sallie raised 
her eyes and gazed directly into |} Are 
are you going away?” 

“You bet!” 

‘But where?” 

““Where’s your perspicacity,  siste 
Where would a fellow be going in tl ‘ 


of our Lord 1917? 

“I don’t know,” sa 

“You don’t know! 
the papers? I'm going oO a_ training 
camp—that’s where | am going.” 

This time it was Sallie whe 
thing strange happening to her heart 
‘You mean you're going—to war?” 

“Certainly. I'd have gone long ago if 
they'd let me. Had something the matter 
with me. Had to be fixed up a bit. But 
now I’m fit enough, thank God!” 

“Oh!” said Sallie, her hands at her 
throat. 

*W 


Salli 





f 





ll you think of me when I'm gone 
9M 

Ye aid Sallie; and for 
c :rious thoug! t came to her that she would 
think more of young Jack Redleaf than 


noment the 


of the man in Far Rockaway who had 
promi ed to wait for her. 

Imagine, dear ladies and yentieme! if 

l , the curtain lowered for one ear 
two months and an odd day or t In 
agine, if you can, the difference betwee 
October, 1917, and December, 1918—th« 
difference between heartburn and fare 
wells, crowded trar port ailing for France 


on brought 


t 


newspapers which with each ed 
a stab to some one of us, and then 
alive with shouting people mad with joy 
shops ahum once more with trade, crowded 
transports returning home, newspapers 
spreading before us again their usual merry 


tree 
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THE SATURDAY 


fare of murders and divorces, bank rob- 
beries and politics. 

Into the office of the Milloway Adver- 
tising Agency one crisp December after- 
noon there burst a young man wearing 
proudly the uniform of a buck private in 
the United States Army. 

“Say, who’s got my job?” he demanded. 
“I'm the problem of the returned soldier.” 

At his voice Sallie McOuat looked up 
from an elaborately lettered announce- 
ment of spring hats at which she 
working. She looked up and into the eyes 
of Jack Redleaf. But not for long did she 
look. For with a rush he was upon her, 
shaking her hands, both of them, pushing 
his impudent face close to hers But then 
suddenly he dropped her hands and stood 
back, hi wide with astonishment 

Good Lord, little Sallie!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘What have you been doing to yourself? 
What's happened to you?” 

Why?” asked Sallie. 

‘Well, I don’t know whether 
cause I’ve been seeing nothing but khaki 
for so long, but you certainly look good to 
me. No, you have changed. What’s hap- 
pened to you, Sallie?” 

“I've been making myself over,” 


was 


eyes 


it’s be- 


aid 


you've certainly made a swell 
If you keep on they'll capture 
you for the Midnight Frolic.” 

“Am I improved, Jack?” 

“Improved? You're a bird of paradise; 
and when I left you were nothing but a 
nice little sp arrow. Why, I’m—I'm afraid 
of you, $ — 

‘Don’t be silly, Jack.” 

Well, then, you sit here until I 
back Don't tly away I’ m going 
Milloway about my old job. 

‘*Somebody has it, Jack.’ 

“You ys 

“No, not me. I 
work. But another man has it. I—I 
him. He's so good at it too!” 

“Well, that’s encouraging. But 
go and talk to old Milloway, anyway.” 

In fifteen minutes he was back again. 
Sallie saw, and her heart ached for him, 
that some of his buoyancy was gone. Even 
hi was a little forced. 
on out with me,” he 
to have a talk, you 


come 


to 


ee 


never could do your 
hate 


I'll 


contagious s smile 

“Say, sister, come 
said ‘We've got 
and I.” 
“Oh, 
“Sure 


I can’t go now, Jack.” 
you can! What's the 
artist?” 
Finally Sallie put on her coat, adroitly 
adjusted her small hat over the golden 
sheen of her hair, and defiantly walked out 
of the with Jack Redleaf 

In a few minutes they faced each other 
across the table of an adjacent hotel, 
between them a pot of tea and a tray of 
pastry 

Did they turr 

Sallie 

“Well, you know 
out. Awful sorry the job’s filled 
they can try to find a job for me, but it will 
be a little bit hard at lirst. Damn ’em!” 

Sallie’s hand crept forward and covered 

*It’s—it’s awfully unfair, Jack.” 
As if her sympathy were just the tonic 
needed Jack Redleaf threw back his 
and laughed. A gleam came into his 


use of being 


an 


office 


you down, Jack?” asked 


the bunk they hand 
Of course 


his 


he 
head 
eyes. 

‘Do you know, Sallie, this is just the 
thing I needed !. I had determined to get into 
some other sort of work, but—but my nerve 
failed me, I guess. I'd have gone back if 
they'd let me, and been rotting in a soft 
snap for the rest of my life. And I want 
to get away from fashion work. That’s 
a hell of a job for an able-bodied man. 
I-—I got to thinking that when I was in the 
Army. I like to draw. I'm going to keep 
on drawing. But I'm going to draw steam 
rollers and locomotives and—and things 
like that.” 

Sallie’s eyes shone. She was proud of 
him. She wanted to show him how proud 
she was of him. But she could think of 
nothing to say 

And meanwhile his eyes were upon her. 
He, too, was speechless temporarily. Fi- 
nally he shook his head. 
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“T give up,” he said. 

“Give up?” 

‘Trying to say what I think of you, kid. 
I—I want to get down on my knees, right 
here, Sallie, too, and thank you for writing 
me so much and and sending me things. 
And yet I can’t say a. 

“That's all right, Jack. Don’t say any- 
thing.” 

““You’re wonderful!”” He leaned toward 
her. ‘Oh, Sallie, if only I had a good 
job ” 

‘No! No!” 
don’ t—don’t get mushy. 

‘Why can’t I get mushy if I want to?” 

Her eyes avoided his. ‘‘ Because I’m— 
I’m half promised to another man, Jack. 
I—I asked another man to wait for me.”’ 

He sat there looking at her for a minute. 
All the light had gone from his face. 

‘*There’s no hope for me?” he asked at 


Sallie cried in alarm. “‘ Jack, 


last. 
“*[—I don’t 
me in West 

night. I won't be 
If I'm at home in 
to-morrow night there 
If —if I'm not there, there won’t be 


know, Jack. Come to see 
Fifteenth Street to-morrow 
at the office to-morrow. 
West Fifteenth Street 
may be some hope. 


any. 


Sallie was two months late in going back 
to Far Rockaway. She had delayed her 
return two months past the promised year 
for certain obscure reasons. The true 
reason, she told herself, was that she 
wasn’t sure the process of transformation 
had been completed. She wasn’t sure that 
she had made herself entirely over so that 
even a Chester Penniman would be proud 
of her. That’s what she told herself. But 
if she had never met young Jack Redleaf 
I doubt very much that these reasons 
would ever have occurred to her. All the 
time she had been waiting, waiting for Jack 
to get back, waiting to see the effect her 
transformation had on Jack. But this she 
never admitted. 

I'm afraid that Sallie rather overdid the 
thing when she went back to Far Rocka- 
way. Never had an actress prepared her 
costume more carefully for a grand en- 
trance. Sallie had learned much in that 
year and two months and several odd days. 
She had been an indefatigable student of 
fashion magazines. She had studied the 
art of hairdressing. She had walked with- 
out end up and down Fifth Avenue. She 
had studied shop windows and she had 
scrutinized fashionable ladies. And Mother 
Nature, too, who if you give her half a 
chance is a very decent sort, had been busy 
with Sallie. Sallie had slept much, she had 
eaten wisely, and studying shop windows 
does keep one out in the open air It was 
indeed a very different Sallie McOQuat who 
returned to her native heath. 

Over the burnished sheen of her hair she 
pulled a little hat of crimson velvet rose 
leaves, one fitting cunningly beneath the 
other. Over her slim shoulders she wore a 
jaunty cape of gray-squirrel fur. Her 
gloves were white. Above her smart black 
varnished boots were white spats. But, I 
admit frankly, the complete description of 
her costume is entirely beyond me. But 
I must insist that Fifth Avenue, on a win- 
ter afternoon, just before the pink lights 
begin to twinkle over teatables, had never 
sreduend anything more deliciously smart 
than Sallie. 

Down Central Avenue she scurried, veer- 
ing sharply at right angles into the door- 
way of Sol Mann’s haberdashery. She saw 
to her relief that the shop was unoccupied 
except for Mr. Chester Penniman, who 
stood behind the show case with the Eve- 
ning National spread flat before him. 

With a deferential bow he came forward, 
and then he recognized her. 

“*Sallie!’’ he cried. 

“Yes, I’ve come back,” said Sallie, and 
could say no more. For it seemed to her 
in that moment that Chester Penniman 
had changed grotesquely. Why did he 
wear such a lurid tie? Why was his pinch- 
backed suit so ridiculous to her? Why were 
his cloth-topped shoes so distasteful? 
Chester Penniman held her hand in his. 
I always told you, Sallie,” he said, “‘ you'd 
be a good looker if you had a chance; 
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but—but I never expected this. 
changed you so?” 
‘You look changed, too, Chester. 

“Me? No, I’m not changed. Maybe it’s 
just that I look changed to you. You’ve 
got to be such an awful swell.” 

“Have I really, Chester?” 

“Have you? You've got all the summer 
girls beat now, girlie.” 

Sallie did not know what else to say 
Conversation languished 

Mr. Penniman cleared his throat huskily: 
“You look good enough for me, Sallie.” 

Sallie flushed. Still she could find noth- 
ing to say. 

“You remember how you asked me to 
wait for you, Sallie?”’ 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, ’ve—I've waited.”” Mr. Penni- 
man’s face was close to hers. His eyes 
were amorous. Suddenly Sallie drew back. 

“*Don’t—don’t kiss me here, Chester.” 

“I got a right to kiss you, haven’t 1?"’ 

“Yes. Yes, I suppose you have," she 
admitted; and it filled her with horror that 
her sense of justice forced her to admit it. 
“‘But—but not here, Chester. Come 
come round to the house to-night.’’ And 
with that she fled. 


What's 


“Well, here I am, ma,” said Sallie in the 
kitchen of the McOQuat household. 

“For land’s sake, Sallie!’’ said Mrs. 
McOuat. “I was thinking you was never 
coming back. Of course I been getting 
your letters and—and the little presents 
you been sending. But you never put any 
address on the letters. I couldn't write 
you, Sallie.’ 

“y es, [know,ma. I—I didn’t want any- 
one to know where I was until I made good.” 

Mrs. McOuat used the edge of her apron 
to remove a few feeble tears 

“I don’t know as you had any right to 
treat me like that, Sallie. Ain’t I your 
mothe 1?” 

“*Yes, I know it wasn’t right, ma, but 
but I wanted to be sure I made good before 
I let anybody know. Where's pa?” 

“Still loafing up at MecGarry’s corner 
There’s no use trying to make him work, 
Sallie. That money you sent me came in 
real handy.”” Suddenly Mrs. McQuat be- 
came aware of the sple ndor of Sallie’s attire. 

‘Say, you ain’t keeping anything from 
me, are you, Sallie? You ain’t married, 
are you? 

‘No, but I’ve got an awfully good job. 
I KE et thirty-five dollars a week.’ 

‘Lands! Thirty-five dollars! Well, 
you ain’t married, that young Pennioees in 
feller of yours nearly is. 

Sallie caught her breath. A sudden light 
leaped into her eyes. ‘He is?” 

“Sure! Him and that Ferguson girl have 
been going round together pretty steady. 
I understand they’re engaged, and if they 
ain’t they certainly ought to be.” 

Sallie dived into her wrist bag and drew 
forth a time-table. ‘I’m sorry, ma, but 
I've got to go now. 

““Why, you ain’t been here but aminute!”’ 

“IT know, ma, but I’ve got to go. I'll 
come and see you often after this.”’ 

With a hurried kiss Sallie left her mother. 
She had just time to catch a train back to 
the city. 


” 


It was half past nine in the living room 
of the hunky-dory house in West Fifteenth 
Street. To be more exact, it was a couch 
placed in the corner of the living room 
beneath the rosy light of a floor lamp with 
a strange pagodalike shade. 

“Great Jehoshaphat, Sallie, if I only had 
a real job!”’ lamented Mr. Jack Redleaf. 
“But I am sure to get something. Will — 
will you wait for me, Sallie? 

“No,” said Sallie. 

**Why not?” he cried desperately. 

“I don’t believe in waiting, Jack. If you 
want me you'll have to marry me now. I'm 
not going to take a chance on waiting.” 

““But what can we live on, Sallie?”’ 

‘On my salary till that real job of yours 
comes along. I—I don’t trust waiting, 
Jack’’—and she shook her head with a 
profound understanding. ‘People’s tastes 
change too much.” 
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AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


the World's Most Wonderful Phonograph 


this beautiful building, 
situated on West lorty- 
third Street, in New York, 
pposite the rear of the mas- 
ive Aeolian Hall, is faith- 


tully portrayed the spirit of 


\eolian—the blending of art, 
of science and of skill. 

No concern in the music 
industry today no concern 


in any industry has a clearer 


perception of the value of 


ideals in their practical appli- 
cation to the uses of commerce 
ind of manufacturing. 

The Vocalion Studio, where 
come the artists who make 
Vocalion Records, welcomes 
them with an atmosphere 


that inspires them to their 


mes ; . 
best. The very exterior of 


the building, the Reception 
Room, the Lounge—are 


* « : 
redolent of Art. Science and 


skill are also here. ‘The won- 
derful new system under 
which Vocalion Records are 
produced is the last word 
in the world’s knowledge of 
sound—its production and 
its reproduction. The full 
beauty of the artist’s voice 
all the overtones, too subtle, 
too delicate for older systems 
to record are caught Dy) 
the new Vocalion method 
The records made under this 
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to all other records as the 
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Weighing the Stars by Photography 


GHT by night the camera, a silent sentinel, watches 

the heavens with never-failing eve. Across two 
hundred and forty thousand miles of space the Moon 
vields up its secrets—shadowy, dry ocean beds, vast craters 
ot long-dead vole: , Walled plains, mighty mountains. 
In the fi of the Milky Way, a comet flashes 


and the photographic plate records its briet appearance. 


For today the camera takes the astronomer’ s place at the 


eyepiece of the telescope— supplants the forgetful human 
eye, and works unwinking and unweaty through the long 
night watches. And because the eye of the camera does 


not forget, great libraries of photographie plates are built 


up, year by year—a current history of the heavens. In 
dark room or computing room the scientist measures and 
compares them, estimates the ages of stars millions of 
miles away, determines their distance, even tells us what 
they are made of and how many pounds they weigh! 


So important is photography’s contribution fo astrono- 
my that the Eastman Kodak Company maintains in its 
laboratories a skilled astronomer, not as a means of profit, 
but to collaborate with workers in observatories every- 
wheres; and thus in harmony with Eastman traditions of 
service, photography is kept constantly abreast of the 


demands of science. 
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HEY tell me I am a bourgeois; but I am not. 

I never dreamt I might be one until the other 

day when, in the most casual and matter-of-course 
way, one of the intelligentia, who seems to know all about 
that sort of thing, classified me and then passed lightly 
on to another and more important phase of the world 
unrest. 

But not to me. I was interested in being a bourgeois. 
It was an entirely new sensation. Perhaps you are a 
bourgeois too. The chances are that you are. This article 
will tell you. That is its sole aim. 

I knew, of course, that it was the bourgeoisie who had 
made Lenine and Trotzky start on the road to day before 
yesterday, tearing up the tracks and burning the bridges. 
But I didn’t know that I was one of the fellows with whom 
they were mad. 

But what, you rightly and impatiently ask, is a bour- 
geois? I know and can tell you. 

I began to ask questions. In enlightened circles, where 
that sort of information was to be found, the general ver- 
dict seemed to be that I was a bourgeois. Most of the 
people I know and like, I learned, were also of the bour- 
geoisie. All the experts agreed that it was a dreadful thing 
to be a bourgeois. It seems the tide has turned against us. 
There is no market for us. The members of the bourgeoisie 
are out of favor. We aren't class. I was given to under- 
stand that, though the hose hadn’t been turned on us 
yet in this country as in Russia and elsewhere in Europe, 
we were only hanging on by the edge. Our doom has been 
pronounced and we are only waiting for someone to come 
along and execute the sentence. Meantime we hang on by 
sufferance. The proletariat have got us marked down for 
the remnant counter in the basement. 


A New Name for an Old Friend 


IT'HIS is the way the dictionary puts it: ‘‘ Bourgeois 

pronounce d boor-zhwa. Of or pertaining to the com- 
mercial or middle class, as distinguished from gentle or 
noble; among modern socialistic writers often used in op- 
position to working class or proletariat, or to characterize 
a system of commercialism; hence uncultivated; unrefined; 
common,” 

Read that last line over again—‘“‘hence uncultivated; 
yn.”” Isn't it a wonder? Even the dic- 
y so nonpartisan and without prejudice, 






unrefined; com 
tionary, ordinaril 
apparently can’t refrain from taking a slam at the poor old 
bourgeois! 

Then I went to th books, and began to talk to people 
who pretend to know about the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat and capitalism, and all that sort of thing. It was 
puzzling and exasperating. They were talking about 
things I cannot find to exist in this country; things they 
have heard about and read about as existing in the old 
countries. ‘ Read the daily papers,”’ they told me. “‘ Read 
the news from Hungary.” So I read this Hungarian 
rhapsody to the world from Bela Kun, who seems to be 
quite a party in Hungary just now: 

“The stigma of illegal marriages and that on illegitimate 
children has been removed. Air, light and cleanliness, 
former privileges of children of the bourgeoisie, can now 
benefit the young of the proletariat. The cinemas and 
theaters, which until now have mainly served for the 
amusement of the rich, are kept in the service of art, but 
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are fully open to the proletariat. The press, the most 
important organ of capitalism for influencing proletarian 
minds, is in our service. 

“With enthusiasm, the proletarian masses rush to form 
Red Guards in order to defend their freedom from capital- 
istic slavery with their heart’s blood. The twilight of the 
gods descends upon capitalistic society. The hour has 
struck in which the expropriator is being expropriated.” 

Let’s look at that bill of fare and see what—if any 
thing—on it we want to order for this country. I skip 
lightly over the first sentence; for if there is any demand 
in this country, or in any community in this country, to 
add an increased production of illegitimate children to our 
infant industries to be protected, I am wholly unaware of 
it. That, I take it, is one of the things which have always 
taken care of themselves. 

And what about the movies? Do we need a revolution 
to permit the proletariat to sit alongside the bourgeois and 
the capitalist in common enjoyment of Charlie Chaplin 
‘in the service of art’’? Surely we provided for the right 
and privilege to go to the movies more than one hundred 
years ago, when we declared the inalienable right of man 
to the pursuit of happiness. But the wise old fathers 
guaranteed us only the ‘“‘pursuit’’ of happiness. They 
knew that not one man or woman in one hundred thou- 
sand ever caught up with it. Now these preachers of new 
doctrines and new ideas are promising us happiness itself; 
they have grown faint-hearted in pursuit. But they can't 
deliver the goods. They haven’t got it themselves. They 
are only seekers, like the rest of us. 

I found out at last that this poor dub, the bourgeois, 
always so contemptuously spoken of or with a sort of pity, 
is nothing more or less than our old friend the Average 
Citizen, or, as he is known in the tariff debates, the Ulti 
mate Consumer, It came asa shock. I resented this new 
pitying and patronizing attitude. It’s a new state of mind 
in this country. I have always been taught, and so have 
you, to look upon the average citizen of this country as the 
best type of citizen produced anywhere in the world. We 
have always been told that he has made this country what 
it is. We have been proud of him. Certainly I have been 
proud to be one; and now to be told that he is nothing but 
a poor soulless boob puts my dander up. 

It isn’t true! 

I needn't describe the average type of good American 
citizen to you. You know him. He was Roosevelt's 
friend, and Bryan's too, for that matter. He is a good man 
and a good neighbor, He is industrious. He and his sons 
fought the Revolution and the Civil War and the great 
world war for us. He works six days a week and goes to 
church on Sundays. He has a wife and family. He makes 
a fairly good living and puts something by; not so much as 
he should, but still something. He reads the papers and 
tries to keep up with what is going on in the world. 

In the present posture of affairs he is being badly served 
in this respect. The normal income tax fits him like a 
glove. He smokes a mild ten-cent cigar and can borrow 
five hundred or perhaps a thousand dollars at the bank. 
He is looking forward to the time when he can buy a 
flivver, or he may have got to the stage where he can turn 
in his old car and get a new one every two or three years 
That sort of man. 
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He is the fellow that, all my life, I have been 
taught to believe was the backbone of the country 
He isn’t spirituelle. He wasn't or isn’t notably good at 
phrasing or evolving abstract ideas about government or 
society or the relations of human beings one to another. 
But neither is he grossly material 
fair thing. He gives his money freely for good cause 
when his imagination or sympathy is touched; and that’ 
a trick easily done. He has built cities and towns and 


He wants to do the 


schools and churches, and made farms out of the wilder- 
ness, until now, with all its imperfections and short- 
comings, all its disadvantages and evils, this is the best 
country anybody knows anything about for an average 
common-run-of-the-mine human being to li 
bring up his children. This is not a boast. It is a re- 
strained and temperate statement of fact. I can prove it 

About two million of us were sent abroad during the 


e in and 


“present emergency,”’ as for some silly sloppy reason we 
have officially always sought to camouflage this war. We 


were in En 





and, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
Russia. We were there from varying periods of eighteen 
months down to three or four months 

We saw a lot of the countries we were in and the peopl 
We lived right close to them, and we were moved about a 
lot. We saw the bourgeois and the proletariat, and their 
homes. At one time or another I lived in twely 
in France and only two of them had bathtubs and plumb 
ing; and in both of them the plumbing looked as if it had 
been out of commission since 1884. And the little towns! 
Good Lord! No telephone , ho street cars, no electric 
lights; no sidewalks except sometimes little narrow strip 


chateau 


Why Import Trouble? 


HEY "\ E got us beat« n or ome thing They dor o 
waste, and they know how to farm so as to get the most 
out of the land. It’s all cared for and close] 
without any weeds or waste patche B 


cultivated 


ut how many fel 
lows have you heard of who wanted to stay there and live 
How many have you heard of who want to go 
to make their home? Not a single one, I'll bet you Yow 
I don't intend to pull immigration statistics, but just ta 

a look at the swarms of people born on the continent of 





Europe who come over here to live. None of them kné 
anything much about conditions here, but they were sich 
and tired of what they had at home. Nearly every man | 
talked to while I was away, including hundreds of Germat 
prisoners, were all asking when it would be possible to 
come to America to live. 

Why, in the name of heaven, should we import ideas of 
living and social and economic conditions from people who 
are dissatisfied and fleeing from the only ones they know 
about? We are curious fools about some things, and thi 
idea of importing other people's troubles and mistakes 
one of them. We have brought in here, to be nuisances and 
pests, German carp, English sparrows, boll weevils, the 
foot-and-mouth disease; and now a lot of wild asses to tell 
us we are bourgeois and proletariat and capitalist-ridden, 
and preaching the “revolution.” 

It has gone so far that a lot of people can pronounce 


bourgeois approximate) correctly; at least, you know 





what they mean when they try to say the word. As a 
matter of fact, there is no such thing sa bourgec ie it 
this country It’s the old story: a rooster to-day, an egg 





The first warm 
days you take a deep- 


er breath, a longer 
stride; you want greater 
freedom of mov ement; the 
easy lightweight cool com- 
fort of an ““R&W” sum- 
mer suit. 

Men are wearing ““R&W”’ 
summer suits earlier every 
year. They like the com. 
fort and smart fit of these 
attractive light fabrics. 

Buy a couple of “R&W” sum 
and discover their 


met suits 


fascination —theirsmartness, the 
finish. of their workmanship, 
their delightful health - giving 
coolness. 
PRODUCT OF THE 
DAYLIGHT SHOPS 


Look for the 


protection 


label 


“R & W” 
your It will pay you 


At your dealer’ s 


Vakers of good summer cloth 
ing, 
coats, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, golf 
and automobile apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


trousers, evercoats, rain 
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esterda ind a feather duster to-morrow 


We shift our economic condition too fast to 
be classified 

jonds 
year; 


I have Liberty 
dollars a 


Take my own case 
that yield 
therefore I a bourgeois, because | de- 
rive part of my ine from investment. 
When I sell t bh 4 shall have to pres 
ently if th e « ‘inach and other 

hall become 
ve spent the 

meantime, I 


me thirty-five 


am 


comestib! 


at is a classification 
a bum I become qual 
irgeois and to seek 
yout two other fellows 
classification and be put 
The other night I got 
rface car in New York 
Thirty-second 
Pennsylvania 


ng a A brisk 


ray-haired man ranged alongside me 


through 
a train at the 
carr ultcase 
ey 
Nil moking a cigar’ 
Lemme carr our bag for you.” 
] paid no heed to him 
“Tl carry 


it down to the station for 


| gave him the quick once-over 

ly \ , but just as plainly 
in hard luc temporarily down 
His clothe shabby and old, 
had once been of good quality and 
ut. I handed him my bag and 
» trudged along by 
‘Are , 
‘Well, ye you 
replied cheerfully 
So am I,”’ I told him 
‘*hat’s too bad! It’s 

but don’t you get discouraged 
Keep your nerve up and things will break 
right for you. I am not a bit discouraged. 
I never expected to be so hard up against it 
that I to do this sort of job; 
but better men than I am have had to pull 
of a hole It P 
traighten thing 
teady 


asn't a bu 


were 


you broke 
enoug} 


tough luck to be 


should have 


long to 
gets 


out take me 


agall 


The Bantam's Cheerful Pluck 
I asked the littl 
tions and he 


| had a nice 


game bantam more 
told me about himself: 

little exporting and im 
porting business when the war came along 
and ruined it. We held out as long as we 
could, but we couldn't get 
hips; and then all sorts of re 
were put on exports and imports 
couldn't our money. | 
Germans will pay up after peace is de 
clared. They me enough money in 
Hamburg to set me on my feet if I could 
lay my hands on it.” 

The old boy was not moaning or discon 
olate or grouchy. He didn’t have any idea 
of giving up. He had been caught out in 
the rain without an umbrella; but that 
ort of thing is likely to happen to any- 
body. We like to think of that as the true 
and typical American spirit, don’t we? 
At the station we parted as equals and 
friends. He put down my bag and held out 


his hand 


space on the 
trictions 
We 
the 


yet suppose 


owe 
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‘Don’t you be discouraged,”’ he said 
‘““Whirl in and have another riffle. You'll 
be on top again soon. There ain’t nothing 
to keep a good man down.” 

When I got on the train I met another of 
the same stripe. He was the Pullman con- 
ductor. Late in the evening, when there 
came a lull in his work, he came and took a 
seat near me. A big clean-shaved gray- 
haired fellow, with a kindly face. I asked 
him how he liked working for the Govern- 
ment 

“Oh! Allright, I suppose,” he answered 
in a noncommittal tone. ‘“‘They’ve given 
me an increase in pay of twenty-five a 
month at one whack; and I don’t suppose 
the Pullman Company would have done 
that.” 

He paused for a moment and then went 
on: 

“But | am sort of puzzled to know just 
where I stand. I can't figure myself out. 
I'm making more money than I ever made 
before. I’m making too much to kick or to 
be dissatisfied; but still I’m not making 
enough to live on and pay my bills. I seem 
to run a little behind every month. I find 
that most of the men in my town who are 
in average circumstances are in the same 
fix. The way prices are now, we can’t save 
anything. Food costs too much. I suppose 
what I ought to do is to go back on a farm 
and raise things to eat; but, gosh, how I 
dread it! I worked eighteen years on a 
farm before I went to railroading. 

‘I did enough hard work when I was 
young to last me all my life. I was born on 
a farm and I have had my fill of it. I hear 
some of these young fellows who have been 
to the war talk about wanting to start 
farming. I wish they would. I noticed 
that chicken in the dining car was one dol- 
lar a portion to-night. That young fellow 
in lower three had a three-dollar check 
when he got through. I saw it. He didn’t 
eat so much either; but there aren’t many 
folks these days who can afford to eat three 
dollars’ worth of stuff at a meal.” 

I introduce these simple folk and their 
brief annals as typical of thousands. We 
can make for ourselves a great and wholly 
unnecessary amount of trouble in this 
country. A cloud of eager, aggressive, rest- 
less persons, some of them native-born and 
all of them made dangerous by a little 
learning, are seeking—and not in vain—to 
create a class consciousness among. us. 
They will do mischief unless we bring our 
ancient common sense to bear upon them 
and their teachings. Life and living and 
the pursuit of happiness can be so simple 
and so easy here with us if we only let it be 
so. It becomes complicated only when we 
try to classify ourselves. 

What is wrong with the system we were 
brought up on of just being friendly human 
beings? Why not make the imported and 
downtrodden and oppressed immigrant 
who comes to us for freedom and happiness 
conform to our ideals and our beliefs, rather 
than accept theories he has evolved under 
conditions we have never known here and 
need never know? I refuse to be called a 
bourgeois or a proletarian, with the implied 
sense of inferiority and subjection, and take 
it lying down 
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Is it the glory or shame of this country 
and our system that Trotzky, who in this 
land of unbounded opportunity could earn 
only eight dollars a week as a reporter on 
a Yiddish newspaper on the East Side of 
New York, in Russia is the head of the 
government and a dictator over the lives of 
millions? Surely it’s significant of some- 
thing, but I don’t know just exactly what. 

Maybe we have more common sense 
about self-government than the Russians 
have learned yet. Maybe they could learn 
something from our system rather than 
have the revolutionary highbrows point to 
them as models for our guidance. The 
socialistic - anarchistic - bolshevistic - anti - 
bourgeois - to - hell-in-a-hack-with-every - 
thing program is having a free swing over a 
large part of Europe these days. Do you 
like it? Will you try some of it here? 
It hasn’t made good anywhere. Therefore, 
say its prophets and well-wishers, it must 
be just the thing for us! 


Facing the Realities 


have 
pests 


We got a rigid quarantine law 
against and vermin that destroy 
plant and animal life in this country. The 
human sort we have been kinder to and 
have offered them asylum. .They offer us 
their program: Happiness and freedom 
from care, without work, through destruc- 
tion. And their creed: Damn everybody 
who is trying to earn a living and save a 
little money! 

Well, there you are! It’s the old rum 
proposition over again: You can take it or 
leave it alone. 

Let’s look at things straight. Nothing is 
worth while at this time except realities. 
Let’s be honest and face them. We haven't 
been happy in this country since the war 
began, in 1914. We haven’t been pulling 
together or seeing eye to eye. We aren't 
happy now and our minds are muddled 
We don’t know how the social and political 
changes in Europe will affect us. We don’t 
know whether we want to pull into our shell 
and go back to our old isolation and aloof- 
ness and independence—and content—or 
whether we want to share in the new re- 
arrangement of the world. 

We want a League of Nations if it means 
an end of war, but we don’t want it if it 
means policing Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, or killing poor deluded creatures in 
Siberia and Russia against whom we have 
no present grudge. We are unsettled in our 
minds. We know we have got a problem 
many problems— of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment to face, and we do not see them 
clearly. We do not know their terms. 

To those of us who were uprooted by the 
war our old daily tasks seem trivial and not 
worth while. They don’t seem to mean any- 
thing. What is the real right thing to do? 
What will bring security, peace and happi- 
ness? Isn’t that what you are asking your- 
self? Everybody else is. 

We haven’t had such a spiritual test and 
strain since the Civil War. It has tried us 
out. We have all been shocked out of our 
old grooves more or less. We are asking our- 
selves now whether we shall try to slip 

(Conctuded on Page 57) 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


URKSHU 


Tire-Tread Soles Give You Miles of Wear 


People who have worn Hood 
Wurkshus—worn them long and 
hard—say: “It’s almost impossible 
to wear them out.” 

One reason for this extra-durability 
is the corrugated tire-tread sole— 
made tough and pliable by the same 
process used in the manufacture of 


Hood Tires. 


The uppers will not stretch or crack 
—they are of heavy brown duck, like 
the Government uses for mail bags. 
An inner lining of lighter duck gives 
added strength and comfort. 

Hood Wurkshus do not draw the 
feet. This is prevented by specially 
prepared leather-topped fibre inner 
soles. 

Another feature is the Hood patented 
Pneumatic Heel—found only on 
Hood shoes. This heel contains air 


chambers which receive and eject 
air at every step. Stand or walk all 
day and feel fine at night. 


Under a heavy pressure of live 
steam—the “Hood Pressure-Cure 
Process” —every piece of the shoe 
is welded together. Hood Wurkshus 
cannot come apart. They cannot 
rip or split. 

Made on the Munson Army last, Hood 
Wurkshus fit the feet in a comfortable, easy, 
restful way. They keep their shape. You 
can press down the resilient box toe, but it 
snaps back into place. 

Here are the ideal shoes for every require- 
ment of heavy service. They will keep 
your feet cool and comfortable. They will 
give you even longer wear than you expect. 
Try a pair of Hood Wurkshus to-day. 
Your dealer will gladly supply you. Or 
write us and we will tell you where you 
can get them. 


Free Booklet Mailed on Request 
Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
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Blucher Pattern 


For Men and Boys ‘ He ii arsk 


$9).50 


$3.00 


Made in Regular, Blu- 
cher and Scout Patterns 
for men, boys, youths, 
misses and 
children. 
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Hood Wurkshus make the heaviest labor easier 
Cool and comfortable, with springy Pneumatic 






teels. 






























Even ina hayfield the corrugated, tire-tread soles 
on Hood Wurkshus prevent slipping. 





























Built to “ stand the gaff,” Hood Wurkshus solve 


Hood Wurkshus are Equipped with 
Hood Patented Pneumatic Heels 





Light and Comfortable—Walk on Air 


the boy's footwear problem. 












Inside View 
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HERE could be no more exacting test of linoleum 
than to make this handsome and 
artistic enclosed porch. 


it the floor of 
If it is in good taste here, 
is it not equally appropriate for a dining-room, living- 
room, or hall? 

Your own you that 
Inlaid Linoleum Floor is in excellent keeping with the 
It blends smartness 


eyes tell this Armstrong’s 
general furnishings and colorings. 
with the right degree of restraint. And there is some- 
thing exceedingly attractive in the odd, saw-tooth blue 
figures, with the soft, olive background. 


Not only from the standpoint of attractiveness, but 


also from every practical consideration, you could 


choose a more sensible floor than Armstrong’s 
When well laid and rubbed thoroughly with 
a good floor-wax, you have a beauti- 


durable, 


hardly 
Linoleum. 


fully polished floor com- 


fortable, easy to keep clean, and 


|e. = 
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splendid base for fabric rugs. The ideal way to lay 
Inlaid, Jaspé, or Plain Linoleum is to cement it down 
firmly over a layer of heavy felt paper. This insures 
a permanent floor, the extra wear value of which more 
than makes good the cost. 

Have the nearest linoleum merchant show you the 
Armstrong designs he has in stock. 

Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour and 
oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine linoleum 
always has a burlap back, is flexible and not easy to 
tear. Be sure that you get it. Better still, ask for Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum by name. The name, Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, with the Circle A trade mark, appears on the 
back of all genuine goods. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


There is a difference. 


In charge of a thoroughly trained decorator, who is prepared 
to give personal suggestions about the selection of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum to suit any scheme of interior decoration. No fees. 
Address, Bureau of Interior Decoration. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration” 


This book, by the president of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 


By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


shows how to 


apply the medern principles of home furnishing and decoration so as to bring out the most 


attractive and livable qualities of every room in the house. 


Sent, together with de luxe color 


plates of fine home interiors, for twenty cents in stamps. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Armstrons: 


For Every Room 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 
back into the old ruts or whether we shall 
make improvements. When the war began, 
and we didn’t realize how big it was and 
that it was the great trial and test imposed 
on this generation of men everywhere on 
the planet, our first selfish instinctive emo- 
tion was one of joy that it was three 
thousand miles away and that we were not 
involved. Some of us in our blindness 
never got beyond that stage. 

As the face of the battle became plain we 
came to see more clearly, and under the 
strain of watching began to break up into 
groups. Some of these groups wanted Ger- 
many to win and, as best they could, tried 
to help her. Others wanted to keep out of 
the war and let it run its course without our 
intervention on either side. The’ larger 
number, of course, desired the course we 
did take; but even many of these are not 
satisfied now. Their consciences are not 

easy. They believe with all their hearts that 
we went in too late and that the world 
including ourselves—has paid the penalty 
for our early inaction. They believe that, 
had we seen our duty and begun to fight 
two years earlier than we did, scores of thou- 
sands of lives would have been saved, and 
that we should not be sharing the problems 
we are now to meet at home and abroad. 

We were late getting in, late getting 
ready once we were in, and we never made 
our full weight felt. We aren’t satisfied with 
ourselves or what we did; and yet among 
us are people and elements and groups 
that are glad our performance did not come 
up tothe best inus. They have other ideals 
than ours. Though among us, they are not 
of us. They are making themselves heard. 
They find us hesitating at a fork of the 
roads and point the way. They would 
classify us and separate us into classes 
bourgeoisie, proletariat, capitalists. 

We have got to look to our melting pot. 
It has not been doi ng its job. The function 
of a melting pot is to melt; and ours is full 
of lumps. We call these lumps ghettos, 
Jewries, Bohemian quarters, Syrian quar- 
te im “‘over the railroad tracks where the 

3ohunks and Polacks live.” The war and 
t = draft made us see these foreign colonies 
as undissolved lumps in the melting pot; as 
undigested masses that would have to be 
broken up and absorbed. 

‘The war clearly demonstrated that the 
traditional American melting pot had 
ceased to function properly,’ ’ said Secre- 
tary Lane. “Every important city has its 
foreign colony. In these communities con- 
ditions are just as foreign as those the aliens 
left behind when they came to America. 

‘In the old days incoming foreigners 
were assimilated into American communi- 
ties. Now the people in the great cities are 
too busy to look after the foreigners. The 
result is that they live their old lives in the 
new land. They cling to the languages and 
customs of the Old W orld.”’ 

In one section of New Yark the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recently discovered a 
small foreign colony that received its news 
from a crier, who walked up and down the 
streets shouting the latest news. 


SENSE 


The Toy and the Tree 


OR a couple of years the Christmas tree 

has had a chance for itself. Not even for 
last Christmas did the schooners or rail- 
road trains bring down their customary 
loads of Christmas trees from the north 
woods. Most families got by last Christ- 
mas without anything but a secondhand 
tree; and, though the armistice had been 
signed, our boys were not yet back home 
from abroad, and Christmas was not so very 
merry at home, for a great many reasons. 

But Christmas has considerable com- 
merce attached to it after all. Late last 
summer the buyer for a very large dis- 
tributing house ran across a forsaken ship- 
load of German toys in the city of New 
York. He got them all on what is called a 
close buy; but the purchase was not close 
enough. To his surprise he found that re- 
tailers refused to take these German-made 
toys. He has them yet. 

A couple of days before these lines were 
written, in a great toy fair held in New 
York, the market continued to boycott the 
German product. A news dispatch says: 
‘Buyers of toys in this market declare 


Most persons in these colonies cannot 
read or write or speak English. Many got 
an entirely erroneous conception of the pur- 
pose of the United States in entering the 
war. They were forced to rely on interpret- 
ers, who in many cases were enemy propa- 
gandists. 

“Four hundred thousand of the first mil- 
lion of drafted men could not speak Eng- 
lish,’ said Secretary Lane. “They could 
not even sign the pay roll. At Camp Upton 
it was necessary to translate military orders 
into forty different languages.” 

I choose to introduce two other bits of 
testimony. The first is from the Provost- 
Marshal General who had charge of en- 
forcement of the draft law: 

“Not the least valuable of the lessons of 
the draft is its disclosure that to-day there 
are certain portions of our population 
which either will not or cannot unite in 
ideals with the rest. We have welcomed to 
our shores many who should be forever 
denied the right of American citizenship. 
The operation of the draft in respect to 
aliens Is a great object lesson for the Amer- 
ican people. Though many declarant aliens 
completed their citizenship after they had 
been inducted into the service, and fought 
loyally under the Stars and Stripes, yet 
many others refused to do so and were dis- 
charged. 

“Furthermore, thousands of nondeclar- 
ant aliens claimed and received exemp- 
tion, sought and obtained their discharge 
from the service after they had been duly 
inducted. Many of these friendly and neu- 
tral aliens who refused to aid their adopted 
country in time of need had made the 
United States their home for many years, 
had acquired a comfortable livelihood, and 
had enjoyed to the fullest extent the bene- 
fits and protection of our country. But 
though millions of American boys gladly 
left their homes and all that homes mean 
to fight for high ideals and the preservation 
of all that is near and dear to a patriot, 
these men deliberately refused to make the 
sacrifice.” 

The second 
judge, with experience in 
under the espionage law: 

“‘And now the world war has thrown a 
searchlight on our national life. And what 
have we discovered? We find all over these 
United States, in groups, little Germanies, 
little Italies, little Austrias, little Norways, 
little Russias. 

“These foreign people have thrown acircle 
about themselves; and, instead of keeping 
the oath they took that they would try to 
grow American souls inside of them, they 
have studiously striven to exclude any- 
thing American and to cherish everything 
fore ign. 

‘There must be an interpretation anew 
of the oath of allegiance. It has been in the 
past nothing but a formula of words. From 
this time on it must be translated into liv- 
ing characters incarnate in the life of every 
foreigner who has his dwelling place in our 
midst. If they have been cherishing foreign 
history, foreign ideals, foreign loyalty, it 
must be stopped; and they must begin at 
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that under no circumstances will they han- 
dle German-made toys again.”” They seem 
to be of the belief that American paint is 
better than American blood on the toys of 
American children. 

Perhaps after a while the simple and 
kindly German people will realize that they 
have been at war with pretty much all the 
world, including Santa Claus and the 
Christmas tree. 


bit comes from a Federal 
cases brought 


Winding Up the War 


LLUSTRATING the problems of the re- 

construction of the fighting area Maj 
Chas. J. Biddle, of Philadelphia, in a recent 
lecture, after telling how many a machine 
had got into barbed-wire entanglements, 
told the story of a colored trooper in the 
aviation service. 

“It was the fashion of everybody to ask 
every body else how long the war was going 
to last, so someone asked a colored trooper 
what he thought of it. He replied that he 
placed the duration of hostilities at a hun- 
dred years and six months. The interroga- 
tor wondered how he could possibly reason 
it out that way and be so definite. 
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once, all over again, to cherish American 
thought, American history, American ideals. 
That means something which is to be done 
in their daily life. It does not mean simply 
that they shall not take up arms against 
the United States. It goes far deeper than 
that. It means that they shall live for the 
United States, and that they shall cherish 
and grow American souls’ 

Well, it’s this sort of person who is call- 
ing us bourgeois and proletarian, and seek- 
ing to introduce the divisions of a social 
order that has proved a lamentable failure. 
Why shouldn't we teach these people to be 
and call themselves average citizens if they 
are to stay here? Better be an average 
citizen and be proud of it than be a bour- 
geois and be ashamed of it. Our old ideals 
and our lack of classes and class distine- 
tions brought us where we are to-day. 

In my part of the country we say of a 
man we want to praise that he is a good 
neighbor. We believe that one man is as 
good as another—even if he isn’t. He 
may be some day. He has always got a 
chance. 

John B. Crozier, a Canadian who has 
studied us, and a competent authority, 
says that in the United States “a natural 
equality of sentiment, springing out of 
and resting on a broad equality of mate 
rial and social conditions, has been the 
heritage of the people from the earliest 
times. This broad natural equality of senti- 
ment, rooted in equal material opportuni- 
ties, equal education, equal laws, equal 
opportunities and equal access to all posi 
tions of honor and trust, has just sufficient 
inequality mixed with it—in the shape of 
greater or less mental endowments, higher 
or lower degrees of culture, larger or smaller 
material possessions, and so on—to keep it 
sweet and human; though at the same 
time it is all so gently graded and marked 
by transitions so easy and natural that no 
gap was anywhere to be discovered on 
which to found an order of privilege or 
caste. °° 

“It is the first successful atte mpt in re- 
corded history to get a healthy natural 
equality which should reach down to the 
foundations of the state and to the great 
masses of men; and in its results it corre 
sponds to what in other lands—except, 
perhaps, in luxury alone—has been at 
tained only by the few, the successful and 
the ruling spirits. 

“To lose it, therefore, to barter it or 
give it away, would be, in the language of 
Othello, ‘such deep damnation that nothing 
else could match,’ and would be an irrep- 
arable loss to the world and to civiliza- 
tion.” 

Hasn’t it come to this, that these people 
who have come over here to escape their 
own social disorders and conditions must 
fish or cut bait? They must adopt and be 
lieve in our system an : not try to graft 
their own on it. We have long offered 
asylum to the oppressed of Europe; but, 
slack as we are in so many things, we never 
intended to give over the direction of the 
asylum to the patients. Did we? Appar 
ently that is what some of them are asking 
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‘You see, it am ¢ " re plied 
the black trooper Ise kind o’ figgered out 
dat we will lick de Kaiser in six months 
and den it’l hundred 
wind up all dis bahbed wiah.’”’ 
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Hints to Girls 


How to be a Failure in Business 


down late mornings 

Gr. Powder your nose when tak 
tion 

Draw your salary in advance 

Have your beau telephone at least ever 
half hour 

Wash your white gloves out daily « 
them on the radiator in the boss’ private 
office 

Sass him back! 

Make up those paragraphs of business let 
ters you cannot read from yourshorthand 

Ask for a raise every Saturday. 

Fight with the bookkee per. 


ng dicta 





I 
Chew gum. 

Forget —never take memorandum 
I 

I 


Yo your fil ing cTOSS-€ yed. 


sisten on the extension when the boss tele 
his wife—or substitute 


phones 
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PAPER TOWELS 
the grimy germy 
idardtouse Denn 


One dries both 


POUL TRY RABBITS 
MONEY IN BOTH 
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SPoTLcH ON A REEL 


Three Leese is One 
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ELECTRIK SPECIALTY CO 
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Autoreelife 


MORE THAN A SPOTLIGHT 
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THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


DRIES HARD OVERNICHT 


N ARMY officer on his way 
South from Washington the 
other day encountered in the 
smoking car a pair of much-battered speci- 
mens of the genus doughboy. Both wore 
wound chevrons and overseas service 
stripes. The elder, whose stripes indicated 
that he was a corporal, had lost his right 
arm; the private had a stiff leg, which he 
rested on the opposite seat 
It was no hard matter for the colonel to 
get the talk They told simply 
enough how they had enlisted in the same 
town, passed through a training camp, 
gone overseas, shifted from sector to sector, 
hard service and had finally been 
wounded in an engagement on the Meuse. 
Now they were on their way home The 
corporal had been a house painter, the pri- 
lineman 


boys to 
seen 


vate a telephone 

Yes, they realized they could 
back to their old trade but as their homes 
were in asmall country town where nobody 
ever starved they reckoned they could pick 
up some light work that would keep body 
and soul together through the summer. As 
to their future, the outlook was not very 
but why meet trouble half-way? 

The colonel had not mentioned the fact 
that he was connected with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; but here 
was his chance to do a little missionary 
work quite in his own!line, and do a real 
service for two deserving boys 

‘Haven't you boys The 
tack?” he began. ‘“‘ Haven’t you read what 
Uncle Sam is doing for crippled soldiers by 
giving them free training for new occupa- 
tions that are within their powers?” 

‘Yes, colonel,” replied the corporal. 
‘We've read all about it, but what’s the 
use? It’s just bunk. They print that stuff 
just to make us fellows feel good; but 
there’s nothing to ' There couldn't be 
Excuse me, colonel, but you don’t mean to 
tell me that the Government would send 

chool, feed us, buy our books and 
pay our expenses just asa rich father would? 
It seems plumb ridiculous! 

The colonel was touched on the raw He 
was getting mad. Also he was rapidly los- 
ing his military dignity. 

‘You boys make me replied 
‘You are so afraid that will slip 
you a wooden nickel when you aren’t look- 
ing that when Uncle Sam offers to put you 
on your feet, give you the schooling 
you ever had in your life, pay you—actually 
pay you for taking it—and enable you to 
earn a better living than you ever did be- 
fore, you cry ‘Bunk! Nothing to it.’” 

The colonel was fairly sputtering 

Now just listen to me.”’ He dived into 
his smart pigskin brief case and pulled out 
i sheaf of typewritten papers. ‘Just listen 
to some of these official reports of what our 
board is doing for you boy Oy 

The colonel’s mask was off and two 
squirming doughboys registered brick-red 
embarrassment 


never go 


bright; 


seen Come- 


sick!”’ he 
someone 


best 


Black Presents and Bright Futures 


tell me 
colonel. 


‘Now listen to this, and then 
what you think,” pursued the 
‘Bunk, indeed!”’ he snorted 

“Take the case of Jim W.,”’ he continued, 
glancing at his notes. “Jim is a son of a 
widowed mother. When we got into the 
war his mother told him he ought to go into 
service, despite the fact that she had three 
younger children dependent upon her. 
Jim went into the Navy as a machinist’s 
mate of the second class He was not a 
strong boy and before he could be sent to 
sea the hardships of camp life caused him 
to break down with tubareulesis 

‘They sent him to a naval hospital and 
after spending some months there he was 
discharged as an arrested case. Having re- 
ceived his certificate of disability in the 
line of duty he was a fair prospect for train- 
ing by our board. Our people had several 
talks with him and learned from official 
sources that he had a first-rate record. We 
found that for some time he had been doing 
general repair work on motor cars and had 
a decided knack for machinery. When we 
asked him what he would like to do he said 
he wanted to learn to be an expert machin- 
ist and fit himself to operate planers, 
shapers, engine lathes and drill presses 

“We brought Jim's case to the attention 
of the manager of a large machine shop, 


By Frederick S. Bigelow 


who offered to give him a few months of 
intensive training under his own eye. After 
we had outfitted him with all the necessary 
equipment Jim went to work. We are now 
paying him sixty-five dollars a month and 
will continue to do so until he is fitted to 
take a regular job. He tells us that he is 
making rapid progress and is sure that he 
will fare very much better than he could 
possibly do without the special training we 
provided for him. 

‘At the battle of Chateau-Thierry there 
was a Hun bullet addressed to Corporal S 
He got it in the knee, which was so shat- 
tered that he will never again have the 
proper use of it. When we looked into this 
found that Corporal S. was a 
youngster of unusual intelligence. His 
father was a clergyman; his uncle was a 
judge and the boy was possessed of more 
than a common-school education.” 


case we 


An Embryo Dana 


“When we asked Corporal S. what he 
would like to do he replied that he had be- 
come so used to an out-of-door life that he 
thought of going in for farming. The sur- 
geons advised against our encouraging such 
a course, for they were sure that the game 
leg would never improve sufficiently to per- 
mit him to succeed as a farmer. In view of 
his intelligence we proposed that he take a 
a school of journalism. He 
idea and his instructors tell 


course at 
jumped at the 
us that he is making rapid progress. 

The colonel grinned. 

‘It is just possible that we made a mis- 
take in his for smooth knee action 
and swift leg work are just as important in 
a cub reporter as they are in a race horse. 
But even if he is not swift enough to pur- 
sue elusive police stories to their lair he can 
doubtless sit at a desk and lick them into 
shape when someone else brings them in 

** Just listen to this letter from Tony M., 
a young Italian who used to be a bellhop in 
a Washington hotel: 


Case, 


that I am getting 
It is healthier 


‘I want to report 
along good in this new job 
than being a bellboy, and I am learning 
something every day about the auto be- 
cause I have to keep several in good run- 
ning condition. When you all took me in 
hand I didn’t know anything about an 
auto, and the course you gave me at the 
auto school taught me how to drive and 
adjust some part of the motor in a short 
time. Now this job that you helped me get 
pays me seventy-five dollars a month, and 
I get my compensation too. Though I am 
not as strong as before going in the service 
I think I am getting better, and the men 
here are kind and help me along. You are 
doing a good work for the soldiers and 
and I do not know what I could 
have done better than being a_ bellboy 
again if you all had not helped me.’ 


‘Now hear what we did for Henry W., 
a law student who went into the Navy. 
Henry enlisted in a Colorado town just 
after the war began. He served for more 
than eighteen months as a pharmacist’s 
mate of the second class. At the second 
battle of the Marne he was with the Navy 
and Marine bunch that blocked the boches 
in the nick of time. Near Soissons in July, 
1918, he was badly gassed. Shortly after- 
ward his right leg was badly torn by a shell 
fragment. This occurred while he was 
assisting the wounded under heavy artil- 
lery fire. He told us that he and his com- 
rades had been obliged to take off their 
Red Cross arm bands because they found 
the Germans were using them for targets. 

‘Henry’s wounds laid him up in the 
hospital for a long time but he finally re- 
turned to his home and resumed his study 
of law, which had been interrupted when 
he entered the service. W - we learned 
the circumstances in his case we could 
think of nothing better for ihe to do than 
to continue his study of law at government 
expense. We hear that he is doing very 
well at the law school, where we are paying 
for his tuition and books. We are also 
sending him sixty-five dollars a month. 

‘We are great believers in this method of 
enabling soldiers to complete studies which 
broken off by the war. 


sailors, 


were 


“The case of Tony S. is a good 
illustration of what we do for 
foreign-born soldiers. Tony came 
to this country from Italy several years ago 
and made for the Pacific Coast. He found 
work in a foundry at Seattle and was em- 
ployed there when he was drafted. 

“Tony had hard luck. During the Battle 
of Soissons he was badly gassed and very 
nearly lost the sight of one eye. He was 
finally discharged from the hospital and 
mustered out; but he suffered such agonies 
from his eye and from body burns that he 
was in no condition to hold a steady job. 
Here was a case in which we could be of 
real service. 

‘In the first place we saw that Tony’s 
family was properly cared for. Next we 
coddled him back to health. Finding that 
he was handicapped by his ignorance of 
English we sent him to school and had him 
taught so thoroughly that he can now read 
the baseball pages in the newspapers. 

‘As foundry work was too heavy ~ 
him it was necessary to find him some ne\ 
occupation. Having a marked mechanic al 
bent we set him to learning the trade of a 
toolmaker. This work was begun in a 
schoolroom and is now being continued in a 
training shop. Meanwhile we are paying 
for his teaching and supplies and are send- 
ing him sixty-five dollars every month. 

“Before long he will have completed his 
course. There is a job waiting for him that 
will pay him about a dollar an hour as soon 
as he is fitted for it.” 


Just the Beginning 


“Corporal M. was another eye case. His 
right eye was entirely blind. Even after his 
discharge from the hospital he suffered so 
much pain that he could be of no use to 
himself or to anyone else. While sleeping 
in a cheap lodging house most of his cloth- 
ing and all his money were stolen. Fresh 
misfortune came with a heavy cold, which 
caused a bad infection of the injured eye. 
The War Risk Insurance Bureau, when it 
le arne od of his case, took charge of his med- 
ical treatment. The infected eye became so 
much worse that it was necessary to re- 
move it entirely. For a while it seemed as if 
Corporal M. were looking into a black fu- 
ture but his fondness for outdoor life gave 
us a clew upon which we are now working 
Some time ago we sent him to a state 
university, where he is now taking a two- 
year course in forestry at government ex- 
pense. As soon as he has completed his 
course there will be a place for him as a 
forest ranger in the Northwest. 

‘Before Sergeant K., of New York, went 
into the Army he was a chauffeur. He was 
a very bright man and having taken up the 
study of telegraphy he soon became so pro 
ficient that he was sent to the Front with 
the Signal Corps. While on duty during a 
violent thunderstorm he was struck by 
lightning. This resulted in a partial paral- 
ysis of his entire right side. Our people 
devoted a good deal of attention to Ser- 
geant K. before they felt that they could 
advise him wisely. Finally, however, we 
learned of his fondness for athletics and 
suggested to him that he take a special 
course designed to fit him for the post of 
physical director of a preparatory school 
or Y. M. C. A. Despite his handicaps he is 
doing very well in this ecéurse and he seems 
to feel that his future is secure.” 

The colonel had consulted only a few 
pages of his notes when he realized that he 
was nearing his destination. As he packed 
up his papers he asked the wide-eyed 
doughboys if they still thought that Uncle 
Sam’s methods were all bunk. Evidently 
they had changed their minds, for they 
begged for the address of the nearest office 
of the Federal Board and assured the col- 
onel that they would write to it. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has at least one office in every state. 
Hitherto it has been doing pioneer work. 
According to an official statement it had on 
its books in the middle of March nearly 
33,000 active cases. It has already put 
into jobs without training 3400 men, and 
has approved for training 3877 other case: 

That the work of the board has only just 
begun is apparent from the statement that 
it expects to train for new jobs approxi- 
mately 20,000 men. 
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‘JUVENILE BRANDS. 


Reduce the Yearly Cost of 


_Your Childr en 





per year IS tess. 


Reason No.1. The full extension 
sole prevents the upper leather from 
becoming scratched or scuffed and pro- 


arrow No. /. 


Reason No. B The sole leather box- 
toes are made with the smooth side down, 
and are moulded so they will not break 
down or curl down after a_ thorough 
wetting. See arrow No. 2. 


Reason No. 3. The inside is per- 
fectly smooth—by the Juvenile process, 
not a tack or nail is used in their con 
struction, heel shoes excepted. Heels 
are attached with metal fasteners, but top 
lifts are wood pegged to prevent scrat« h 
ing of polished floors. The absolutely 
smooth inside makes stockings wear much 
longer. See arrow No. 3. 


dollars to six dollars a pair, according to size 


New York 


Standard _ 


of’ the 


World 


ns Shoe Bill 


The Juvenile Shoe System of shoemaking protects 
your children’s tender feet and the quality of material 
and workmanship protects your bank account, not 
because of first cost, but because Juvenile Shoes are 
long wearing, comfortable footwear and the cost 


tects the tender feet from bruises. See 


All- Trading Corporation 
327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S. A 
Cable Address “All- Trading 


This flexible footform style of Juve 
nile Shoe 
all over the world, under the following 
registered trade-marks 


Kewpie Twins, Playhouse, 
Little Wizard, Fairy Tale, 
Little Jack Horner, Punch 
G Judy, Dixie Play Shoe 


Our Growing Girls Brands are sold 
under these registe red trade-marks 


Seminary Girl, Foster, 


————e. 


i 
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~~ 


Seven Reasons Why You Should Buy Them 


Reason No. 4. [he lining is care- 
fully fitted and is of high grade matenal, 
free from wnnkles and seams that might 
hurt the tender feet. See arrow No. 4 


Reason No. 5. The sole leather 
counter is tough, but soft and_ pliable. 
It moulds itself around the heel quickly, 
hugs tightly and thus prevents blisters 
See arrow No. 5. 


Reason No. 6. Outer soles are over 
weight flexible oak leather, cut in our own 
sole leather plant It is the longest wear 
ing sole leather that money can buy See 
arrow No. 6 


Reason No. 7 A child’s hand can 
bend them The extreme flexibility of 
our sole leather is a special feature of the 
Juvenile Shoe System. See arrow No. 7 


Juvenile Shoes are made in | ace, Button, Straps and Oxfords, in all leathers The price range is three 


The Quality Is Higher Than The Price 


THE IUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION 0/ AMERICA 


ST. LOUIS 


San Francisco 


Foreign Selling Agents supplied throug! 


System Footwear is sold 


Sportu alks 


Factories 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


———— 
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The famous Juvenile Foot 
form last is used im all ou 
Goodyear Stitchdown 
patterns The shape of 
this last gradually change 5 














as the sizes increase—the 
same as the human foot 
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N THE Crocus Club grill 
| Among various fixtures 
Is a barkeep whose skill 
Is the making of mixtures 
Which add to life's bliss, as his nectars in 
blent array 
ourse down the length of the tract alimen- 
tary 
it was there, in that room, at that shrine 
ak oholic, 
Where millionaire idlers were given to frolic, 
There gathered one day 
In the lush month of May 
Some lushers of wealth, with their miens 
melancholic, 
Holding, in view of a bone-dry to-morrow, 
What Samuel Blythe calls a Grand Lodge of 
Sorrow 
rhis group of dejection 
Embraced a collection 
Of middle-aged parties with plethoric 
paunches, 
Rubicund faces and ponderous jowls— 
Crinkled, upon this occasion, in scowls 
It also included some scions of wealth, 
The kind that a family frequently launches 
Forth on a life of unlimited spending, 
Which, if we judge by the status of health 
Shown by the Crocus Club's shining exam 
ples, 
Doesn't last long from beginning to end- 
ing 


‘Why, it's an outrage,’’ quoth one of these 
samples, 
Mortimer Manners, “‘to cut off our drink; 
Put all the joy in our lives on the blink ; 
Shut off our sunshine 
And moonshine as well; 
Fix it so one shine 
Means days in a cell! 
Why, without stimulants physical, mental, 
man 
Can't fll the leisurely role of a gentleman.” 


Right you are!"’ snorted 
Old Percy Van Blanc, 
Visage contorted. 
“It's tyranny rank, 
\ll of this Puritan flibbertigibberty, 
Limiting gentlemen's personal liberty 
Doubtless the ignorant untutored masses 
Must be prevented from drinking too 
much; 
But for us cultured superior classes 
It is a crime we're forbidden to touch 
After July 
\ny bourbon or rye, 
Applejack, brandy, bacardi, vermuth ; 
We who, unlike common persons uncouth, 
Needn't be kept from the goblets that clink, 
Since we undoubtedly know how to drink !"’ 
{One might remark that, to judge by the 
highballs 
Cocktails and fizzes tucked under their 
belts, 
Most of these parties with crimson-veined 
eyeballs 
Didn't know how to do anything else! ] 
This tale, however, 
Will not endeavor 
Here to record all the long divagations, 
Wild protestations, 
Gloomy forebodings and prognostica- 
tions 
Which were put forth in the Crocus Club 
grill 
Chiefly the line of discussion was this 
* What'll we do with our time when we 
miss 
All of the mixtures compounded to fill 
Hours that are idle with balm and with salve? 
What'll we have when there's nothing to 
have?’ 
So, with much animus, 
They were unanimous, 
Wholly one-voiced in their single opinion 
Loudly expressed in their angry high 
didos, 
Phat when the land was a bone-dry dominion 
Things would be gone to the Rovers and 
Fidos. 
il 
| OWN near the corner of Mott and the 
tjowery, 
Under a chop-suey joint with a flowery 
Kind of a name, and right next to a 
store 
Dealing in misfits and secondhand toggery, 
rhere is a gin mill, a regular groggery ; 
Sawdust and hoboes all over the floor; 
One of those places we call a saloon— 
French is ‘‘café"’ and the English is 
** pub,” 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


With a Few Acknowledgments to Samuel Blythe 


Friends of John Barleycorn call it a ‘‘boon,”’ 
** Refuge of workers "’ and “‘ poor people's 
club.”’ 
Smart Prohibitionists answer with: ‘* Sure, 
It is their club—and it’s keeping them poor!” 


Anyway, this one particular bar, 
Bearing a sign labeled Workingman’s 
Rest, 
Also was holding a Grand Lodge of Sorrow ; 
Yet though this lodge and the Crocus had far 
Different members the views they ex- 
pressed — 
Those in regard to a bone-dry to-morrow — 
Sounded extremely alike in the main 


‘Why,”’ the refrain was, ‘‘ must drinkers re- 


frain?"’ 


“Say,” said a specimen 
Who had a nose 
Like a red jessamine, 
* Listen, you ‘boes: 
How is a poor an’ unfortunate gink 
Gonna git on with no licker to drink ? 
‘Take me, for instance; no matter what town 
I'm in 
I got my troubles ; but what'll 1 drown ’em in 
When the land’s dry 
After July? 
Soda an’ pop, 
All of that slop, 
Drunk by the gallon, can't do what a drop, 
One single drop of the hard stuff will do, 
Cheerin’ a guy when he’s shaky an’ blue.’’ 


**Sure,”’ said a stevedore, 
** All of these drys 
Ain't gonna leave a door 
Open; us guys 
Won't have no place that is cozy an’ warm 
Where we kin holler ‘ To hell with reform!’ 
Rich men got golf links an’ autos an’ clubs 
Which they kin play with, but as for us dubs, 
lake the saloon away 
Birds of our feather 
Can't while the noon away 
Drinkin’ together ; 
As for evenin's with nowhere to roam, 
What could a guy do but stick around home 
Gettin’ the blues, 
Harkin’ to news, 
How all the children needs clothin’ an’ 
shoes ; 
Hearin’ yer wife— 
longue like a knife— 
Makin’ a wail, 
Askin’ for kale, 
Wantin’ to take every dollar an’ cent 
Just for such bunk as the food an’ the rent. 
This prohibition is rotten, I'll say, 
l'akin’ a workin’man’s clubrooms away— 
Fill 'em up, barkeep; I just got my pay!” 


There was a rush 
To get in on this round. 
First in the crush 
Was an alcohol hound, 
Red-eyed and frowsy, unshaven and sodden, 
Looking as though in the dirt he'd been 
trodden. 
Grabbing a shot 
Of that horrible booze, 
This shaky sot 
hus expounded his views, 
Speaking in tones of a man educated: 


‘Gentlemen, those who precede me have 


stated 
Some of my thoughts; but I just want to 
utter 
One or two more in John Barleycorn’s 
praise, 
For when he's with you most any old gutter 
Seems like a palace. Reformers would 


raze 
All of the beautiful castles I build 
When with the spirit of corn I am filled. 
They would delete 
Visions I meet — 
Wondrous pink elephants; purple-hued 
camels; 
Marvelous mythical primitive mammals; 
Rob me of all my pet monsters and demons 
Roaming in weird and in fanciful scenes. 
I claim that personal liberty means 
I have my right to delirium tremens. 
Here’s to John Barleycorn, soon to be reft 
us! 
We're going to miss him a lot when he’s 
left us.”’ 


All of them lifted a glass in the toast. 

Then they proceeded still further to roast 

Those who had made the whole nation go 
dry; 

Swearing that after the first of July 

[Just as the Crocus Club members had 
sworn | 

Life would be empty, unhappy, forlorn. 


“Ain't it an outrage?"’ they cried in their 


powwows. 


‘Everything gone to the demnition bow- 


wows!” 
Mm 
N THE Crocus Club grill 
With its beautiful fixtures 
There's a bartender still ; 
But his various mixtures 
Are altered to-day 
In this lush month of May— 
The year 1920, 
Which is just twelve months after the gar- 
rulous scene 
Hereinbefore pictured in 1919, 
You'll doubtless remember the words of 
that gathering— 
Of words they had plenty— 
And how they were boiling and seething 
and lathering, 
Foaming and frothing with many a roar, 
Just as the water comes down at Lodore! 


Now those who met in that Grand Lodge of 
Sorrow 

Over the thought of a bone-dry to-morrow 

Once more are here, though to-morrow has 
come 

Which they regarded as empty and glum. 

As for the barkeep, he’s active and busy 

Compounding things that are bubbly and 
fizzy. 

Yet though there's sparkle and vim to each 
beverage 

They lack that ancient and powerful leverage 

Which, in the days when the topers made 
merry, 

Seemed to be thought of as quite necessary. 


“Pineapple soda,"’ said Mortimer Manners. 
** Make mine the same,”’ said old Percy Van 


Blanc 
| These two, remember, had led all the pan- 
ners, 
One year ago, of the alcohol banners. | 
Each of them then was a champion tank; 
Which in the Crocus Club crowd of the time 
Meant a capacity simply sublime. 


“You're looking svelte,” 
Mortimer noted, 
‘* Lacking that belt 
Ballast you toted. 
Yes; you seem fitter, but just a bit odd. 
What did you do with your sumptuous pod?”’ 


“* Lost it,”’ said Percy; ‘‘the country went dry. 


Hours I had dawdled with bourbon and rye 

Lost all their thrill. 

Life in the grill 
Grew such a bore, 

Lacking the tingle of tipples of yore, 

That in a spirit of plain desperation 

I looked around for some other vocation. 
So I went slumming, at least in a sense, 
Down in the district that paid me my rents. 

Boy, what I found 

On my own ground, 

Poking through tenements, peering up air- 
ways, 

Climbing bum stairways, 

Taught me that I was a selfish old sinner, 

Haunted my dreams, interfered with my 
dinner. 

That, and the labor of making things decent 

Down where my tenants lived, briefly 

explains 
Why I have changed in the months that are 
recent 

Till of my corpulence little remains. 

As for the barrels 
Of wet ammunition, 
Bought against perils 
Of bleak prohibition, 
I was too busy to drink it myself. 

Then there's no pleasure in tippling 

alone. 

As for the gang that I'd formerly known, 
Who, | imagined, would clear off that shelf, 
They too were busy and kept at a distance, 
Basely refusing to give me assistance. 
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So that’s my story. Now how about you? 
What did you do? 
You, who were frail, 
Pallid and pale, 
Look like a hard-fisted, deep-chested male. 
How did you manage it? Slip me the tale.” 


Mortimer answered: ‘‘ Without any drink 
Loafing around here was put on the blink, 
Just as you said; 
Therefore I fled 
Far from this arid Saharalike spot ; 
Landed a job—and I like it a lot. 
Though I once said that the gentleman's role 
Couldn't be played without aid fromthebowl, 
Now I am doing the best that I can— 
Changing a gentleman into a man!” 


Just as young Mortimer finished his talk 
Somebody entered the Crocus Club 
grill. 
Percy and Mortimer noted his walk, 
Noted his face and his figure, until 
Both of them cried: 
** Reginald Hyde! 
We thought you'd vanished or just gone 
and died! 
Where have you been? Lord, it’s a spell 
Since we have seen you!”’ 
Said Reginald, ‘* Well, 
Putting it gently, I've been down in hell.”’ 
Yes, patient readers who loyally pore 
Over these verses, you've seen him before, 
Down in the groggery, 
Next to the place 
Where they sold toggery ; 
His is the face, 
Clear-skinned and shaven, which then was 
so sodden ; 
He is our orator once so down-trodden. 


“Well,” said old Percy, “‘ we’re glad you are 


back. 
How did you make it? Come on, now, 
and spill 
All the adventures you met on the track 
Down from and up to the Crocus Club 
grill.”’ 


**Booze,”’ began Reginald, ‘‘served as the 


drag, 
Wrapping me tight as the noose of a 
lariat ; 
Dragging me down to a bum and a jag 
Begging for drinks from the poor pro- 
letariat. 
I was a moocher, a panhandling tramp, 
Hanging around where those gentry en- 
camp; 
Got so the nearest to home I possessed 
Wasa tough joint called The Workingman’s 
Rest. 


“Then came July; 
Country went dry; 
Workingman’s Rest went ker-flui, and I, 
Losing my home on the groggery floor, 
Couldn't get handouts of lunch any more. 
Hadn't a dime; 
Starved for a time. 
Then, like the rest of the panhandling mob, 
Rather than perish I got me a job. 
*Twasn’t the first 
Job I had had; 
Only when thirst 
Used to get bad 
I'd draw my pay and go off on a spree, 
Ending of course with a dose of D. T. 
But on this job there was never a chance; 
City was simply a bone-dry expanse. 
So, being sober 
All of the summer, 
By last October 
I, the ex-bummer, 
Had a fat roll and was decently dressed. 
Then, boys, I rented The Workingman’s 
Rest. 
What did I do with it? 
Cleaned up the bar; 
When I was through with it, 
Filled the cigar 
Counter with smokes; bought some cases 
for candy ; 
Started a soft-drink bazaar that’s a dandy! 
Not at all fancy, no mirrors and such; 
Looks like the same old saloon pretty much. 
There’s a free lunch; 
Pretzels to munch. 
Welcome’s extended to all the old bunch, 
Giving them just such a place as they crave ; 
No rules at all, but a sign says: Behave! 
True, the joint lacks 
Much of excitement 
Which ev'ry night meant 
(Cencltuded on Page 75) 
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Special analysis steel 
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DOUBLE LIFE 


hammers, hatchets “axes 


From start to finish, PLUMB hammers, hatchets and 
axes are different from all others. 

The material is different; the designs of these tools 
are different; the manner of making them is different, and 
the way they give service is different. 

PLUMB hammers, hatchets and axes differ from 
others because long ago the PLUMB organization learned 
that experiment points the way to improvement. 

No detail in the manufacture of PLUMB hammers, 


hatchets and axes is left to guess. At the very outset, is 
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the question of what kind of steel is best for such tools. 
This important question has been closely studied by the 
PLUMB designers and metal experts for many years. 
Hundreds of experiments and tests have been made in 
the Plumb Metallurgical Laboratory, in workshops, and 
in logging camps, with the result that a special steel has 
been developed which has just the right hardness and 








toughness. It will not mushroom on the head. It takes 
and holds a keen edge, yet will not buckle at the eye. 

The extreme care in selecting steel for PLUMB ham- 
mers, axes and other tools, (a precaution based on scientific 
knowledge) is very essential in keeping up the high stand- 
ards set for PLUMB products. If the PLUMB require 
ments for steel were less exacting, the heating, forging, 
tempering and grinding of PLUMB hammers, hatchets 
and axes could not be done with such precision. 

You can rely on tools that bear the PLUMB brand. 

“They're Worth More” because the special formula 
steel from which they are made is the best and never 
varies in quality. 

“ They’re Worth More” because PLUMB methods 
of manufacture positively prevent the steel from ever 
becoming OVERheated and spoiled while being forged, 
tempered and ground. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA U.S. A. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





‘ a ‘ : Blade and Body 
a Coney of the Same Steel 


This o ylece 
A PLUMB Hammer aoe cee cee 
A Makes Work Easy 


special analysis 
This PLUMB hammer has balance rg eget ang op or 
4 and striking power. The weight in a and 0H Wie fine edac The 
) chunk close to the striking face gives full grip, Hand Comfort 
power behind the stroke. A generous hanvile a strong, springy 
hi sized head makes it easy to hit the nail . ‘ t kory, is 
every time SS ee t . 
} The claws are made with a short split a — “ + A ra ae 
; and knife-like edges. Shaped like nip . “finish ete . “ 
7" pers, they bite and hold anything from ; st rust 
' a headless brad to the largest nail. The FP Saigo 7 
if extra bend of the claws gives greater / 




































Price, $ 
! leverage so that nails are out before any 
pull comes on the hammer head. 
d Handles shaped to give hand comfort 
i? are anchored by a method that prevents 
head coming off. Price, in handsome, 
black, handforged, non-rust finish, $1.50 
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When you need an axe, get the F 
PLUMB one-piece axe. It lasts twice / i a 
as long as the old style welded axe. ~ 


oe 





! Your dealer can supply PLUMB 
{ hammers, hatchets, axes and 


sledges. Look for the PLUMB , 


brand, le 
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The Promised Land 


black bass water in America to-day. In the 
of the St. Francis the small- 
flourishes. The big-mouth 
alone is found in the lower portions, but it 
like a gentleman none the less 
Southern anglers have not yet turned very 
y to fly fishing—I met but one 
e fly fisherman in Arkansas during 
isit there—but there are scores of 
in Arkansas where one can fish 
ass almost under trouting conditions. In 
Missouri the rainbow trout has been 
planted success, and the same 
experiment perhaps may later be made by 
te of Arkansas in some of the Ozark 
treams, which ought to be cold enough 
trout. Such famous bass-fishing 
places as Lake Chicot whose great island 
vas once the estate of Austin Corbin—are of 
emselves enough to make a state sent 
hicot is a beautiful blue clear lake and in 
an rmificent sporting country 
Along the White River, 
elf a grea stream, Arkansas 
inglers get magnificent bass fishing. That 
tream may get its back up twenty feet or 
very year, which means that the 
ind adjoining lakes are all 
annually black 
hing has seemed perennially 
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ot know that a good 
ch diamonds, and that 

of thing variously called, are 
crystals found in Arkansas. 
are sold as Arkansas diamonds. 
r diamond for fifty cents 
and unless you are very particular perhaps 
you could not tell it from the real thing. 
But the real thing also is found. In Pike 
County there is a regular mine of real 


a fine 


diamonds, the only one, I think, in America. 
The stones are of the highest quality. 

There are foxes, wolves and wildcats here 
and there in the Ozarks to-day, because 
there still are rabbits and squirrels. Tur- 
keys are getting scarce. Chiggers seem to 
flourish in about their original numbers and 
make one of the most serious drawbacks of 
sport in the Ozark country. The region 
itself, however, is so beautiful—just diffi- 
cult enough to pique one’s sporting in- 
stinct—that the temptation is to wander 
out across country just to see where one 
will turn up. Suppose you did wander up 
the Ouachita River toward the palisades, 
near a little village some distance from the 
railroad. You would find there, so they 
tell me, such bass fishing as is known to few 
favored mortals. I have never fished in 
these interior streams of Arkansas, but can 
testify from personal wanderings in the 
hills that the water comes down out of 
these mountains clean, cold and sweet to 
drink. 


Toward the center of Arkansas, just 
inside the eastern edge of the Ozarks, is the 
most patronized of all the national parks of 
the United States—Hot Springs National 
Park, the oldest and smallest of all our 
national playgrounds. Last year, in war- 
times, only about seven thousand people 
visited Yellowstone Park, which is as big as 
a state, geographically speaking. In good 
seasons twice that number would be fair 
for Yellowstone. But last season, during 
the war, Hot Springs National Park had 
one hundred and forty thousand visitors— 
and it is just nine hundred and eleven ac res 
in size. It has not grown a foot since 1832 
when it was set up as the first of all our 
national parks 

The Interior Department at Washington 
confidently states, on what authority is 
not known, that old Colonel De Soto was 
the first white man to discover the hot 
springs of Arkansas. It may be true. At 
least he has a mighty good spring of drink- 
ing water named after him. But before 
De Soto came, if he ever did come, the red 
men knew all about the hot springs of 
Arkansas, just knew about all the 
of undiscovered America. It is said 
locally, I do not know with what truthful- 
ness, that the Indians used to come from as 
far south and west as Old Mexico to take 
baths in the waters of these hot springs. 


as they 


rest 


The Frenchman's Find 


The springs themselves run along the 
edge of the mountains in a crooked little 
valley. There are forty-six of them in all 
and they certainly are hot—none less than 
one hundred and two degrees, and some of 
them up to one hundred and forty 
degrees. You can cook an egg in one of 
these springs, if you want to and will take 
the time. The virtue of the water seems to 
be undisputed. The savages found that 
out perhaps centuries ago. Scientists say 
that the waters are radioactive, though not 
everyone seems to know just what that 
means. That they do a fellow good, how- 
ever, is true. If it were not true there would 
not have been one hundred and forty thou- 
sand people down there last year. 

So far as is known, the first white settler 
came into Hot Springs about 1500. Sour 
years later there were some broken-down 
cabins standing about close to the springs. 
In 1807 Manuel Prudhomme put up a cabin 
there and in that same year John Perciful 
and Isaac Cates were hunting and trapping 
thereabout—-so the Government tells us. 
These ebullient waters had a volcano for 
their father and an earthquake for their 
mother. The New Madrid earthquake, 
which made the sunken lands of Arkansas 
and Western Tennessee in 1811 and 1812, 
put permane ntly under water a good many 
farms of early settlers. Seeing that these 
farms could not be fished out again, Con- 
gress passed a law allowing these settlers to 
go and select other farms in lieu of their lost 
ones, choosing as they liked from the public 
lands of the nation. In case they made such 
selections on lands which had not yet been 
surveyed they were to have their claims 


j-seven 


surveyed and marked by local metes and 
bounds. 

Came therefore a Frenchman by name of 
Langroy, a New Madrid hunter, who had 
traveled in his time, and located a nice 
lieu-selection homestead which included all 
of the forty-six hot springs in the crooked 
little valley. He liked the place. It looked 
good to him. Langroy had the instincts of 
a real-estate man. He did not, however, 
have capital to back his judgment. He sold 
out his claim to one of the early Hot 
Springs magnates—the same Colonel Rec- 
tor who was governor of Arkansas at one 
time. This latter gentleman found he had 
bought an elegant lawsuit. Uncle Sam was 
disposed to renege on the Langroy title. 
Other persons claimed the same land. 
Litigation went on for about forty years. 
Finally your Uncle Samuel settled the 
matter by taking over the whole tract for 
his own and in 1832 declared that the 
drinks were on him and that anybody could 
drink who liked. 

There is not much to do at Hot Springs 
except to bathe and drink, and there is 
nothing to drink but water. Sometimes 
horse races come. Flirting is allowed be- 
tween two and four on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. There are auctions where you 

ean buy acid-treated rugs and Indian moc- 
casins. When these simple pastimes pall 
on you you can go riding or walking at 
Hot Springs; there is not a better walking 
country in America for the man who likes 
to moon round alone in the hills and look at 
landscapes all by himself. 


An Old Man’s Recollections 


The Ozarks average a thousand feet to 
fifteen hundred feet in elevation. There is 
pine round their feet, oak along the crest 
and whetstones everywhere. But along the 
crests of most of these hogback ridges you 
will find trails, some say built by the white 
man for tourist purposes, others say orig 
inally laid out by the red savages who 
came from the Western and Southwestern 
plains before De Soto was a child 

One evening after a ten-mile walk across 
lots in this broken mountain country 
during which walk I had discovered an 
elegant oilstone quarry and very good indi 
cations of a mine of Arkansas diamonds 
I came down a steep path to the foot of a 
mountain on the other side of town op- 
posite that from which I had started. I ran 
across the cabin of an old, old darky man 
a before-the-war type, who with before-the- 
war negro courtesy asked me to stop and 
have a drink of water from his well, which 
he promised me was the best water in the 
world. He was an old man; he did not 
know how old except that he was grown at 
the time of the surrender, Perhaps he was 
seventy-five or eighty years of age. He told 
me that when he first built his little cabin 
there the wild turkeys often came into his 
dooryard. He insisted that the modern 
horseback and foot trail over the mountain 
was laid out originally by the Indians and 
that it ran down over the point of the ridge 
to what was known as the old Mudhole 
In early times, this man told me, the bath 
ing was done in a series of pools which lay 
all along the creek. 

Matters go in rather more sanitary 
fashion to-day at Hot Springs. You cannot 

e the creek at all, the town and the pave- 
ment of the street hiding it from sight 
almost altogether. The waters are con- 
trolled by your Uncle Samuel, who tells you 
what you may do and what you may not 
do. My old negro man with his stories 
gave a certain flavor of the old days in 
Arkansas, which went well with the lazy 
calm of the sunset and the blue mist which 
lay across all the hills. 

It was as quaint and pleasant an evening 
as I have often found. And I found it in 
Arkansas, a state of which most of us know 
very little indeed. 

Now come the days of change, of course. 
Uncle Samuel is so fond of his Hot Springs 
business that he is considering plans for 
a three-million-dollar improvement in the 
way of boulevards, bridges and other de- 
velopments. Perhaps one day the little 
street —half of which is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and half of it by the town--may 
be cleaned out and made a double-faced 

Continued on Page 65 












These big, luscious Oregon Logan- 
berries could not reach you in the 
perfect stale we receive them were 
they not made into Phez. They can- 
not be shipped fresh Lo you in any 
other form. 
So juicy are they when we receive 
them from the vineyards that Phez 
is practically the fruit itself. 
Phez is a most refreshing and health- 
ful drink, with just enough tartness 
, to quench the thirst. It has twice 
) the strength and consistency of other 
pure fruit juices, therefore to drink 


PURE JUICE OF THE 
LOGANBERRY 
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always add two parts water. No 
sugar. 

Phez undiluted makes an exquisitely 
piquant ice cream sundae or fruit 
juice sauce for milk puddings. 

Let us send you “Ways to Serve 
Phez’’—our complimentary recipe 
book, by Alice Bradley, principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston. 

Your dealer can supply you with 
Phez hy the bottle or case. It is 
served at hotels, clubs, fountains and 
on dining cars. 


\ The Phez Company, Salem, Oregon 
1 Branches: 6 Harrison St., New York; 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 24 California St., San Francisco 
We will ship a case of one dozen a, ” 
8 oz. Phez to any address in the ae “ 
( U.S. for %3.60, express prepaid. 


L | For Breakfast 


As achange, and because pure 
fruit juice is good for you, sip 
8. a small glass of Phez, pure 
juice of the loganberry, for 


i] ‘ 
your first breakfast course. 
i Serve ice cold. No sugar. 
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To Drink, 
always add two 
parts of water. 
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They Haul Better 
And For Less 


If you could talk with Duplex owners one 
by one, they would tell you of Duplex ton 
mile savings more convincingly than we can 
ever hope to do. 


They would relate a stirring story of their 
own gratifying experience with the original 
4-wheel drive truck. 


Hearing their haulage cost reports of the 
past eleven years, you would realize why 
telling just the simple truth about the 
Duplex compels us to say things that 
sound almost too good to be true. 


For Duplex truck users can show you sav- 
ings of 20 to 60 per cent in their ton-mile 
costs 


In a score of industries, Duplex trucks have 
replaced horses, mules and other trucks— 
and saved money. 


In city and country alike—on cobble 
streets and on almost impassable roads 
Duplex ton-miles have proved cheaper. 


It is acommonplace among Duplex dealers 
that they are always sure of winning in 
a comparative demonstration. 


All four wheels of the Duplex are driving 
wheels. Every ounce of power is used to 
haul the load. 


This means positive, continuous pulling — 
even where a team would stall. 


It means that driving strains are evenly dis- 
tributed; which, in turn, spells longer life 
for the truck, and minimized maintenance 
costs. 


It means that extra-wide or dual-tread tires 
are not needed on the rear wheels, and that 
all tires give so much greater mileage, that 
Duplex tire costs average 30 per cent less. 


The haulage results of power multiplied 
four times are almost unbelievable—but 
that is not what we want you to remember. 


The point we want you to remember is that 
with this four-fold pulling power, Duplex 
ton-miles cost less. 


The principle of the Duplex four-wheel 
drive is no longer a matter for discussion — 
because its savings are proved. 
Reports of these astonishing savings rarely 
fail to convince business men. 


They have only to see the Duplex in a com- 
parative test to realize that it costs less per 
ton-mile under all conditions, and performs 
better under the worst conditions. 


The most we ask is that you give personal 
study to the records of the Duplex 3!9-ton 
truck, and learn how the original 4-wheel 
drive can save 20 to 60 per cent in your own 
hauling costs. 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


DUPLEX TRUCKS 


Ss S Per Ton-mile 




























(Continued from Page 62) 
boulevard running straight from the rail- 
way station to the main hotels, with all 
the curves wiped out. The National Park 
directorate this spring planted several 
thousand bulbs of tulips, hyacinths and the 
like. Local men began to visualize the wide 
boulevard with tulips and tourists nicely 
spaced across the landscape. 

At anexpenditure of relatively very little 
money, Hot Springs can be mz ide, and ve ry 
probab ly will be made, the most extraor- 
a health resort in all the world. 
There are no waters in all of Europe so 
momen as these. Why should we go to 
Carlsbad or Marienbad, or any other bad 
in E urope—which, in a manner of speak- 
ing, has simply gone from bad to worse of 
late—when for less money we can have a 
better time nearer home and in our own 
country? There never was a time when the 
national parks of America were so much in 
the public mind as they are to-day. Hot 
Springs is the latest one to sit up and take 
notice. 


Word comes from England that that 
country is making more preparations for 
sport this year than it has in twenty years. 
The people want to forget the war, and 
their government wants them to forget it. 

Something of the same state of affairs is 
predicable for the United States also. It is 
going to be a great out-of-door year, per- 
haps the greatest we have had at any time. 
Our worthy United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration promises reduced rates for 
vacation travel once more, so that, uncom- 
fortable as American travel has been for 
some time, at least it will not be quite so 
expensive this summer. Cottage owners 
and resort keepers everywhere in the West 
reported in April that they were booked for 
the entire season. It looks like a landslide. 

Sporting equipment has never been so 
high in price in Ame rica as it is to-dz ly, but 
sportsmen are buying equipment of the 
best class in quantities as great as ever. It 
has been very difficult to get hold of any of 
the foreign-made sporting articles which we 
use in America, which mostly came from 
England'—such things as rods, leaders, 
flies, waders, reels and other angling equip- 
ment. The imported supplies have been so 
scarce that dealers have felt privileged to 
ask almost anything they liked because 
they could get almost any price they liked. 

Three years ago you paid thirteen dol- 
lars for a pair of fine lightweight wading 
trousers. If you want them to-day you will 
pay twenty-two dollars and fifty cents at 
least. An imported fly rod by a crack Eng- 
lish maker to-day will cost you seventy- 
seven dollars—the seven dollars being for 
Uncle Sam, who has done what he could to 
keep people from going fishing for some 
time, but who is going to fail in that this 
year. A canoe paddle cost one dollar and a 
half four years ago. To-day you pay two 
dollars and twenty-five cents for it. Any 
sort of a canoe will bring forty-five to fifty 
dollars now, which once would not have 
cost more than thirty dollars. 


A Letter From Beardstown 


In a sporting-goods store the other day I 
saw a good stout pair of light grain-leather 
shoes built on the American Army last, the 
same properly known as the Munson last. 
There was something about them which 
made me examine them more closely. The 
salesman told me that they were made in 
Montreal by a Canadian firm, on the 
American last, and sold in the American 
market at ten dollars and fifty cents the 
pair. 

“I presume that is the duty,’ I said to 
him, but he said that these shoes came in 
duty free because of our relations with 
Canada to-day. On the bottom of these 
shoes was the stamp “British Made.” We 
never imported much in angling gear or 
sporting wear from Germany, though many 
sporting firearms were brought from Ger- 
many by Americans. One does not see the 
old stamp “Made in Germany” very fre- 
quently in the sporting-goods stores to-day. 
Wherever made, however, high-class sport- 
ing equipment is up and going up. Of 
course the outdoor man has to have this 
equipment. So much the worse for the 
baby and its shoes. 


There is still argument about the subject 
of the Migratory Wild Fowl Act whenever 
it comes up. The men of the Middle West 
are still biting their thumbs over the fact 
that they are not allowed to shoot in the 
spring. They feel that they have a regular 
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grievance. Lower Illinois has been the seat 
of most of this disturbance, but just now 
there comes to hand a letter from a gentle- 
man in that region which is so intelligent 
and so courteous that I cannot refrain from 
offering it practically in full. It was written 
in part after comment upon an earlier 
letter from the same writer: 

“I do not feel that you have all the facts 
regarding spring duck shooting and the 
diminution of duck feeding grounds. I live 
in Beardstown, Illinois, in the very heart of 
the Illinois River duck country. In all 
probability there is more swamp land along 
the Illinois River now than there was in a 
state of nature, because the Chicago Sani- 
tary District some years ago turned Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois River, perma 
nently raising the low-water level four feet 
or more and flooding thousands of acres 
of farm lands along the Illinois and tribu 
tary rivers. We do not believe that it will 
be possible to reclaim all the Illinois River 
swamp lands in this generation, though one 
firm alone averages 20,000 acres, more or 
less, a year.”’ 


Corporation Ducks 


‘As to the lower Illinois opposition to 
cutting out spring duck shooting, the ex- 
planation is rather r long, but you may find 
it interesting. As a matter of principle, 
duck shooters do not approve of spring 
shooting, but they practice it because it is 
about the only show a man has who is not 
a millionaire. Of the large remaining acre- 
age of duck lands nearly all is now owned 
or under lease to clubs. Duck clubs are 
corporations, and generally speaking they 
don’t care what it costs per duck to get 
good shooting; that is what they are after 
So they buy corn by the bargeload in the 
fall, put chicken wire fences round their 
shooting holes, put live decoys and lots of 
corn inside the fence and wait for the wild 
ducks to come in. They get the ducks. In 
such ideal pothunter shooting the poor man 
naturally takes to trespassing on their 
grounds. Eventually he gets to be a nui- 
sance because the state courts, having some 
sympathy for the under dog, deal leniently 
with him. 

“Now here is where the corporation part 
comes in. Every well-organized club has 
at least one stockholder whose legal resi- 
dence is outside the state. He comes into 
the Federal Court with a suit against his 
club on the ground that his interests in 
Illinois are not being properly conserved 
almost any excuse will do. The club pleads 
guilty to the charge on the ground that its 
efforts are unavailing with the state au 
thorities in getting rid of trespassers, and 
humbly prays the court to issue a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the public 
from setting foot on the club’s ground 
The temporary injunction issues; another 
trespasser is caught and fined for contempt 
of the Federal Court; the court finds 
proper ground for making the injunction 
permanent because it is evident that the 
condition complained of is true, and the 
publie is forever enjoined from interfering 
with that club. Henceforth the club may 
forever benevolently assimilate all ducks 
via the feeding pen and live decoy route. 

‘Last winter I was on one of these pre- 
serves. The keeper had spotted two small 
boys taking muskrats from traps possibly 
ten feet within the duck-club grounds. He 
did his duty, hauled the boys before the 
Federal Court and had them heavily fined, 
the fine being suspended during good 
behavior. They were caught again before 
the winter was over and jailed. Naturally 
they just love duck clubs. 

“In order to oust another club hiding 
behind the skirts of a Federal injunction, 
quo warranto proceedings were started, 
litigated through the Supreme Court, and 
the club ordered to dissolve. The foreign 
stockholder stepped in again and peti 
tioned the Federal Court for a receiver, 
which the court promptly appointed, there 
being nothing else he could do. The re 
ceiver has been receiving ten years now, and 
being healthy and of a long-lived family, I 
suspect that that club will be in the hands 
of a receiver for twenty years more, because 
the public can’t step in and demand that 
the receivership be wound up, not being a 
stockholder in the concern; and no stock- 
holder is going to do it as long as the duck 
shooting is good. 

“In another case, where two duck clubs 
under Federal leading strings were unsuc 
cessfully combating the formation of a 
drainage district which would include their 
holdings, the clubs very nearly succeeded 
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The DICTAPHONE— 
Always Ready for Letter-Writing 


The convenience of The Dictaphone 
is the convenience of the telephone. 
One man keeps a Dictaphone in 
his home so that he can dictate at 
night the notes, instruction memos, 
etc., that were sidetracked during 
regular hours. 


Another—on the eve of an ex- 
tended business trip — dictates final 
letters and instructions while wait- 
ing for the midnight train. 


But to the average business man, 
The Dictaphone saves overtime 
work, because its time-saving con- 
venience generally clears his desk 
before closing time. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


Ask The Dictaphone Man nearest you to 
call with his machine and give you a con- 
vincing 15-minute demonstration in your 
office, on your work. Phone or write today. 


TS DIC TAPAVNE 


Dept. 113-E, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk” 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


"The Shortert Route to the Mail Chute” ar 


Branches Everywhere 
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HOW WILL YOU BE SURE? ¥& 


How will you be sure of quality of leather 
and workmanship in your spring shoes? 


Just as does the discriminating shoe 
merchant, by selecting a make that has 
stood the test of time. 


Look for the name “CROSSETT” branded 


on the sole of each shoe. 


That name stands for something. It 
guarantees high grade leather and other 
It goes only with high grade 


It de- 


materials. 
workmanship. It promises comfort. 


livers wear. It insures correct style. 


The CROSSETT trade mark has never been 
more important to both wearer and dealer. 
Look for it. CROSSETT SHOES are made 
for both men and women. 


| ewis A. Crossett, In 
North Abington, Mass 
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in ge tting a bill through the legislature re- 
vising the Drainage Act so as to compel 
two-thirds of the acreage affected and two- 
thirds of the owners affected to petition 
the court for drainage improvements, thus 
throttling forever all reclamation of swamp 
lands in Illinois, since experience has 
shown that it is a physical impossibility to 
get such majorities. Incidentally the two 
clubs in question got to scrapping a few 
years ago about where their dividing line 
was. It happened that the boundary be- 
tween them ran through their best shooting 
holes. Each club had a Federal injunction 
restraining the public from setting foot on 
the club grounds. So they got in the 
habit of pinching each other’s members 
for trespass and contempt of the Federal 
Court. The court finally got tired of such 
foolishness and ordered the clubs to have a 
commission survey made of the boundary 
line between them and each stay off the 
other’s ground; otherwise he would dis- 
solve the injunctions and let them keep 
trespassers off as best they could. 

“Now what makes spring shooting the 
poor man’s only chance is the fact that 
corn is too high in the spring to bait duck 
pens with and also because the sloughs, 
which are dry in the fall, generally have 
some water in them in the spring. So the 

| ordinary or garden variety of hunter gets a 
| little shooting without running into a 
Federal injunction, since the birds do some 
feeding outside the preserves. It is true 
| that he will now be violating a Federal 
statute, under the Migratory Bird Act. I 
| am frank to say that we are about to use 
| the only remedy left to us, so far as this 
county is concerned. We are going to tax 
these duck clubs out of existence. They 
pay as high as ninety dollars an acre for 
land to hunt on, and since they are not wise 
enough to record their deeds so as to read 
| for a consideration of one dollar and other 
| good and valuable consideration, when 
they raise cain about their taxes we just 
| refer them to the book and page recording 
| the title and let them howl. They have a 
fat chance in a Federal Court on that 
score. If the duck clubs were not such 
hogs there would be no opposition whatever 
to spring shooting being abolished.” 


Exceptions Noted 


“I do business with trespassers and tres- 
passed alike. This is merely to put you 
next to the facts in the hope that you will 
some time come out here, spend a month or 
two, interview all hands and get the truth 
before the public. As to being one of those 
who want to break the law for selfish pur- 

| poses, I must plead not guilty, since I have 
not shot a game bird in seventeen years. 
I saw what was happening to them and con- 

| cluded to let them alone so far as I person- 
ally was concerned. I have merely tried to 
point out why it is that people in this part 
of the country resent the Migratory Bird 
Law, because it is the eternal fact that the 
wealthy club members do get all the good 
fall shooting, since they either own or lease 
all the ground where there is good shooting 
at that time of year. 

“T agree with you thoroughly that some 
of the most despicable short sports in the 
world are club members in that country, 
and in that connection I do not see why 
they are permitted to bait their shooting 
holes with corn and then hide behind a 
Federal injunction. The Migratory Bird 
Law would do lots more good if it prohibited 
baiting altogether. As to the statement 
that ‘a lot of you people who want to see 
spring shooting done would be mighty 
glad to shoot ducks out of baited blinds if 
you had the price to get in the clubs where 
they do it,’ I will admit that it is probably 
true in some there are hogs every- 
where, of course. Persor: ally, I have never 
wanted to see spring shooting done, but 
as stated in the paragraph next preceding, 
| have tried to show why it is resented when 
prohibited. 

“As to Paragraph Three of your letter, 
that boy learned to poach because he saw 
men of wealth break the law every day; 
that, I think, is a sufficient answer. Then, 
too, people do resent Federal injunctions, 
whether justly issued or otherwise. A man 
who violates one is a fool no doubt, no 
matter how it came to be issued. 

“As to Paragraph Four, it seems to me 
that you take in too much territory. We 
are not all game hogs, but we do not be- 
lieve in special privilege for some and none 
| for others. Speaking again personally, 

| have no grouch against the man who has a 
lot of money; if I had brains enough I would 
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like to have plenty myself. But I don’t see 
why he should have any better shooting 
than I have; he doesn’t breed the wild 
fowl and he doesn’t protect them either, 
when he baits shooting holes. 

“Referring to Paragraph Five of your 
letter, I can’t agree with you altogether, 
because I have seen in the Lower Mississippi 
country any number of people deliberately 
slaughter ducks by the hundred in the 
winter time—not even bothering to gather 
them all up—just for the lust of shooting 
them down. They were not shot in Illinois, 
that’s sure. 

“No doubt you personally have obeyed 
all game laws both in letter and spirit. No 
doubt also you know a whole lot more 
about the game situation in this country 
than almost anybody else, because you 
have devoted a lifetime to its study; still, 
you must admit that in game laws as well 
as all other laws there should be exact 
equality when it comes to enforcement; 
that, I take it, is why the sun never sets on 
the English flag; a lawbreaker is a law- 
breaker there. They don’t hide behind 
injunctions. 

“Two wrongs can never make a right, as 
you tersely state; still, why even one 
wrong? Get after the big fellows and see 
how fast the little ones will hit the ball. 

“In conclusion, let me say that I’m for 
you strong, only don’t get the idea into 
your head that we are all Pharisees or holier- 
than-thou people, or that we are all jealous 
of people who happen to have more money 
than we have, or that we would all like to 
be snobs if we had the price. We want to 
have equal opportunity; that’s all, accord- 
ing to my viewpoint at least.” 


Plain Human Jealousy 


What comment can be made on so frank 
and fair a letter as the foregoing? It seems 
almost rude to say that the writer of it is 
simply naive in his estimates of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship under the law. He points 
out the good observance of the English 
laws, but seems to forget that in English 
territory the laws are construed by the 
courts and not by the people. The main 
trouble with these shooters of Lower Illinois 
is that they are trying to force on the rest of 
the country, including the Congress of the 
United States and the President of the 
United States, their own interpretation of 
the law. And that interpretation is based 
on nothing in the world but human selfish- 
ness. I fear that these dwellers in Zone 
Number One really have been living in the 
good old human-nature zone right along. 

As to the methods of the Illinois clubmen, 
they have in many instances been alto- 
gether unsportsmanlike, as perhaps may 
have been a matter of earlier comment in 
these columns. A great many of them have 
been accustomed to shoot double the legal 
bag limit, contending that their pushers 
have killed half the bag, whereas they 
themselves have killed it all. 

All these little quarrels over the Migra- 
tory Wild Fowl Law depend on human 
jealousy—I presume it is fair to say as 
much as that by way of comment even on 
our friend’s letter. Jealousy, when piqued 
enough and angered enough, sometimes 
does violent things, unlawful things. But 
if I myself had a boy who went out and 
broke the law of trespass and got into 
trouble over it, not only once but twice, I 
would get him into further trouble in the 
woodshed. I should not want any boy of 
mine to become a Bolshevist in these days; 
and the self-construction of the law surely 
smacks of Bolshevism. We might far better 
settle down and take our medicine and 
become good citizens. If we cannot trust 
our Congress we cannot trust our Govern- 
ment in any of its branches. That means 
that we have no law and no country at all. 
The men of these marshes are, therefore, 
not acting as good citizens but as danger- 
ous‘citizens when they disregard the law. 

This in no wise excuses human greed or 
human selfishness on the part of wealthy 
club members. I should think it would be 
a good thing if some of these clubs would 
take up this question of injunctions, blind 
baiting and all that sort of thing calmly and 
dispassionately before their boards of direc- 
tors. Why don’t they do a little self search- 
ing? Why don’t they try to get a little 
closer to a good understanding with the 
local men who once used to shoot on these 
grounds in an America which is now no 
more? Wouldn’t it be a good thing to give 
this matter thought of this kind, and not 
engage in any race which has as its purpose 
the killing of the last duck? 








. it delightful? Isn’t it refresh- 
ing? Yes—it is that—and more. 
Hires is a real rootbeer. Some 
so-called rootbeers are artifi- 
cially-flavored. Hires is made of 
Nature’s own—hence healthful, 
sparkling, satisfying. Nothing 
in Hires to create an unnatural 
craving —nothing to unduly 
Stimulate. 


Roots? Yes—also the juices of 
barks, berries and herbs—and -pure 
cane sugar. From the shores of Cen- 
tral America—from the cane fields of 


At all good soda fountains. 
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Dixie and from Sunny Italy—from 
the forests of the North and the 
islands of the Indies come the ingre- 
dients of Hires. Sixteen all told— 
and every one put in Hires to make 
it Hires—the worth-while drink, 
blended into a drink you can’t help 
liking —a drink you can drink freely 
without wishing you hadn’t. Yet you 
pay no more than for an artificially- 
Havored substitute. 


To get that Hires goodness, to get 
that Hires purity, always ask for 
*“Hires.”’ If you've yet to taste it you 
will know why when you try it. 


Also carbonated by licensed 


bottlers— for sale in bottles so you can have Hires at home 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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» The Ink That Absorbs 
— Moisture from the Air 


©'19, S.S.S., Inc. 


HY waste time with inks that clot thickly on your 

pen a few days after you have filled the inkwell? 
Inks that dry up and leave caked particles on inkwell and 
pen? Or inks that write pallid and gray and never dry to 
the full black color you want P 

Why waste time with such inks when you can save time— 
yes, and money —by using Stafford’s Commercial Writing Fluid? 

Here is an ink which has been given the peculiar property of 
absorbing moisture from the air. Therefore, it is very slow to 
evaporate in your inkwell. You are not constantly finding it dried 
up or clotted. This Stafford feature is one of the most important 
discoveries in the history of ink making. 

Furthermore, anew American color, such as you were used to 
before the days of dye troubles, makes Stafford’s Commercial write 
a brilliant blue which turns permanent black. 

And the Dripless Pour Regulator on the bottle enables you to 
fill your inkwell without wasting a drop — without soiling anything. 
You can start or stop the flow instantly with your finger tip. 

No matter how you use ink —in open inkwells or closed ones, or 
in fountain pens — Stafford’s Commercial Writing Fluid will give you 
the fullest satisfaction. Send today to the store where you usually 
trade for two bottles—one for the office and one for your home. 
There are sizes from two ounces to a quart. 

S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. Established 1858 603-609 Washington St., New York 


62 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, IIL. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 


Makers of Stafford’s Inks and Writing Fluid, Phasta Liquid Paste, 
. Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers 


Stafford's 


‘Commercial’ Writing Fluid 
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THE MOVIE OF THE RHINE 


(Continued from Page 42) 


car is of about as much use asa stone crusher 
at a listening post. Up front you have to 
have your motion-picture e quipment in a 
hand bag, and then the top sergeant will 
call it an outrage. Only he never uses just 
one word alone—he always puts in a lot of 
dashes. 

So going up forward with the troop trains 
we carried a portable storage equipment for 
howing motion pictures. To see us coming 
in you would think we were demonstrating 
a patent soldering outfit or a raisin seeder. 
It didn’t look much like a motion-picture 
set, but it worked. The pictures wouldn’t 
keep the ms aster electrician at the Strand 
awake nights, but they moved, and that 
was what we were there for. Our screen 
wasn’t any twelve by fourteen. It was a 
bed sheet with one side cleaner than the 
other, so that it could be rolled up and 
packed away in a suitcase. 

Then as the freight car bumped along 
toward the unknown we would squeeze 
into the car among the 40 hommes and 
hang up the sheet at the end of the car. The 
suitcase turned up on end made a pretty 
good projection booth and then as the train 
rolled along into the night we cranked the 
handle, and heaven was in the old horse car. 

The pictures were somewhat uncertain 
especially at crossings—but as long as they 
stayed on the screen there was no critic in 
the audience. Over the rumble and crash 
of the train the boys would manifest their 
appreciation, and when the villain did the 
girl dirt they unconsciously reached for 
their sidearms. When the film was through 
and the 40 hommes had seen their fill we 
would drop back to the next car and thus 
work our way through the train. At first 
there wouldn't seem to be room for another 
man in the car, but as soon as they found it 
was a picture show there was room to let. 
The Allied governments might think that 
another man couldn’t be put in the car, but 
when a picture machine showed up the 
sergeant always had room to spare. And 
thus as the troops rumbled up forward into 
the great adventure, moving pictures were 
shown on moving trains; and a greater 
success they were than any ever seen from 
the plush. 


The Naval-Gun Theater 


Huts, dugouts, moving trains, hangars, 
hillsides with the pure stars above and un- 
plumbed depths of French mud below 
anything was a theater. A building with 
plush, a place to check your hat and a 
chandelier would have embarrassed the 
boys. They wouldn’t have been able prop- 
erly to give vent to their feelings when the 
custard pie attained its unerring mark. But 
I think the strangest of all was when we 
converted a naval gun into a salle d’erhibi- 
tion, as we people who have traveled in 
Europe say. The gun crew didn’t have 
much to amuse them—just whang, whang 
away until Jerry came over taking pictures 
and then run out on another spur so as to 
be out of the way that night in case any- 
thing fell. So we fitted up a projection 
room just back of the breech block, pulled 
down the curtains and showed to eighty-five 
ym the gun carriage. The men were packed 
in so that when an enthusiast wanted to 
raise his hand six men had to move. It was 
a good show, but there wasn’t any cheer- 
ing--there wasn't a man there who could 
get his hand above his waist. 

But the old days of whang, whang away 
are done. Those were the days of real sport. 
You can see it yet in Verdun. The only 
building in Verdun that wasn’t struck by a 
shell is now the office of the Community 
Motion Picture Bureau. After four years 
of it there wasn’t a pane of glass left in the 
city.. Glass is simply not to be had in 
France, but we must cover our windows 
with something because Verdun is ankle 
deep in mud, but not from a sprinkling 
cart. Anybody thinking of coming to Ver- 
dun and setting up in the sprinkling-cart 
business should make stable financial con- 
nections before leaving home—and even 
with the best of connections it would be 
wise to get a round trip. Anybody thinking 
of engaging in that line in this territory has 
Nature to compete with, and in Verdun 
Nature has found herself. Over the win- 
dows we had to have something, so we are 
now using bendable glass. It is the only 
bendable glass I ever heard of. It is win- 
dow screening painted with celluloid. But 
it does the business. It lets the light in 








and keeps the rain out, but if you are look- 
ing for an uninterrupted view you will have 
to make other arrangements, as it can’t be 
seen through. 


Even if you do look out of the window in | 


Verdun all you can see is a twisted gas 
pipe, six holes in a wall and a peasant pok- 
ing among the ruins trying to find which 
was the spare bedroom. Out of the win- 
dows of the houses still standing the Ger- 
man prisoners stare curiously at anyone 
splashing by, managing to keep hands and 
feet moving so as to stay the contumely of 
the guard. 

They are supposed to be rebuilding Ver- 
dun, but venerable Babylon will be incrusted 
with ever greater age before they put in the 
last keystone. 


Door Mat or Bridal Suite? 


So the work in France goes on—from 
Brest to Verdun, from Nice to Le Havre 
but in Germany motion pictures are a ne- 
cessity for our boys. In France our soldiers 
are going home. They are edging over 
toward the seacoast with the smell of salt 
water already ahead of them; or they are 
down at Nice playing tennis or gliding 
over waxed floors with a Y. M. C 
girl; but in Germany they have nothing to 
look forward to. They are stuck there 
goodness and Newton Baker alone know 
for how long—with nothing to look forward 
to but slum. It is not a school for opti- 
mism. Optimists in Germany are about as 
few and far between as eggs in Paris; and 
an egg hasn't been seen in Paris since 
Hectoire was a pup. Sometimes butter 
makes its appearance before an aston- 
ished diner, but all enthusiasm for the war 
has passed from the hens. They don’t care 
if the country is put up and knocked down 
to the highest bidder—they continue their 
cold and unproductive way just the same. 
The cows are fired by a nobler ambition. 
They do sometimes surprise one by giving 
a little milk, but the hens go on in their self- 
ish confederation, content to go to bed with 
a guilty conscience and an empty digestive 
tract. 

In Germany the future seems to the boys 
to have shut the door in their faces and 
retired for the night. They are well taken 
care of —well rationed and better billeted 
than in France, but the Rhine will never 
be the Suwanee. In France they slept in a 
cow stable with their heads in a draft and 
their feet in a manure pile, while in Ger- 
many they are quartered in the villages 
with the German families, where instead of 
flopping on the floor they take off their 
pants and go to bed like gentlemen—and 
can get up and put on their shirts without 
having to beat them over a foot rail. It is 
luxury. 

They have moved from the cow stable 
to the spare bedroom, but they are not 
happy. They want to go home. They'd 
rather sleep on a door mat in Chattanooga 
than in a bridal suite in Coblenz. Every- 
body else is getting to go home first—and 
they’re the ones who put the job over. 
Their positions will be gone when they re- 
turn, and their girls will be wearing rings 
they never saw before. It isn’t conducive 
to happiness, and the boys doing outpost 
duty in the woods have plenty of time to 
think it over. Soto them we are hastening 
our motion pictures. It’s their language 
it’s the nearest approach to home. 

We are now putting on two hundred and 
twenty shows a week for the American 
soldiers in Germany. This we are enabled 
to do only with the codperation of the 
Army 

We furnish the machines and the ex 
perience, and they furnish the men and the 
transportation. And as one of our cinema 
cars comes rolling along a village street the 
men send up a cheer—that night there'll 
be a movie. 

The parlous days of marching into Ger- 
many when a sidehill was an amphitheater 
and a barnyard a picture palace are over. 
We now have the best theaters in Ger- 
many—only we didn’t get them without a 
struggle. The Germans didn’t give them 
up without many fond glances. The Army 
would go in and requisition them and then 
we would operate them. It was (rés bon. 
Only sometimes the Germans had to be 
given a little dose of persuasion. Though 
they were to be paid for the use of their 
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property by the German Government they | 


had to have a little homeopathic treatment. 
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° Keeps lunch moist while 
Icy-Hot Lunch Kit Pf Re Kit 
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EVENING POST 


There was the case in Henneigen, Ger- 
many. The motion-picture theater in the 
town was requisitioned, but when we came 
to take possession the proprietor was carry- 
ing a gun. 

He had banded his men together and 

was not going to let us in. Eight guards 
had to be placed outside the door to 
allow our men to enter, and then one of 
them was struck from behind. That was 
where he made his mistake. The Rhine 
was not very far from there and the Rhine 
is no place for a person dressed in an ordi- 
nary business suit to spend an evening. It 
may be exhilarating in summer, but in 
January it leaves one with certain well- 
defined yearnings. 

On closer inspection of the theater a 
machine gun was found secreted on top of 
the projection booth, and eight Mausers 
in the basement. The proprietor is now 
doing six months, with plenty of time for 
meditation as to a better course of conduct 
for the future. 

Theater after theater has been taken over 
in Germany, the proprietor standing round 
with his hands in his pockets and a pipe in 
his mouth, while inside a doughboy twists 
a projection crank. At this writing we 
have fourteen German projection machines 
but these are 
coming out as fast as we can replace them, 


| for a German projector was never meant 


for finished work. With the worn gears and 
unstable intermittent action the picture will 
scarcely stay on the screen. It jumps and 
contorts as if inspired by an idea that if it 
way of 
With the taking 
over of a theater the name comes down and 
an American-made one goes up in its place. 
At Neuwied, Germany, the Hohenzollern 
Theater, which once housed Teutonic ad- 
mirers, is now Uncle Sam’s Theater with 
an audience whose knowledge of German 
is limited to ‘‘ Das ist gut.” 


The Great Humanizer 


To Coblenz the men come on their 
le “ave, and to the motion-picture theaters 
they head. After being on outpost duty 
when the sight of a cow rouses them to 
brotherly enthusiasm a motion-picture 
theater seems like heaven. The men can go 
in and sit and look and laugh and smoke 
and do all the things that bring joy to 
an expatriated heart. Coblenz has three 
motion-picture shows, and in them eight 
thousand and three hundred men are enter- 
tained a day. One is a continuous, with 
two projecting machines—the first and only 
continuous in the A. E. F, It begins at one- 
thirty and runs till nine-thirty with the 
pictures theoretically never off the screen 
but in practice it can’t be done. The 
windows simply have to be opened once in 
a while and the air changed. Take six 
hundred men smoking six hundred kinds 
of tobacco, and the simplest way is to sacri- 
fice a few feet of film. 

Motion pic tures are the great humanizer. 
An army can’t run to autocracy when the 
prine ipal source of entertainment is motion 
pictures. It’s amusing to see the officers 
begin to grow uneasy and to look at their 
watches about the time the show is to open. 
It isn’t dignified to go to a renovated cow 
stable and sit with the bucks, but for days 
they haven't had anything except mud and 
mulligatawny. They are as excited as if a 
circus had come to town, but they won’t 
admit it. But as the minutes move along 
they get up from the officers’ mess, look 
yawningly round—and then get there a 
as the house lights are turned out. A buck 
private who hasn’t had an all over since the 
armistice sits jammed up against a colonel 
who has to have them every morning in his 
little folding tub. 
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Thus are motion pictures being shown 
to the boys on the Rhine. They are their 
stable product —with stable having a strong 
and reminiscent significance. In meeting 
places from barns to chateaux they are 
enjoying them—and looking forward to the 
day in a clime far removed when they can 
go and take a friend. 

Comedies and tragedies—they like them 
all, but the best of all is when they see a bit 
of news from homeland. The World To- 
day, with its news from America, goes best. 
Mary'Miles Minter is all right and good to 
look at, but she doesn’t lift them out of 
their seats the way Pottawatomie does. To 
catch a glimpse of the old place makes them 
happy for a week. 


Home on the Screen 


The boy who has a picture from his home 
town appear on the screen becomes the 
hero of the regiment. He always has been 
loud and long in praise of the place, and 
now when it flashes on the screen the M. P.’s 
have to nail him. He may get a week in 
the guardhouse, but that glimpse of Main 
Street is worth it. He has told the other 
fellows about Pottawatomie a thousand 
times. He has described it in the dugouts, 
he has described it in the trenches, but no 
one else ever heard of the place before. To 
hear him talk you would get an idea that 
it was a sort of Paris, Venice and Coney 
Island all rolled into one, with the objec- 
tionables sent away so that only a few 
angels, baseball players and millionaires 
trod its streets. 

But all of a sudden it flashes on the 
screen: ‘‘The Train Bearing the United 
Pretzel Benders on their Way to Washing- 
ton to Present their Views on the League 
of Nations to the President Stops for a 
Moment at a Wayside Station’’—bingo, 
there’s the depot! By Jacks, there’s a new 
girl in town! I sure got to get back! 

William Hart is the favorite. He is 
outdoors and has a shooting eye. When he 
draws down on a man you just naturally 
know he’s got him. There’s some fun in 
watching a fellow like that. But no tea 
dancer or teacher's favorite. A fellow’s got 
to know how to take care of himself away 
from home. 

The man’s got to be outdoors and the 
girl healthy to go over over here. The 
vampire business in the A. E. F. is poor. 
Vampires are a drug on the market. The 
boys don’t get to see many girls and when 
they do the “y want them with a clear com- 
plexion and an unclouded past. The boys 
don’t want to see a girl with a dagger in 
her hair and a hump in her backbone. They 
want to see a girl in a cooking apron. They 

want to see the kind of girl they are going 
home to. That girl is a wonderful crea- 
ture—she is beautiful, she is wise, she is 
witty, and doesn’t wear her shoes out 
very fast. She is a sort of combination 
Florence Nightingale, Joan of Are and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle. There isn’t anything 
that that girl can’t do. She is sweet, she 
is noble, she is pure and can drive a flivver. 
She'd be a saint if she was over here where 
they have them. A girl in Pottawatomie 
hasn’t a chance. And you ought to see her 
cook—um!—especially fudge. That’s the 
kind of girl they want—one with freckles 
on her nose and a good return stroke. 
They’d rather have her than all the vam- 
pires in Hollywood. 

And thus we are taking motion pictures 
to the boys on the Rhine. It’s a busy, 
strenuous task, but when one of them 
comes round after the show, presses our 
hand, suddenly becomes friendly and 
mumbles something inarticulate about it’s 
the biggest night he’s had in a long time 
we pack up our equipment and go on with 
a pretty good feeling. 
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“A CLEAN tooth never decays.” An unclean tooth does 
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We charge one dollar for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand and Nail Brush, because it’s easily ten 
times as good as any 25-cent brush on the 
market. Of good size. Bristles of finest quality 
obtainable, set in aluminum and riveted to a 
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chemically treated hardwood back. Cleans with 
out scratching. If your dealer does not have 
this wonderful brush in stock, mail us one 
dollar and we will send you one postpaid. 
Your dollar back if you feel that this brush is 
not as good as we claim. Sold by all dealers in 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
Hair and Military Brushes 


Retailing for only 50c to $2.50 each, they are 
the best hair-brush values ever offered. They 
have remarkable penetrating qualities because 
of the choice, extra-stiff bristles, set in straight 
tufts and permanently fastened through a nonh- 
tarnishable aluminum face into a_ special, 
durable composition bed. Made in several 
styles and finishes. See that the name 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor, is on the handle, 
Always sold ina Y ellow Box. 


Send for the free book, which fully describes 
all the styles and finishes. 
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THE WATCHER ACROSS THE ROAD 


telescopes get out of the train from La- 
carose. They saw carloads of pig iron. 
They saw smoke coming from the beauti- 
ful but hitherto purely decorative chimneys 
of the factory. They heard a crashing from 
the forge house. 

Doctor Verity muttered: “ Klopot is 
actually going to make tractors! He isn’t 
going to run away! He’s done the one vile 
trick that I didn’t think any consistent 
crook was capable of! He’s turned honest! 
Alec, you and I will have to leave town!” 


mr 


re more than six months the Klopot 
Tractor Company had been manufac- 
turing tractors. It is true that they weren't 
much like the original models that had been 
displayed. But Klopot explained in adver- 
tisements that he was “conducting epoch- 
making experimentation in increase of 
tractive impulse with decrease of fuel- 
consuming factors.”’ It is true that, where 
actually used by misguided persons for 
prosaic tasks like harrowing or running a 
silage cutter, the new mac hines showed 
sullen natures, and a tendency to strike in 
the middle of the morning. But it must be 
said that Klopot kept repair men ready to 
rush out and give free service. It is true, 
according to Alec Parsons’ analysis of the 
financial statements of the company, that, 
allowing for overhead, each tractor was 
selling at about ten dollars less than cost. 

And Klopot was making no effort to sell 
It could be bought, but he had dis- 
his salesmen, closed his branch 
turned all his interest to manufac- 


stock. 

missed 
otfices, 
turing 

Only Verity and Parsons held out against 
him, and after six months of edifying 
industry at the factory Parsons said to 
Doctor Verity: ‘‘We must give him credit. 
Perhaps he really has turned honest. Pe r- 
haps he will put the shop on a pay ing basis.’ 

“Nope, " the doctor insisted. ‘People 
don't turn honest; not overnight, anyway. 
‘They either are honest or they aren’t. And 
yesterday I noticed that a couple of the 
stock salesmen are back in town. He'll 
have a new campaign, and it'll be a ter- 
ror. Why, Alec, there won't be any money 
left in town for me to win at cribbage; and 
then what will I do with my evenings? 
He’s taking plenty of time, and when he 
does start—it will be the end. No one will 
listen to our Greenland Diamond joke, now 
that he’s been manufacturing. I do want 
to be just to Klopot. If the town really 
were prospering in manufacturing I'd just 
cuss and move out to my farm, but the 
junction delays on this crooked branch line 
would kill all transportation, to say nothing 
of costs. No, what would be a good use of 
his plant—the only one—would be to turn 
the buildings into a technical school, begin- 
ning of a college. Tafford would make an 
excellent college town. Come, let’s get 
started mischief-making before Klopot 
does, Alec.”” 

The doctor went to New York the next 
day. He was vague in his information to 
the Banner reporter regarding his reason 
for going. 

In New York he called on a national 
association of advertisers and advertising 
agents, an organization that had fought as 
hard for the exclusion of fraudulent adver- 
tising as for the extension of honest adver- 
tising. Yes, the secretary said, they had 
noticed the activities of Mr. Klopot. No 
agency would handle his account. 

Doctor Verity offered out of his much- 
nibbled fortune to pay the cost of having 
Klopot’s earlier record dug up. The secre- 
tary refused. The association would be 
glad to do that work, he said. In fact 
He called a stenographer and dictated tele- 
grams to certain advertising men and 
credit men in points as distant as St. Louis 
and San Diego, Seattle and Jacksonville. 

Twelve days after Doctor Verity had 
returned home he received the biography of 
Mr. Edgar Klopot. Mr. Klopot had never 
been in jail. He had apparently never used 
an alias—except possibly in 1902, for which 
year his activities had not been discovered. 
He had always been adjudged not guilty. 
Yet as Doctor Verity read he whistled 
between his teeth, and admired: ‘‘ The man 
is a wonder!” 

iv 
etd was enjoying himself. The 

A Tafford County grand jury had re- 
fused to bring an indictment against him. 
The agents of the post office and of the 


(Continued from Page 7) 


state securities commission had said ugly 
things, but they had not been able to touch 
him. He had shut up that meddling fool, 
Doctor Verity. And for the first time in 
years he was pausing before the final clean- 
up to play at being a solid manufacturer, a 
person of importance. 

He was popular. Klopot stock had paid 
two big dividends. Of course it would 
never pay any more of them. Already 
Klopot was reassembling the stock-selling 
crew for the fireworks—after which, he 
thought, he would try the Isle of Pines. 
But meantime he was beloved by the 
widows and orphans and viewed with awe 
by the business men. His car was always 
waiting. When he rushed to the station, 
into the hotel restaurant, people muttered 
“That’s Klopot.” Telegrams and long-dis- 
tance calls were always coming to his office. 
Even his stenographer took him seriously, 
and she was unusually pretty. She wore 
his roses to dances. 

It was that stenographer whom he heard 
outside his private room arguing with a 
man: “Job? Factory work? Then you 
see the employment manager; next build- 
ing, second door on the right. You mustn’t 
bother Mr. Klopot.” 

“Oh, Klopot will want to see me. He's 
an old friend of mine. He'll give me a job. 
I'li wait. I just love waiting,’”’ a man’s 
voice answered the stenographer. 

Klopot prickled. That voice was familiar. 
He darted to the glass partition and peeped 
out. He knew the man—a narrow-headed 
person with a long jaw. He had been 
Klopot’s associate in the flotation of worth- 
less notes through a chain of country banks 
controlled by a trust company. For Klopot 
he had gone to jail. He was decidedly not 
a man to take a job as laborer. And he 
was not a man to wait willingly. What 
was the fellow’s game? Why was he so 
leeringly good-natured? 

Klopot sat crumpled, trying to make out 
the trick. He could not endure it. He 
rushed out, pushing his stenographer aside 
and faced the narrow-headed man. The 
man did not rise from the bench in the out- 
side office. He sat and smiled, and his smile 
made Klopot more uneasy than shouted 
abuse. 

“This is Mr. Klopot, 
the narrow-headed one. 

As though he didn’t know! As though he 
hadn't sat with Klopot in a hotel bedroom 
till four and five in the morning smoking 
many cigars, drinking many sharp nips of 
whisky, planning ways of capturing hon- 
est small-town banks for their chain. What 
the deuce did he mean by the question? 

“Yes, yes! What can I do for you?” 
Klopot fe Saad. 

“T just want a nice little job; nice honest 
one— pushing a wheelbarrow or tending a 
machine or something.” 

And he wore spats, 
manicured! 

“Cut it out, Pete! What do you want? 
If you think you can make me come 
across x 

“How you do misjudge me, Edgardus! 
I want honest labor. Sweat-of-the-brow 
idea. My, how I admire the art of manu- 
facturing! And I adore dear li’l Tafford. I 
want to stay here all my life. It’s one swell 
distributive center.” 

The narrow-headed man smiled like an 
oversentimental woman; nor would he 
drop his pose. He insisted on getting work 
as common laborer—and he got it. Witha 
contentment that was sinister he showed 
up in the yard, in overalls, to help load 
tractors on flat cars. He betrayed the fact 
that he was not broke by staying not at a 
workmen’s boarding house but at the best 
hotel in town. When he encountered Klo- 
pot in the lobby the clumsy idiot pretended 
not to know him. From the window of his 
private office Klopot watched him for four 
days, watched him glance up grinning. 

And at each grin Klopot repeated: “‘ Now 
what is the game? I can’t figure it out. He 
didn’t try to sting me, and he didn’t hit me 
for a white-collar job. Only thing I can 
see—he must have turned stool pigeon. 
Now what can he get on me?” 

Every time his stenographer entered the 
room these days Klopot looked up, twitch- 
ing, heart pounding. He put his private 
books away with extra care each evening, 
and jumpily as a man weakened by over- 
work he returned from his car to make 
sure the safe was locked. All the way home 
he tried to convince himself that the safe 


isn’t it?’ purred 


and was recently 
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was in no danger. The narrow-headed man 
was an admirable forger, but no yegg. 
When he reached home every tiny crackling 
noise in the big rococo house made him 
rigid with dread. 

After a week he was keeping himself only 
by force from rushing down into the fac- 
tory yard to ask the spy what he would 
take to get out of this. 

Klopot was getting a little comfort out of 
ordering an English mutton chop at the 
Tafford Hotel when he realized that the 
waiter was new to the place; that he had 
seen the waiter before; finally that this was 
the waiter who had been a club servant in 
San Antone when he had been planning the 
oil-field deal. The fellow had listened to 
Klopot’s conferences at lunch at the club, 
there, and had later testified against him at 
the trial. Only by a technicality had Klo- 
pot escaped jail that time. How the deuce 
had the waiter got here? What was his 
game? He was pretending not to know 
his victim. When Klopot shakily gave his 
order the waiter said nothing but “ Yes sir; 
mutton chop, potatoes O’Brien,’’ before he 
trotted off. 

Three minutes later Klopot cautiously 
turned and looked back at the service 
door. The waiter was standing by it, gaz- 
ing at him and smiling. 

The recently returned captain of the 
stock-selling crew dropped in to whisper to 
Klopot about working the racket of ex- 
changing stock for Liberty Bonds. Klopot 
twisted about. The treacherous waiter was 
edging toward the table 

“Shut up, you fool!” 
the salesman. 

“Why? What’s the idea?” 

“Will you close your trap!” 

Klopot jumped up, leaving a two-dollar 
bill on the table. He glanced back from the 
door. The waiter had picked up the two- 
dollar bill. He was grinning—a contemptu- 
ous grin, of exposed teeth and creased brow 
and deep cheek wrinkles 

Late that afternoon glancing into the 
outer office Klopot saw his trusted private 
stenographer whispering to the narrow- 
headed loader of flat cars—ex-forger, ex- 
passer of the queer, ex-discounter of fraudu- 
lent notes. As Klopot watched them his 
hands trembled so that he had to grasp the 
door to keep them still. 

When the man had gone Klopot called 
in the stenographer, but he was afraid to 
ask what he longed to ask. He couldn't 
seem to put words together. It was not till 
after half an hour of agonizing attempt to be 
brusque and casual about dictating letters 
that he managed to fling out: ‘“‘What did 
that workman want—fellow that was in 
here little while ago?” 

“He? The fresh thing! He wanted me 
to get the cashier to let him have a two- 
dollar advance, and then he tried to jolly 
me. He was kind of funny though,” said 
the stenographer, brightly, innocently 
much too brightly, much too innocently. 

Was she in it too? And what was it? 
Why, why, why did they take so cruelly 
long in springing it? He “could have stood 
off a demand for blackmail a week ago, but 
now he felt weak, confused. And was it 
just blackmail? They were all laughing at 
him! 

When the stenographer was gone there 
slunk in on him a feeling that someone was 
there, hidden in his private room. He 
rushed to the wardrobe, looked behind the 
files. Noone. He dashed out to his car for 
a drive and fresh air. 

A man was standing across the road from 
the factory. Klopot only half noticed the 
man, but as he drove on his subconscious 
mind kept worrying over some half mem- 
ory. He simply had to return to the factory 
to look again at the loiterer. Why should 
anyone stand there, with nothing to see but 
the walls of the office building on one side 
of the road and a swamp on the other? 

“Uh, Jim!” he called to his chauffeur. 

Jim turned round. He looked as though 
he was trying to keep from smiling. W hat 
did he mean by grimacing that way? 
Klopot stared at him helplessly. Jim too? 

“Yes sir?’ demanded the driver, slowing 
down. 

“Oh, 
Klopot. 

He did not sleep well that night. From 
four of the following morning till eight, 
lying restlessly in the vast ugly bed of brass 
and painted iron, he waited till it should be 

Conctuded on Page 75 


Klopot snapped at 


nothing. Go on,” stammered 
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THE LIGHTER SIX 


A New Car with all the Char- 
acter and Quality of the Larger Six 
Type A-38, 118-inch Wheelbase 

Five-Passenger Touring 
Three-Passenger Roadster 
Straight Seat) 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet-Coupx 
(Straight Seat) 
Five-Passenger Sedan 


THE LARGER SIX 


For Five Years the Car that Has 
Proved Itself “The Car with a 
Longer Life’ 

Type A-48, 125-inch Wheelbase 
Seven-Passenger Touring 
Five-Passenger Touring 
Seven-Passenger Sedan 
Five-Passenger Sedan 


VEN the looks last longer! West- 

cott is not a car that travels on its 

color scheme or its lines. It has 
good looks enough for the boulevards, 
but the reason its owners stay with it 1s 
a better one than that. /¢ /asts/ It has 
stamina of quite a remarkable sort. It 
performs in the hands of the demonstra- 
tor—and then it keeps on performing 
for (literally) years afterward in the 
hands of its owner-drivers. Everything 
about the Westcott, from its carburetor to 
its cushions and from its luxuries to its 
looks, is made right to stay right. It’s 
not only the car with a longer life, but 
the car with less trouble and more solid 
comfort during every year of that long life! 

THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Springheld, Ohio, U.S. A 
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As cream | OF-7-m @r-tuatshateyal 


with cereals and fruits 


Dp wepee 2-0 Milk is pure and wholesome. It is of e 

the consistency of cream and with its appetizing flavor 

makes your dish of breakfast cereals complete. Carnation abe al " eTe al aot 
as a milk supply is just as convenient as corn flakes, 

shredded wheat, or other ready-to-eat cereals—always 

ready on the pantry shelf. 


Fill your cream pitcher with Carnation and try it with 
corn flakes, shredded wheat biscuits, oatmeal, puffed grains 
ind all other prepared or cooked breakfast cereals. 


You will be gratified with the excellence of Carnation 
(undiluted) with coffee, as well as with cereals. When 
you use Carnation for cooking or to drink, reduce its rich- 
ness by adding an equal quantity of pure water. (If you 
prefer thin milk quality for cooking, add more water.) 


Carnation is only cows’ milk—clean, sweet and pure— 
evaporated, hermetically sealed, and sterilized to maintain 
its wholesomeness. It is economical, convenient and 
safe It is guaranteed to stay sweet until opened, and 
will keep for several days after that, if kept in a cool 
place (Ice is not always necessary.) It is the waste- 
less milk supply for your home. Try it. Buy a few 
cans from your grocer and-use it exclusively for several 
days. Your own experience with it will convince you of 
its convenience, economy and safety. 


The Carnation Recipe Book Free 


If you are not already familiar with the advantages of Car 
nation Milk, send us a postal request for a free copy of our special 
booklet of a hundred choice, tested re« Ipes Address Carnation 
Milk Products Co., 1532 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


Remember— Your Grocer has Carnation Milk 


Guaranteed by 
Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago 
In Canada 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Ltd 
Aylmer, Ontario 


Rarnation 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 

time to rise and hurry to the factory, to find 
out about that unplaced man who had been 
waiting across the road from his office. It 
is one of the minor mysteries of living that 
after being agonizingly unable to sleep at a 
time when you should sleep you should 
doze off just at the time when you ought to 
getup. From eight till nine Klopot napped 
tranquilly, and after a mighty breakfast 
instantly served by the cowed maid and the 
plumply timid Mrs. Klopot he felt so rested 
that he was certain that his fancy about the 
watcher across the road had been silly 
nervousness. 

He was merry as a hound pup when he 
climbed into his car. What a fool he had 
been to distrust his driver! No one could 
have said “Good morning” more normally 
than did Jim. The bulk of the factory build- 
ings thrilled Klopot. He had done a big 
thing! Almost a shame that he’d soon be 
making the clean-up and skipping off with 
a million orso. Almost like to go on being 
honest. Cutit,now! Nosappy sentiment! 
Isle of Pines—Costa Rica 

Down the road ahead loitering by the 
scum-filled marsh across from the factory 
was standing the man whom he had half 
noticed on the evening before. 

Klopot crawled from the car like an old 
man. He most carefully did not look at the 
watcher across the road. He stumbled up 
to his office. 

The windows of his private room faced 
the factory yard. From them while he was 
yanking off his light topcoat he saw the 
narrow-headed loader of flat cars glance up 
derisively. 

The windows of the outer office gave on 
the highroad. Klopot crept out and looked 
down at the watcher by the swamp. After 
a moment he recognized the fellow. Klopot 
had seen him only once before, but that had 
been an interesting once. The watcher was 
the detective who had arrested him in 
Tacoma in the chain-store swindle. The 
detective stood down there, idling, then 
paced three steps to the right, three to the 
left—and at each turn he peeped up at the 
office windows. 

Once he crossed the road and for a 
moment talked with Klopot’s driver, loafing 
on a box in the sun 

Suddenly, without apparent connection, 
Klopot recalled having heard a motorcycle 
following his car the evening before. His 
mind seemed to boil over with intolerable 
hot fear. 

He yelped at his stenographer: ‘Called 
to Lacarose! Just time to catch the ten- 
five train.”” He darted into his private 
room, flung his coat over his shoulder, put 
his hat on askew, banged downstairs, 
crazily beckoned to his chauffeur, and 
shouted loud enough for the watcher across 
the road to hear: “Hustle, Jim! Give her 
the juice! Called to Lacarose. Got to 
catch Number Four.” 

Behind his car he heard a motorcycle. 
He looked back. It was the watcher. 

He peered out from the parlor car on 
Number Four and saw the watcher on the 
station platform. Apparently the fellow 
was not taking the train. He was writing 
something on a sheet of yellow paper rested 
on a window ledge. Klopot could see that 
the yellow paper was a telegraph blank. 

Klopot left the train two stations down 
the line, hired a motor, went cross-country 
to a junction, took a western express, left 
it after four stations, took a train for 
Buffalo, arrived there in the early morning, 
very cold, sleeplessly tired. 

He was not quite sure, but he thought 
that a heavy, meaty man, a detectivelike 
man, stared at him rather hard in the 
Buffalo station. 

He went to a hotel. He undressed wear- 
ily. He could scarce undo buttons; and 
to untie his cravat was thumb-pinching 
agony, during which he closed his eyes and 
swayed on his feet. But the moment he 
was in bed he was shaken into wak2fulness. 
He could hear a rustling. He could not 
endure lying defenseless. He got out of 
bed, shivering bitterly in the. late-night 
chill, and in the darkness sat hunched up on 
the edge of his bed. 

He drew nearer to him the small water 
carafe on the bedside table. It was a sort 
of weapon. 

He was sure that he heard the knob of 
the hall door turning. He dared not rush 
to open the door, look out. His shaky 
fingers crept toward the bedside lamp. 

When the room flared out in light and 
was revealed as commonplace and solid and 
unmysterious and seemingly warmer he 
felt safe. But he could not go back to bed. 





He slowly dressed and went downstairs. 
The night clerks stared at him—this man 
who had come in at four A. M. and now at 
five was up again. One of them whispered 
to the other. 

What, Klopot wondered, had he whis- 
pered? Why had the other smiled? 

Though he was burning-eyed and stag- 
gering he walked, walked, walked. Every 
policeman glowered at him—and at last 
one of them started to speak to him. 

Klopot was glad. 

Thank the Lord, the horrible waiting 
was over! But the policeman said only, 
“ Kind of chilly.” 

At six Klopot crept into a che ap lunch 
room for breakfast. A man came in just 
afterward and ordered wheat cakes rather 
ostentatiously. He had a mustache, but 
otherwise he was curiously like the detec- 
tive who had stared so hard in the Buffalo 
station. And the mustache was ridicu- 
lously black and trim. Wasn't it false? In 
the midst of his breakfast Klopot gave it 
up. He was beaten. There was no use in 
trying to escape. He would go back home 
and take what was coming to him. 

He arrived in Tafford at eleven that 
night. The fact that he had stopped strug- 
gling had let him relax and nap through all 
that day’s ride, careless of possible watchers 
and spies. He felt rested, and after a snarly 
good night to his wife he went coolly to 
bed. 

In the morning he had a new reserve of 
strength. Let ’em follow him! Let ‘em 
arrest him! A crack lawyer had gone over 
the articles of incorporation of the tractor 
company, and all stock-selling methods. 
No one could touch him till after the clean- 
up--and then he'd be abroad. 

He was almost polite to his wife as they 
dressed in that huge bedroom, with its 
gilded vases, its toilet articles of ivory 
decorated with violets, its chintzes of huge 
red birds perched on blazing emerald roses. 
She was moved to mention her domestic 
business. 

“I’ve had such a time since you went 
away!” she groaned. 

“What's trouble?” 

“Lizzie left us, and I thought she would 
stay with us, she was such a good maid. 
But oh, I was so lucky. I got another maid 
right away— Miranda. She’s even better 
than Lizzie. Doctor Veritysent her to me.” 

‘‘Hedid? Don’t know’s I want any hired 
girl that that old grouch would send us!” 

“Oh, but you'll like Miranda. She’s the 
best cook! My, you just wi ait and see what 
a nice breakfast you'll have!” 

Klopot felt safe, content. As he reached 
the breakfast table the paragon Miranda 
was bringing in the coffee urn. And he knew 
Miranda. And she was not Miranda. {And 
she was not a cook. 

She bobbed to him as though she had 
never seen him before. She went silently 
out to the butler’s pantry. But Miranda 
was named Mary Deakins, and she was the 
daughter of a man whom Klopot had 
well, a fellow whom he had rather neatly 
done out of half partnership in an aviation 
engine company, in K. C 

The fury of fear stiffened him. He 
wouldn't stand thissneaking pursuit! He’d 
fight! He sat straight and ate breakfast as 
though he were devouring his enemies. 
After it he stalked out to the pantry 
Miranda was washing dishes. She looked 
at him mildly. 

“Well?” he snarled. 

“Yes sir?” politely 

Oh, he couldn’t stand this silly make 
believe! She was going to pretend that 
he was mistaken in recognizing her. He 
was too tired to play at games 

“ Just--just want a glass of water,”’ he 
said. 

“T’ll get it, sir,’ she said, much too 
obediently. While she brought the bottle 
of spring water he tried to find something 
tosay. There was nothing 

As he rode down to the factory he heard 
a motorcycle behind his car and saw that 
on it was the man who had been watching 
the factory from across the road. 

The salesman who was to head the new 
drive on stock was waiting for Klopot at 
the office; and he gushed: ‘Tried to get 
you all day yesterday, chief. We better 
start the slaughter right away. What’s the 
use of holding off?”’ 

“Don’t bother me. I can't think about 
it this morning,”’ said Klopot, peeping out 
of a window of his private room. 

The narrow-headed man was not in 
sight, though a flat car was being loaded. 
His absence bothered Klopot more than his 
grinning presence had. 
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The salesman was insisting: ‘‘ We got to 
think about it, chief. I have plans for 

“You and your plans go to hell! You 
get out of here!” bawled Klopot feebly 

He was frightened to find how trembly 
he was as he crawled to his desk chair, 
supporting himself by the edge of the desk. 
His hands rattled on the chair arms, his 
jaw shook loosely, his spine seemed to 
creak in his quivering back. He got hold of 
himself, but he could not work. He was 
waiting —and he did not know what he was 
waiting for. 

In the middle of the morning his stenog- 
rapher breathed at the door: ‘‘ Man to see 
the telephone.” 

She was followed by a person whom de- 
spite his ridiculous disguise of overalls and 
cap pulled low Klopot knew as the detective 
that had been watching across the road. 
The fellow pretended to be testing the 
telephone. He tapped the base of the desk 
instrument with his pliers, and looked at 
the end of the receiver in the most sheepish 
way. Evidently he knew nothing about 
phones. And he kept glancing about the 
room, noting files, safe, desk drawers, 
windows. 

“Love of Mike, do they think I'll fall for 
as old a trick as this? It had whiskers on 
forty thousand years ago!"’ Klopot raged. 
He sprang up, shook his fist, demanded: 
“Cut out the melodrama stuff, you boob! 
What do you want? Spring it! Any papers 
I can get you? Don't mind me, old chap!" 

“What do you mean ‘what do I want 
I'm from the telephone company. 
thing the matter with your line.” 

“Cut it! Cut it! Who are you shadow- 
ing for? Let’s get down to cases!" 

“Say, boss, do you get these brain storms 
often? You better see Doc Verity,” 
growled the detective as he gathered his 
tools and swaggered out. 

Doctor Verity! It was Verity who had 
sent the bogus Miranda to spy on him at 
home; Verity who had started the Green- 
land Diamond joke. The detective cer- 
tainly had given Verity's game away! 

Klopot locked the door, and for hours he 
brooded, till Doctor Verity’s good nature 
had in his imagination turned to devilish 
cleverness 

It was late that evening when Klopot 
rang at Doctor Verity's door. The doctor 
admitted him, led him down a dingy hall to 
a room of shabby wall paper, an ancient 
black-walnut escritoire, a table with a hand 
of solitaire laid out. Klopot fancied that 
the doctor had smiled at the door. He was 
desperately warning himself: ‘Now be 
careful, boy. Don’t give yourself away, 
‘case the old fiend isn’t really in on this.’ 
But he knew that he was too nerve-twitch- 
ing to be careful. 

“What is it, Mr. Klopot?”’ 
the doctor. 

“‘T’ve had enough.” 

“Enough of what?” 

“You know.” 

“T really don’t understand.’ 

‘*Look here, doc!” Klopot was panting 
begging, his hands out. ‘“‘What do you 
want? What have you got?” 

“T have rye, and Scotch, and I guess | 
could dig up a little apricot br: andy; though 
since prohibition I don’t 

“Oh, please! Why do you want to tor 
ture me? Where did you find Miranda?” 

“Miranda? Who is she?” 

**Look here, doc; if I liquidate right now 
and somebody, say, in Lacarose, 
my machinery and raw materials and fin 
ished tractors, and the buildings bring 
anything like a fair price, the stockholders 
won't lose hardly more than ten cents on 
the dollar. I’m ready to be good. I'll talk 
fair if you will. What've you got up your 
sleeve? Who was the dick in the station at 
Buffalo?” 

The doctor seemed to be relenting; to be 
admitting his knowledge of the pursuit. He 
smiled and settled in a big clair. Klopot 
sat down. If he could only win over thi 
man 

““Whodo you think the Buffalo man was? 
Mean to say you didn't recognize him?” 
chuckled the doctor. 

“No, I didn’t. I could make the other 
all right; but not him. Was he in the 
Oregon chemical case? Look here! They 
cleared me absolutely on that!” 

His inner self kept shouting “Oh, be 
careful!’’ but-he.did not listen. If he could 
only win the doctor,’ make those eyes under 
the heavy brows smile again! 

‘‘No,”’ yawned the doctor. ‘“‘He wasn’t 
in the Oregon case. You had a good line 
of defense there. But have you forgotten 
about the one year when you were so clever 


Some- 


condescended 


takes over 






and managed to keep out of sight? That 
was pretty smart, what you put over then! 
How about the year 1902? Say ‘long about 


What 


Let’s see now: 
or 


April of that year! 
was the name you used that year? 

‘That’s my business, doc!" 

“Oh, all right. Good night, Mr. Klopot 
By the way, are you going up by the depot? 
I want to get Jim— mean to say, I'd like to 
have your chauffeur send a little message 
for me, to—-uh—to Buffalo.” . 

“Quit! I'll be good. But don't think for 
one minute you can kid me into believing 
you know one darn thing about the New- 
foundland fisheries deal or that you can 
show I was John Jefferson. Might just as 
well drop that. Now what do you want? 
What are you going to get out of this? 
Don’t spring the love-of-the-dear-commu- 
nity stuff on me! 

“T'll make it worth your while to work 
with me instead of against me. And I don’t 
mean just ten thousand or so. I mean hun- 
dreds of 

Klopot stopped, staring. From the ad- 
joining room a respectable-looking man ina 
black derby was emerging. He held a pair 
of handcuffs. He was the man who had 
been watching from across the road 

He was droning: ‘That'll do it, doce. 
That's what we needed — what he was up to 
the year we lost"track of him. So he’s John 
Jefferson! Friend Jefferson is still wanted 
in Canada. We can put this bird away for 
five years!"’ 

Klopot opened his mouth several times 
before he said feebly to the doctor: “ You 
think you're a smart little sleuth hound, 
don't you?” 

Doctor Verity smiled. ‘‘ You do me too 
much honor. What you had after you was 
all of the big advertisers of America. And, 
Klopot, do you want to know who the 
detective in the Buffalo station was? Your 
conscience! We haven't had a single agent 
outside of Tafford! We let you create your 
own shadows. And you'll be delighted to 
know we didn't have one single definite 
thing on you till this moment, Mr. Jeffer- 
son! Don’t you think it would be a good 
joke to name one of the buildings Jefferson 
Hall when we turn your factory into a 
technical school? Take him away, 
I want to finish this solitaire before I go to 
hed wig 


please 


SAHARA 
IN EXCELSIS 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


When the booze flowed; 
Sudden attacks ; 
Rows that were swirling, 
Bums going whirling 
Out in the road. 
Still, though no longer that spirit survives, 
Maybe it’s well, for the beating of wives, 
Starving of children as well as their ma- 
trons, 
Ceases to serve as the sport of my patrons 
Since prohibition 
Changed this condition, 
Mostly the bums who were constantly broke 
Now once again, 
Earning the yen, 
Come to my place for a soda and smoke. 
Fact is, my joint is a sort of a hub 
Like the saloon was—a poor people's club 
As for the money, no wealthy munition 
ist 
Makes any more than R. Hyde, Prohibition 
ist ! 
So, here's a toast ; lift your soda glass high: 
Here's to a country excessively dry! 
Here's to the grasses on Barleycorn’s grave ! 
Long may they grow there and long may 
they wave!"’ 
Thereupon those inghe Crocus Club grill 
Filled up their beakers and drank with a 
will; 
They who had once held a Crand Lodge of 
Sorrow 
Drank to a bone-dry to-day — and to-morrow 


Moral 


Take it from me, ali you misty-eyed topers, 
Weeping to see old John Barleycorn 
beat it, 
Gloomy-faced prophets, calamity dopers, 
You won't find dryness so bad when 
you meet it. 
One year from now you'll be ready to shout : 
‘What in the deuce were we kicking about ?"’ 
Just because folks for a long time have stood 
for you, 
That doesn't prove that you know what is 
good for you! 
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** Sleeve -Valve, the Motor that Improves with Use’’ 








Why does the enthusiasm of Willys-Knight 
elcchamience st ainidamec eta 
Owner explanations are more interesting 
than the technical analysis of engineers: 
HE fewer parts and simpler opera- 
, tion of the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
\ motor mean freedom from friction, 
wear and complications that cause trouble 
and deterioration. Instead of the noise and 
vibration of clashing poppet valves, there 1s 
the velvety action of sleeves gently sliding 
in a film of oil. The result is a sweet 
running, powerful type of motor that s/ays 
quiet and akvays runs. It 1s the one type 
of motor shat improves with use. It requires 
no adjustments—no grinding of valves. 
Owners do not lay up their motors for 
shop repairs. These eficiency and economy 
advantages have inspired the expression, 
“Once a Willys-Knight owner, always a 
Willys-Knight owner.”’ 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., To/edo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight Touring—Four, $1725—Fight, $2750; Seven Passenger Sedan—Four, $2750—Fight, $3475. Prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 
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THE FIGHT THAT FAILED 


(Continued from Page 38) 


What he did not know was that, at that 
very moment, Boston Marble was sadly 
and conscientiously making two transfers 
in his ledger. According to his record as 
agent, Cleophus had bet seventy-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents that Cupid would win; 
and Cupid had bet sixty-five dollars net 
that Cleophus would be returned victor. 
Only seven dollars and a half—the differ- 
ence between the principal placed with 
him by Cleophus, the amount bet, and the 
commission due-—remained to be laid. 

Downtown Cleophus swelled through 
the throng waiting to board the two special 
cars for Blue Lake Park and boasted of his 
own pugilistic prowess. 

‘Does you really think you is gwine lick 
Cupid Baldon, Cleophus?”’ 

“Huh! Whippin’ men like him ain’t 
nothin’ on’y mawnin’ excercise fo’ me, boy. 
I is thutty poun’s heavier an’ th’ee times 
stronger as him, an’ when I an’ he finishes 
up they ain’t gwine be nothin’ lef’ of that 
Cupid 'ceptin’ on’y one feather on his off 
wing. I is steered clear of trouble with 
him’s long as I could, but when sweet 
cha'ity says I is got to fight I is gwine do 
it; an’ Cupid Baldon is goin’ to be the 
s'prisedes’ an’ sorries’ man what is.” 

In due time the free boasting of Cleo- 
phus— who was seeking to hypnotize others 
into belief in his prowess, so they would bet 
on him and cover the money he had placed 
to be bet against himself —reached the ears 
of Cupid Baldon. 

That perturbed colored gentleman, al- 
most as afraid of Cleophus’ additional 
thirty pounds of brawn and muscle as he 
was of the scientific and hard-hitting 
Knockout Dixie, streaked down to the 
dingy den occupied by Boston Marble. 

“Is you placed that sixty-five dollars of 
mine yet, Brother Marble?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“How?” 

“The bet jes’ says you is gwine lose.” 

Cupid chuckled shamelessly: ‘‘ Brother 
Marble, that is the 
safes’ an’ sures’ bet 
what ever was laid. 
G'by!” 

The picnic was in 
full swing when 
Boston Marble put 
in his appearance at 
Blue Lake Park 
The center of attrac- 
tion was a baseball 
game, then swing- 
ing to an exciting 


finish Cleophus 
spied his betting 
agent and 


cornered that 
wall-eyed 
gentleman 

“Did you 
bet m y 
sevumty-tfive 
dollars, 
Brot her 
Marble?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

** All of it?” 

* All ’cept- 
in’ two-fifty, 
which is my 
c’mission.” 

‘Elegant !”’ 
enthused 
Cleophus 
‘+T Rat ie 
"bout the 
su res’ bet 
what ever 
was.” 

‘*Reckon 
so,” retorted 
Boston 
Marble 
without a 
flicker of in- 
terest. 

He even failed 
to add that he had 
weighed the mat- 
ter carefully and 
had decided that 
the ability of a pro- 
fessional fighter to 
lose if he so willed 
it was worthy of 
implicit confi- 
dence; and that 
personally he had 
assumed the 
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“Whippin’ Men Like Him Ain't Nothin’ 
On’'y Mawnin’ Excercise fo' Me, Boy"’ 


remaining seven-fifty of Cleophus’ money 
The picnic was a howling delirious suc- 
The noon hour was made historical 
by a surpassing barbecue. Reverend Plato 
Tubb circulated fussily through the crowd 
and talked frequently and _ passionately 
with the elated treasurer of the First Afri- 
can M. E. Church, who gave glowing re- 
ports of the everswelling receipts. 

The atmosphere was surcharged with 
tense expectancy. The crowd had divided 
into two factions—one clustering about 
Cupid Baldon, the other round Cleophus 
White. Both warriors boasted tirelessly of 
the lethal qualities of their favorite blows. 
Would-be bettors shook their heads and re- 
fused to wager; they didn’t quite under- 
stand how the money would be paid out 
when both fighters had been exterminated. 
The fight had long since assumed the as- 
pect of a grudge battle, and the crowd 
male and female— was on edge. 

**Ain’t nobody know how long this heah 
fight gwine las’,”” chuckled Dr. Brutus Her- 
ring: “‘but while it does they’s gwine be 
steam aplenty roun’ that ring.” 

Wagers were conspicuous by their ab- 
The gambling gentry could not bet 
on Cleophus and dared not bet against 
him. Even Florian Slappey and Dr. Bru- 
tus Herring, loudest in praise of the home- 
made warrior, were too canny to back 
their confidence with cash. 

As for Cleophus, he was frightened to a 
pale green. He tried to concentrate on the 
seventy-two dollars and fifty cents reward 
and met with but poor success. He prayed 
that the fight should be short and painless. 
His spine turned to marrow and his heart 
to lead. 

Cupid Baldon proved the better actor. 
He made considerable hay while the sun 
was shining. He rambled where the crowd 
was thickest, Maldonia on his arm, his 
stentorian voice rising above the din of 
hilarity. Inwardly he was excessively per- 
turbed. He knew that, if whipped by so 
redoubtable a fighter as Knockout 
Dixie, he would be safely hidden 
behind a burglar-proof alibi; but 
the presence of the jelly-fishy Cleo- 

phus in the lists compli- 
cated matters. 


cess. 


sence 


self, he held the latent 
ability of Cleophus in abid- 
ing respect. He wasn’t 
sure whether Cleophus’ 
boastings camouflaged a 
strong or faint heart. If 
the former, he knew he 
was in for an unscientific 
and therefore doubly vi- 
cious trimming. If the lat- 
ter, he real- 
ized there 
was much 
truth in the 
adage anent 
the cornered 
rat 
Cleophus 
was thirty 
pounds heavy 
ier; and 
thirty pounds 
on the execu 
tive end of a 
five-ounce 
boxing glove 
makes con 
siderable dif 
ference. 
Cupid in 
tended to 
lose, but he 
was wary 
enough to lay 
his plans with 
meticulous 
care. He 
knew of ( leo 
phus’ threat 
and became 
sadly con- 
vinced that, 
however 
».> much Cleo 
= yhus might 
wes Reomet to 
come out on the short 
end, he was determined 
to go down fighting 
Mr. Baldon anticipated 
a very unpleasant few 
minutes. He knew just 
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and ink methods. The BIG MAJORITY of busi- 
ness institutions today would no sooner think of switch 
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their typewriters and writing their letters in longhand. 
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buy men’s wear 





Give Your Legs a Proper 
Send - Off 


END your legs off right these mornings in Ivory 
They keep your pep up all day long and 
carry you home from work again with that 8 A. M. 
feeling of vigor. 

Ivory Garters keep you feeling fresh because they 
set just right and hang just so. 
They have no pads. 


There’s no metal in 


Narrow and neat, cool as lisle, and light as a silk 
sock, they keep your socks and spirits up. 


Put them 


IVORY GARTER CO. 


New Orleans, S. A. 








| lently depart for another city 
| silently, 
| the ways of women to fancy for a split 

















/ this is 
/ Crowley's 


‘CHECK 
‘/ 


short time _ 
/ Mr. George 
Crowley of AS 
/ York sent us the 
/ check here repro 
/ duced, probably the 
largest check ever 
/ mailed to any publish- 
‘ ing house for magazine 
/ subscriptions. @ Yer it 
was not 60 many years 
ago that Crowley began rep 
resenting The Curtis Pub 
/ Nishing Company in a small 
/ way. He didn't write checks 
like this at first. @ But from the 
beginning he applied to his busi 
ness of introducing The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal the same standards of effi- 
ciency that he now employs in his 
larger undertakings with us. @ We 
have now a splendid opening for more 
men like George Crowley—men who can 
J take hold of a_big opportunity and grow 
bigger with it. @ Even a modest start may 
/ lay the foundations of a permanent prosperous 
/ business. 


/ If you want to write checks like 
Crowley’s, send a letter of inquiry 
today, addressing it— 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
/ 221 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| his heretofore pacific existence. 
| gled through the ropes and sank limply on 


| shy and shrinking violet. 
| by aretinue of seven grinning self-important 


| and covered. 








| enough about the mitt game to stave off 
Cleophus’ rushes for a round or two; so 


he planned to flop the minute Cleophus be- 
came unduly rough. 

And by doing so he knew his prestige 
would be irretrievably lost. Defeated by 
Cleophus, the city would be decidedly too 
onal for him. Therefore he planned to 
collect his defeat winnings from Boston 
Marble with the utmost dispatch and si- 
the more 
the better. He was too wise in 
second that. Maldonia wouid continue to 
lavish her affection upon him. He had 
even suspected for a considerable time that 


| she was growing a wee bit tired of his 


eternal use of the personal pronoun and 
was casting hungry glances at the now 
aloof Cleophus. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
crowd surged through the narrow gates of 
the grand stand. Eager hands had long 
since constructed a rude but serviceable 
twenty-foot ring just in front of the home 
plate. Chairs had been placed in opposite 
corners; and beside each were large bat- 


| tered buckets containing water, and several 


obviously secondhand towels. By three- 
thirty the crowd grew fidgety and com- 


| menced howling for action. 


Bud Peaglar, proprietor of the justly fa- 
mous Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard 


| Parlor, and by virtue of that eminence se- 
| lected as third man in the ring, 
| under the ropes and silenced the crowd 
| with 


crawled 


a Delsartean gesture. He then an- 
nounced sonorously the principals in the 
impending friendly boxing exhibition were 
at that moment preparing to enter the 
arena. 

The raucous bellowings of the crowd 
were hushed. Only the womenfolks chat- 
tered. The masculine members of the 


| gathering grinned gleefully at one another 


in anticipation of the gore that was des- 


| tined to flow in the very immediate future. 


And in the front row on the grand stand, 
infinitely proud of the fact that all eyes 
were focused upon her, was Maldonia 
Rouse, beloved of the two fighters. 

For the first time in her young and shel- 
tered life, Miss Maldonia Rouse was ex- 
periencing sheer unalloyed ecstasy. She 


| sat in the full glare of the limelight, be- 


decked in her finest, and wearing her crown 
of laurel as modestly as a poet guest of the 


| Ladies’ Thursday Afternoon Literary So- 


ciety. 

An urchin in the bleachers turned loose a 
wild shrill yodel. The paw on the grand 
stand craned their necks and then took it 


| up. It became a roar that swept the field. 


Across the diamond, toward the ring, 


| stalked the enormous figure of Cleophus 
| White, enveloped in a heavy overcoat. 


The home-grown warrior had never been 
quite so acutely miserable in the whole of 
He wrig- 


the rickety chair provided by the pompous 
master of ceremonies. His face suggested 
that he had recently mistaken tabasco 
sauce for tomato ketchup and was trying 


| to get away with it. 


Pliny Driver, a doleful employee of the 
City Ice Company, followed Cleophus into 


| the ring and stcod mournfully gazing over 


the heads of the — paying no heed 


| whatever to his principa 


And then Cupid Baldon appeared! Ap- 
pearing was about the best thing Cupid 
did, and this particular appearance did 
nothing to lessen the terror that was grip- 


| ping Cleophus’ vitals. 


Cupid was a study in futurist art. His 
bathrobe made Joseph's coat look like a 
He was followed 


negroes, each bearing aloft a bit of battle 
paraphernalia—a box of powdered resin, 
towels, sponge, a new bucket, a bottle of 


| ammonia, smelling salts, tire tape. For a 


few brief moments Cupid relaxed to the 
full enjoyment of the adulation commonly 


| accorded a champion in his home town. 


He placed his left hand on the corner 
post and vaulted lightly over the ropes. 
The crowd yowled. Cupid grinned, bowed, 
waved to a few particular friends, and 
boldly threw a kiss to Maldonia, much to 
that damsel’s delighted embarrassment. 
Then he turned and crossed to Cleophus, 
hand extended. 

Cleophus, knowing nothing of prize-ring 


| procedure, and fancying that this might be 


the commencement of hostilities, cowered 
Then he realized that Cupid 
merely meant to shake hands, and he ex- 


| tended a limp and fishy paw. 
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Four of Cupid's seconds collaborated in 
the selection of the two best gloves. Pliny 
sadly took the remaining pair. Five min- 
utes later Bud Peaglar called the men to 
the center of the ring, imparted verbose in- 
structions and sent them to their corners. 

Cleophus stood alone in his corner, star- 
ing with fascinated horror at Cupid’s 
strictly professional antics. Larger than 
his opponent by a score and a half of 
pounds, he felt like a mere pygmy before 
this mountain of confidence. And Cupid 
made the most of his flickering fading 
glory. 

He ostentatiously rubbed his shoes in the 
powdered resin. Then he shadow-sparred 
for a few seconds—‘“‘ Jes’ to git these heah 
muscles limbered up a li'l’ bit.” After 
which he placed both gloves on the ropes 
and pushed and pulled valiantly to make 
sure that they were strong and springy. 
Finally he turned. 

“Ise ready, Mistuh Referee.” 

Bud Peaglar nodded and 
Cc leophus. 

‘Is you ready, too, Brother White? 

Cleophus gulped. As well ask a con- 
demned man, already strapped in the elec- 
tric chair, whether he is prepared for the 
lethal current. In a hollow sepulchral tone 
Cleophus delivered his pugilistic valedic- 
tory: 

“T is. 

The gong sounded. The two warriors 
each of whom had bet upon himself to 
lose—dashed to the center of the ring, 
paused abruptly and faced each other. 

Cleophus, knees trembling visibly, jaw 
sagging weakly, stood with both muscular 
arms rigidly extended. He half closed his 
eyes, patiently awaiting the anesthetic 
punch. 

But Cupid Baldon had planned other- 
wise for Cleophus. He slouched into a pose 
made famous by one James J. Jeffries. His 
face grew deadly serious, arms traveling 
like twin pistons, feet tap-tapping like 
those of a dancing master. 

His gloves described marvelous parab- 
olas in the air. He swished and swerved 
and slipped about the petrified Cleophus, 
who stood motionless, staring in hypnotic 
horror, arms still rigidly extended. 

Cupid intended to lose; but he realized 
that if he went down and out in the very 
first round he would stand but a slim 
chance of getting away from Blue Lake 
Park with a whole skin. So he planned to 
let the fight rock safely along through a 
couple of rounds, then to rush with simu- 
lated savagery, landing soft taps upon the 
body of his opponent. After which he 
would take a quiet shove and go down for 
the count. Perhaps that would satisfy the 
fans. 

As for the onlookers, they stood up on 
their seats and roared with delight at Cu- 
pid’s display of pugilistic pyrotechnics. 
The gentlemen in the crowd howled for 
blood, a plea that added limpness to Cle- 
ophus’ already watery spinal column. 

After half a minute it became patent to 
Cupid that Cleophus had no intention 
whatever of hitting him. With that cheer- 
ful knowledge, the supposed professional 
fighter became emboldened. He danced 
gracefully in, reached out a glove, and im- 
planted a light and tentative tap on Mr. 
Cleophus White’s nasal organ. 

Whereupon Mr. Cleophus White dropped 
limply to the floor of the ring! 

More—after landing carefully in a re- 
clining posture, he turned over on his back, 
stretched his arms wide, and rolled his eyes 
in token of unconditional surrender. 

The spectators roared profuse disap- 
proval. The prostrate warrior did not 
move. Bud Peaglar, referee, leaned over 
the fallen man and counted: 

*‘One—two—th’ee—fo’ ——” 

Cupid Baldon paused. Things were hap- 
pening too swiftly for his brain to cope ade- 
quately with them. He stared in horrified 
amazement at the body of his antagonist. 
Into his mind there leaped a picture of the 
diamond ring he had borrowed from Mal- 
donia Rouse, converted into cash, and bet 
upon himself to lose. He joined the referee 
in pleading with Cleophus: 

“Git up!” he howled. “Git up, nigger! 
I ain’t on’y hit you easy.” 

““T—Ise licked!” returned Cleophus posi- 
tively. 


turned to 


9” 


” 


Five—six ——” droned the ref- 
eree inexorably. 

Cupid’s air castles were crumbling. He 
was about to win the fight when the last 
thing in the world he desired was to be the 
victor. His whole worldly capital was bet 
(Cencladed on Page 81) 
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heaper l'ransportation 
nstead of Cheaper Cars 


7 TITIAN MIC 


Corporations require cars for the use of executives. They can afford 


to buy to the best advantage. 


They choose Packards for definite 


business considerations: longer life and higher second-hand value; 


ease of handling; lower maintenance cost; reliability; economy and 
safety; and because the Packard is professional through and through. 






ary) HERE are a good many men in a rut 
i keep aS to motoring possibilities. 


aS 







They don’t know what they are 
missing or what it is costing them to 
use a compromise car. 






They never will know until they get their hands 
on the steering wheel of a Packard Twin Six, 
feel its sensitive response, its pick-up and get- 
away, its pep and go, its ease of control, its absolute 
smoothness and accuracy. 

The Twin Six is a remarkable car to handle in 
traffic. It isarevelation to the man who now grinds 
and jerks along in congested city streets. 

It can be throttled down on high gear as low as 
two miles an hour and most of its work is done on 
high. From two miles an hour it will, in a few 
blocks, pull up to better than a mile a minute. 
But with all its speed and power, it is not a racing 
machine; it has none of the limitations of the car 


built for fast travel over short distances; and it 
doesn’t make you pay for power you don’t use. 

One prominent industrial man says, ‘‘The Packard has added 
at least three hours to my potential business day."’ 

Another says, ‘‘With the Packard | can live 20 miles farther 
in the country.”’ 

Another says, ‘‘I can cover more ground and keep to schedule 
by my watch. These days the Packard is more reliable than 
the trains.” 

Another, ‘‘The Packard is one shining example of a motor car 
that an owner might elect to drive and care for himself.'’ 


There is a new science of transportation—that of 
motor-vehicle performance, maintenance and cost. 
It has to do with your car and its duty, however 
limited its use. 

The Packard people are transportation experts; 
they have more to tell you on this subject than any 
other organization in the world. You can ask them 
to discuss your car problem without obligation. It 
is to your interest and profit to do so. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Paved streets 


as easy asa 


Tramping over hard pave- 
ments with ‘USCO’ Rubber 
Heels is as pleasant and com- 
fortable as walking on the 
yielding surface of a rural road. 


‘USCO’ Rubber Heels make 
every step a springy soft-cush- 
ioned one. You walk easier. 
You travel farther without fa- 
tigue. Your shoes wear better, 
look neater and last longer. 


country lane 


‘USCO’ Rubber Heels are 
made by the world’s largest rub- 
ber manufacturer. 


Though better in many ways 
‘USCO’ Rubber Heels cost no 
more than the ordinary kind. 
Black, white and tan. There’s.a 
size for each shoe in the family. 

You’ll know ‘USCO’ by the 
name and the U. S. seal which 
are stamped on every heel. 


United States Rubber Company 


ee 


Rubber Heels 
are Good Heels 























(Concluded from Page 78) 

the other way. And if Cleophus succeeded 
in being knocked out there would be 
nothing for Cupid to do but hit the cross- 
ties for parts entirely unknown—penniless 
and friendless. 

“—— Seven —— 

Cupid acted. He leaned over Cleophus 
and slipped his gloves under the arms of 
the fallen man. He tugged, grunted, and 
tugged again. He lifted Cleophus to a sit- 
ting posture. 

“Git up, Cleophus!” he wailed. “Git 
up—please!”’ 


” 


“__ Eight ——”’ 

“Lemme ‘lone!” snapped Cleophus 
peevishly. ‘“Cain’t you see I is knocked 
out?” 


“You ain’t knocked out. You cain’t be! 
Git up, heah!” 

Cupid made one last frantic tug as the 

voice of Bud Peaglar, intoned: 
—— Nine! —— 

Then his hands slipped and Mr. Cleophus 
White slid back happily to the floor, where 
he reclined in luxurious safety while the 
referee announced the fatal: 


“ ’ 


—— Ten—an’ out!” 


Somehow Cleophus White managed to 
get away from Blue Lake Park and to his 
room without being manhandled. Sitting 
on his bed he found the melancholy Boston 
Marble, who wordlessly extended to him 
one hundred and forty-five dollars. It was 
the first ray of sunshine to creep into 
Cleophus’ foggy cosmos. 

“You win ‘cause’n you los’,” drawled 
Boston, a bit ill over the fact that person- 
ally he had contributed a small portion of 
the fund he was handing over. 

“Yeh—I won! But—but who was fool 
*nough to bet I'd lick that they prize 
fighter?” 

“Him.” The ghost of a smile creased 
Boston’s lips. 

“Who?” 

Cupid Baldon.” 

“Huh! My Lawd! Brother Marble, 
is you sittin’ they tellin’ me Cupid Baldon 
was bettin’ he was gwine lose?” 

“Uh-huh! An’ that’s the money which 
you wins from him.” 

Cleophus passed a limp hand across a 
perspiring forehead. 

“Where Cupid is at?” 

“The las’ time he was saw,” answered 
Boston Marble, “he was hitchin’ hisse’f 
onto a freight train which was headed 
no’th an’ travelin’ fast.” 

Investigation disclosed the truth of Bos- 
ton’s statement. Cupid had vanished with 
commendable thoroughness. The news 
spread rapidly. No one quite understood 
it, but all knew that something was radi- 
cally wrong. 
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And gradually a smile usurped the gloom 
plastered all over Cleophus’ face; and 
that night at eight o’clock he presented 
himself at the Rouse homestead. 

He found a huddled, sobby Maldonia, 
who flung herself wildly into his arms, 
loudly protesting her love. And then, be- 
tween ardent and audible kisses, she told 
him of her perfidy in the matter of his en- 
gagement ring and of the defection of the 
unscrupulous Cupid Baldon; of his win- 
ning with her money and departing with 
all of it. 

Cleophus had recently become adept in 
quick and decisive thought. Almost be- 
fore she finished speaking he pressed into 
her not unwilling hands seven ten-dollar 
bills and one crisp new five. 

‘Buy yo’se’f a new ‘gagement ring, 
honey!” he ordered proudly. She burst 
into a fresh paroxysm of sobbing. 

“You is too good, Cleophus; you is 
onti’ly too good. Where you git all this 
heah money?” 

“From offen Cupid Baldon!”’ 

“Eh! How come that?” 

Cleophus puffed. 

“T is a terrible misundumstood man, 
da’lin’. Yestiddy I learned that Cupid was 
bettin’ he was gwine lose the fight. An’ 
somehow — nev’ min’ astin’ me how, ’cause’n 
it’s a dead confumdential secret—I heard 
of him pawnin’ my ’gagement ring to git 
that money he bet he was gwine lose. I 
made up my min’ to beat him to it; so 

went skallyhootii." to Boston Marble, 
which he was layin’ his money with, an’ 
bet my money ’gainst his money that I was 
gwine be the loser.” 

‘Hone "y ad 

“Yeh, Maldonia; tha’s jes’ prezac’ly 
what I done. An’ tha’s how come I to 
make a spectickle outen myse’f this after- 
noon, sweetness—jes’ ’count’n I loves you 
so much, An’ I is won back the money fo’ 
the ’gagement ring. An’ mebbe we c’n git 
ma ‘ied soon— huh?” 

““Whenever you says the wo’d, Cleo- 
phus; jes’ whenever you wan’s.”” She 
snuggled close. 

Ensued a few minutes of ardent silence 
And finally he sighed deeply. 

“They is on’y one thing I regrets, Mal- 
donia.”’ 

““On’y one thing? 

** Jes’ on’y one.” 

“Tha’s which?’ 

“T is always gwine be sorry C upid Bal- 
don di’n't go bet on hisse’f to win; ’cause’n 
if he had I’d shuah knocked him into the 
middle of nex’ summer. Hones’, it was all 
I could do to keep from hurtin’ that nigger 
bad when I had him at my mercy in that 
they ring!” 

“Yeh,” agreed Maldonia adoringly; “I 
could tell that from the way you fit.” 


THE WOODEN HAND 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Instead of entering the hotel, he went up 
Maiden Lane to the top of the hill. There, 
beside the Capitol, he got into a waiting 
flivver. Without instructions, the machine 
started down State Street, to turn north 
into Broadway and make for Troy. 


About four o’clock in the morning, when 
well into the foothills of the Berkshires, 
Myron’s car met the Boynton Boy coming 
down in his automobile from his farm. 
They changed cars. With Boynton as a 
passenger, the man who had brought My- 
ron thus far faced about on the return 
journey to Troy. There he would drop 
Boynton and put the machine into a garage 
for repairs to a manifold, which he would 
smash with a hammer. That was safer 
than deserting the car on the road, while 
he proceeded to disappear. To do that 
would provoke the tracing of the number. 
It would be weeks before the garage people 
would begin to wonder why he did not re- 
claim his property. 

And Myron— Myron continued over the 
twenty miles to Boynton’s place among 
the back paths of the rugged country over 
the Massachusetts line. Daylight was an 
hour distant when he arrived. None heard 
his coming, for Boynton’s battered auto 
could run with a noiseless engine when 
desired. Nonesaw him; for, though the mys- 
tery of this man, who grubbed like an imbe- 
cile on infertile ground and went motoring 
by night in his rickety chariot, was still 
unsolved, the coming of chilly weather had 
stopped altogether the intermittent prac- 
tice of spying on him after dark. 


In the house Myron found the old mis- 
shapen clothing his predecessor had worn. 
He put it on and bundled up his own. That 
could be disposed of later with the bag 
which now was bulging with currency. 

Also, he would get rid of the wooden 
hand! That had served its turn well! He 
took it off—a glove with a fine steel lining, 
jointed at the knuckles, and the leather 
socket that had covered the forearm as with 
a genuinely artificial member! He grinned 
at the fraud; it had cost him money to 
have it made by a specialist in tempered 
burglars’ tools. There wasn’t a soul in 
Campden who would—or could!— forget 
that Myron, the man the police would seek 
pretty soon, had a wooden hand. 

Briefly he was tempted to commit an 
error, on the side of pride, by retaining the 
handasasouvenir. The calculating shrewd 
ness that, so far, had enabled him to beat 
the law warned against that. The contents 
of the bag constituted souvenir enough to 
last his lifetime! Come night again and the 
hand, with his discarded clothing, weighted 
with stones, went into the flooded mine 
working, eight hundred feet deep. The bag 
followed, after the money had been stowed 
into two oil cans, which he soldered her 
metically and buried remotely. He had no 
fear they would be found on a hillside so 
pitted by the holes Boynton had made 
that fresh-turned earth would court no 
attention. 

During the first day he stayed indoors 
and completed the transformation into the 
character of Boynton. He rubbed dirt into 
his hands and arms—rubbed till they hurt 
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= METAL COLUMNS 


For Generations to Come 
HILDREN and grandchildren too will play hide and 


seek about these same white fluted pillars, for they 
are Union Metal Columns — part of a home built to 
endure for generations. 

No place for wood here where sun, wind, rain and 
snow would warp, split and eventually decay, 
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and the joints in their griminess seemed 
large. His face he coarsened in the same 
way, though not so severely; and often he 
plied his eyes with water, till they were in- 
flamed and red-rimmed. With peroxide he 
altered his hair from black to a mottled 
shadelessness—not blond, not brown, not 
anything; then trimmed it crudely with 
shears and left it tousled 

On his monthly visit —for it was here he 
. ad come when Campden believed him to 
be in New York—he had doctored his face 
and hands similarly; but never with such 
completeness as now. Then it had been but 
temporary, to stand half an hour’s scrutiny 
while in the village for supplies and for the 
registered letter that came regularly 
from Campden. 

When the call came the folk hereabout 

ould recognize him all right, for the real 
occupant of the farm never had gone among 
them. They never had seen him close at 
hand. Hisréle, after Myron had established 
himself on the farm and was ready to take up 
his part in Campden, had been but to affect 
the gait Myron had made familiar to these 
mountain people. Facially there was not 
enough resemblance for him to have passed 
is Myron. No one ever had been allowed 
therefore, to get too near him. Even had 
there been a telling likeness, it never could 
have been enough to fit Myron’s exacting 
requirement. His whole scheme rested upon 
his identification by disinterested and 
honest persons as the man who for almost 
nine moriths had been constantly on this 
farm in the Berkshires 

Yes; his preparations were very com- 
plete. In his grimy untidy clothes, with his 
body hunched, his eyes bleary, his mouth 
set in a leer, there was little to suggest the 
immaculate and smiling Myron. 

The second morning he went into the vil- 
lage and commanded the usual scowling 
antagonism. In the square, bold, left- 
handed writing known as Boynton’s he 
signed for the letter that had been await 
ing his coming four days. From it he took 
money, as he had done hefore, while others 
looked on. 

The rest of that day he chopped wood 
a normal enough occupation with winter 
coming on, and one that served the further 
purpose of toughening his hands and mus 
cles. Before a week had passed he had be 
come calloused by work with the ax, and 
grubby from pottering in the earth with rod 
and pick and shovel. He was ready for in 
spection, even by those who had known 
him as Myron; and he awaited it confi- 
dently. He saw no chance of a slip-up. 


one 


Less than an hour after the train had 
carried Myron out of Campden it was known 
that something was wrong at the bank 
Failure of the watchman to pull the box 
within a reasonable time showed that. But 
nearly another hour was lost in rooting 
out officials to give entrance; which was as 
Myron had anticipated when he threw away 
the keys and set the time lock. Time could 
have been saved had inquiry been made 
immediately at the homes of the cashier and 
his assistant; but the police neglected to 
note that this was pay-roll night and as 
sumed that the watchman had been alone 
When they found the bank securely locked 
they inferred also that it was merely a case 
of the watchman having been stricken by 
illness 

Consequently it was after midnight when 
the crime was revealed. Instantly the 
wires began to spread a lookout warning 
over the “countryside. Near and far every 
road was covered by the surrounding mu- 
nicipalities. State constabulary and auto- 
mobiles with armed officers deployed 
throughout the night, halting whatever 
vehicles came along. Posses made ready 
to beat the woods and scour across country 
with the break of day. 

Here it was that a circumstance entered 
on the side of the fugitive: The 
wife said she had spoken with him on the 
phone after ten o’clock —about ten-thirty, 
she thought But for that erroy of twenty 
minutes on the part of this woman, Myron 
might have had to face the ordeal of exami- 
nation on pulling into Albany. The police 
did not bother about the ten-thirty-five 
train; if the crime had been committed 
after ten-twenty-five the criminal could not 
have gotten aboard it. Besides, none but 
Myron and two traveling men who were 
well known had taken that train. 

The police favored the belief that the 
escape had been made by freight train or 
automobile. They concentrated on these 
means of flight —especially the latter, since 
the job was so clean-cut, 
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Not till the sixth day did mention of 
Myron creep in. Considering the extent of 
the crime, the police had pinned it upon 
professionals and had not given a thought 
to their reputable fellow citizens. They 
had not, in fact, in the frantic casting about 
for some straw at which to snatch, observed 
particularly that Myron was out of town. 
In the general excitement and horror no- 
body else had given much attention to that 
either. 

Myron’s name cropped up accidentally 
among a group of his former associates 
gathered at luncheon. It was not men- 
loned directly in connection with the rob- 
bery and murder; it came simply as an in- 
nocuous comment in the process of making 
conversation. The crime was losing its edge 


“as a topic 


“* Myron’s making a long stay this time,”’ 
remarked someone idly. 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Must be something breaking for him 
in the Big City. Been away "most a week, 
hasn't he?” 

Getting tired of rusticating,’ " opined 
another. “Been away ~six days now?” 

The man who had first spoken placed the 
time: 

“Since the night of the murder. 

“*Since the night of the murder!” echoed 
another 

As though a spark had been touched each 
man looked at his companions silently. 
Their tones unconsciously were hushed. 
They began rehearsing what actually was 
known about Myron; and they found that 
in analysis their knowledge of the man was 
spare. 

Vincent, the president of the Chamber, 
came along. They called him. 

“When's Myron coming back, Vincent?”’ 

Something in their seriousness made the 
fussy little man guard his reply: 

“What's that? Why?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing.” No one was 
willing to create in words a dangerous and, 
according to all logic, unjust situation. 
They balked at directing suspicion upon 
any man without good ground in such a 
monstrous crime. 

There was an awkward pause. Finally 
the man who had brought up Myron’s 
name felt the others looking to him for ex- 
planation. 

Within him awoke a vision of the fame 
that would cling to the person who pro 
duced a clew. What did they know of My- 
ron, anyhow, he asked himself? If Myron 
was innocent he should be able to prove 
it easily enough. 

“Nothing,” he repeated, and added ar- 
gumentatively: ‘“ But you sort of sponsored 
him, Vinecent—took him under your wing, 
and all that.” 

Vincent stared round the group in amaze- 
ment. An uneasiness stole over him. Sud- 
denly he was uncomfortable. 

“What in the name of heaven are you 
getting at?” he burst out testily 

“Well” —his interrogator put it slowly 
“‘you know Myron went away the night the 
bank was robbed!” 

Vincent grew wabbly as the appalling 
insinuation struck him full force. His 
pompousness feli from him like a gar- 
ment. 

Popeyed, he reached for a chair and sank 
into it. “But,” he protested feebly, “‘he 
went on that train before— before the ——” 

‘That isn’t known for sure,”’ interjected 
someone, with a flash of excited intelli 
gence; “I mean, what time the murder 
took place. Mrs. Grimsby only thinks it 
was ten-thirty when she phoned Jim. 
Maybe her clock was fast-——if she looked at 
it at all.” 

Vincent shook his head pathetically. 

“Tt isn’t possible!” is voice was a 
husky shadow of its usual boom. He shud- 
dered and sweated at the very suggestion 
that he had consorted with a man capable 
of such a crime. ‘He told me he'd be gone 
only a couple of days. I had a letter from 
him—the day after he left—from 
York—about a deal we were in. 
wouldn’t have written that if he’d had 
anything to do with—it.”” He looked 
round him, pleading mutely for support in 
his contention. *‘Why would he have had 
me send that check to Chicago the day 
after he left?" 

Gripped by the possibility that they had 
picked up the line the police were vainly 
striving for, they rejected Vincent’s ap- 
peal. Bad news and suspicion are like 
that they take root fast 

“Let's go and see the chief,” it was pro- 
posed grimly. ‘‘There may be something 
in this,” 
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Shortly it began to look as though there 
was. On the scant information Vincent 
possessed of Myron’s supposed affiliations 
in New York City they went to work. The 
police inquiry gleaned something more spe- 
cific than had Vincent’s when he had 
dipped into Myron’s financial standing; 
but not a great deal more—only that he 
had traded occasionally at one or two bro- 
kerage houses. They entered Myron’s 
suite at the hotel and found that a clean 
sweep had been made of all papers; that 
every article had been carefully dusted of 
finger prints. So, too, was it at the modest 
office where he had played at being in real 
estate. The check he had had Vincent send 
to Chicago turned out to be but another 
prop to the mask of reputability that he 
had established to delay suspicion. 

Nevertheless, the police took on new 
heart. Now they had a tangible basis to go 
on. No longer was this a blind hunt for 
some unknown man or men. Theorizing, 
which had borne no result, was unneces- 
sary. It had become a plain case of getting 
Myron. 

They shrugged. A question of time. 
Myron was too well marked to get away in- 
definitely. In the reaction they laughed at 
his impudence in imagining that he could. 

Before night a description of Myron was 
on the desk of every police station in the 
country; was being stamped into the mem- 
ory of every policeman. It was a good de- 
scription, and it emphasized that the man 
wanted had an artificial left hand. 


From the post office they got the next 
pointer. A clerk recalled that every month 
Myron had sent a heavy envelope, regis- 
tered, to one Philip Boynton, at Mintern, 
Massachusetts. By telephone the Camp- 
den police ascertained that Boynton had a 
place in the hills. They started immedi- 
ately to learn his connection with the fugi- 
tive wanted for murder and robbery. 

At Lebanon Springs, New York, the two 
detectives left the railroad. By automobile 
they sped northeast across the Massachu- 
setts border. 

Most of the countryside was assembled 
to meet them when they reached Mintern. 
The postmaster, to whom the telephonic 
query had been put, had passed the news 
that at last the police were looking for 
Boynton. They were not ordinarily vin- 
dictive, these sullen-natured farmers; but 
as they congregated with astonishing rapid- 
ity, they rubbed their hands at the thought 
that Boynton was in the toils. They pic- 
tured Boynton paraded as what he really 
was, and the mystery with which he had 
cloaked himself and aggravated them as 
being swept away. 

Stopping at the one store—which also 
was the post office, and with half a dozen 
dwellings made up the hamlet proper —the 
detectives glanced over the score or more 
of farmers. The postmaster pushed his way 
to the side of the car, the others ranging ex- 
pec tantly behind him. 

‘Why ”—the detectives again surveyed 
the assemblage—‘‘ why the reception com- 
mittee?” 

“Well, sir’ —a rustling among the eager 
listeners caused the postmaster to speed 
his speech lest some of the others should 
get ahead of him—‘‘this Boynton Boy’s 
been behavin’ mighty funny; an’ we 
thought-—— we thought ms 

The sleuths leaned forward, interested. 

“Never mind what you thought. How 
has he been behaving funny -? 

“Well, sir; well The spokesman 
cocked an eye; he paused and scratched 
his chin. 

Challenged to make the statement, he 
was surprised to find that Boynton had 
done nothing except mind his own business. 
He wished another would take from his 
shoulders the burden of imparting this 
startling information. The others abruptly 
had come to the same realization as the 
postmaster, and no help came from them. 
Pressed by the detectives, he went on with 
what, under the light, assuredly was a shal- 
low indictment: 

“That Boynton Boy ain’t done a thing 
since he come here ‘cept loaf an’ dig holes 
in land ‘at ain’t worth’n a dollar; an’— 
an’ 

The detectives’ interest waned. 

“That sure is mighty curious!”’ they 
agreed, with disgusted sarcasm. ayer, 
police officers. Where is Boynton now?” 

“Up there.” The postmaster waved 
toward the hills. ‘“‘About four ’r five 
miles.”” ‘He voiced the question that had 
them all itching: “What d’ye aim t’ take 
him for?”’ 
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““Mebbe for loafing and digging in ‘land 
’at ain’t worth’n a dollar,’” drawled a 
sleuth. ‘“ You the postmaster?’”’ he queried 
briskly. “‘What was in the registered let- 
ters he got?” 

A chorus furnished the intelligence that 
the letters had contained money; the post- 
master got the last word by declaring that 
Boynton had received no others. A request 
by the detectives for what was known of 
Boynton’s antecedents started everybody 
talking. Impatiently cutting short the 
spurt of garrulity, they learned the history 
of the family in these parts—how the two 
boys had been taken away when their par- 
ents died; how this one of them had re- 
turned the previous spring and had held 
himself po mean and unfriendly. 

Taking the postmaster into their ma- 
chine, they started for the Boynton place. 
Negative as was the information they had 
gained, it, at any rate, gave an idea of the 
man they were about to quiz. They reck- 
oned upon bringing pressure to bear through 
the fact that undoubtedly he had been close 
to Myron; otherwise he would not have 
had money from him regularly. 

On their heels trailed a motley assort- 
ment of buggies and antiquated motors 
bearing the natives, who went with the 
high expectation of the hunter long denied 
but at length in at the death 


Out chopping wood at the side of his 
house, Myron saw the procession coming 
up the road that touched the lower bound- 
ary of his land. Until the leading auto- 
mobile, bearing the detectives and the 
postmaster, turned into the wagon track 
thatled to his door, however, he gave nosign. 
Then he retired to the house. 

When the detectives pounded for admis- 
sion he answered as Boynton had done 
with curses. When they announced that 
they were policemen he retorted that they 
were liars. When they threatened to force 
an entrance he dared them —said he would 
shoot and, in turn, threatened to have the 
law on them. Judging, from what they 
had been told, that he was the manner of 
man who would shoot, they did not break 
in, but continued the parley. After a while 
they convinced him that they were no less 
than they represented themselves to be, 
and he let them in. 

There had been nothing reminiscent of 
Myron in the sight they had had of the 
slouching, uncouth figure while they were 
coming up the hill. They perceived no re- 
semblance when they entered the dingy 
room, illuminated only by what light came 
through the narrow doorway and two un- 
washed windows. Apparently this was the 
only room he occupied, for it contained 
both a bed and a kitchen stove, the latter 
littered with kettles and empty food tins. 
/ rough table, a cheap oil lamp and two 
¢ ‘airs completed the furnishings, except 
t at in a corner was a rude structure of 
boxes containing provisions and a number 
of liquor bottles. 

The detectives hit straight at the point, 
intending to convey that they knew all 
about the relationship between Myron, in 
Campden, and Boynton, in the Berkshire 
Hills. 

““Where is Myron?” 

Myron’s inflamed eyes were crinkled to 
slits. His mouth twisted to the side. He 
glanced at the natives, who crowded on the 
threshold; then back at the de tec tives. 

““What y’ botherin’ me for?” he growled 
insolently, with an oath. “‘He’s in Camp- 
den. 

The ready admission took the detectives 
aback. They had expected this man to 
stall perhaps deny that he knew Myron. 

““Why did he send you money?” 

“Because he had it and I hadn't.’ 

Myron looked at his inquisitors aggres- 
sively. He still stood in the shadow. One 
of the detectives took him by the arm. 

“Why?” He thrust his face close to 
Myron’s. 

““Because’’—Myron drew away; his 
eyes, now piggy and red from a week's con- 
stant splashing with water, flic kered - * be- 
cause he’s my brothe r; and he 

“Your brother!” 

The detective dragged him into the light. 
He pulled off Myron’s battered hat. With 
his fellow officer, he stared hard at Myron, 
who did not flinch, but sneered. 

Slowly the detectives turned to regard 
each other. Both knew the fugitive well. 
Despite the loose mouth of this man in con- 
trast with the Myron they had known; 
despite the reddened eyes, which seemed 
to be explained largely by the liquor bottles; 

Concluded on Page 87) 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 
despite the ragged, mottled-brown nonde- 
script hair—they saw a likeness. 

As though on the same pivot, their 
brightening eyes jumped to Boynton’s left 
hand. The momentary hope that had 
welled within them was dispelled. It had 
been a stupid thought, anyway, they re- 
minded themselves; Myron must have 
known that the registered letters he had 
sent would be looked up. That thought 
likewise reflected the improbability that 
Boynton had been in Myron’s confidence. 
They questioned him on that; questioned 
him long and viciously. 

After leaving the institution in which 
they had spent their youth, he related, he 
and his brother had separated. He had 
wandered from place to place until a year 
ago, when they had met by accident. His 
brother, evidently prosperous and going 
under the name of Myron—he did not 
know why, and never asked—had offered 
to provide for him. He had accepted and 
chosen to come back to the old place, be- 
cause he liked the wild. 

It was plausible, and Myron chortled 
mentally as he watched the frowning de- 
tectives. Truly his preparations had been 
well made! They would look up the rec- 
ords of the institution; and they would 
find that Philip Boynton had a long scar 
across his back, received in childhood. He 
had that sear. He was Philip Boynton! 
He had built skillfully, to the ultimate de- 
tail. And he had the pursuit in wildest 
confusion, combing the country for a man 
with a wooden hand! 

Rather hopelessly they taxed him on 
where he had gone on his nocturnal motor 
jaunts. Nowhere in particular, he replied; 
just round the hills. Why? Because he 
liked to ride at night. Reluctantly the na- 
tives had to corroborate that he never had 
been away more than a few hours; that 
they had seen him on his land every day. 

Asked what was the object of his digging, 
he snarled that it was nobody’s business. 
Called upon for a sample of his handwrit- 
ing, he wrote in steady sturdy characters 
with his left hand. And the postmaster 
confirmed that was how he had always 
signed for his letters: it was the fist in 
which he always had turned in his orders 
for supp ylies. 

“Did your brother ever come here?” It 
was a last, almost listless query. 

Myron hesitated, to squint over his as- 
sembled neighbors. He saw them bending 
forward, their eyes lighting, tnen lips part- 
ing as though they were about to make 
answer. And he read the forming words. 
They gave him the cue that on some of his 
visits he might have been seen arriving or 
departing with the accomplice who had 
been known as Boynton. 

“Yes,” he answered; “he came a couple 
of times.” 

The nods which greeted the admission 
apprised him that he had guessed right. 
The babel of confirmation that burst out 
saved him from a possibly dangerous situa- 
tion. In their eagerness to have a part in 
this affair they blurted out that a visitor 
had been there once, and had remained two 
days. 

“‘He was here twice,” scowled Myron; 
his attitude was that he had been contra- 
dicted and resented it. 

Inwardly he was laughing. Had he not 
amply proved his theory that the mystery 
should not lie round the crime, but away 
from it—in some seemingly extraneous and 
dissociated event? By creating mystery 
here in the Berkshires, two hundred miles 
from Campden, he had established an al- 
ibi, with twoscore and more admittedly 
hostile witnesses to make it good. 

Nevertheless, the detectives consultec 
and finally one of them went off to swear 
out a warrant for the arrest of Philip Boyn- 
ton on a charge of suspected complicity in 
murder and robbery. 

It was late afternoon when he returned 
with it. The prisoner refused to get into 
the machine with the New York detectives. 
He foresaw aright their intention to rush 
him across the state line and avoid an ex- 
tradition fight; for he had declared at once 
that he would fight. They had to give in 
and let him go in a car in custody of the 
sheriff and a constable. 

Taken to Pittsfield, Myron hired a law- 
yer without delay. He spent the night in 
jail. On his arraignment a delay was 
oanted on request of the New York police 
to permit them to produce evidence. Be- 
fore Myron left the courtroom his lawyer 
was on the way to sue out a writ of habeas 
corpus. That afternoon it was argued; and, 











compelled to concede that they had no 
tithe or tittle of evidence against him other 
than that he was a brother of the fugitive, 
the detectives had to see him go free. 


Consulting his lawyer, Myron professed 
a misgiving that another attempt would be 
made to deprive him of freedom; and he 
decided to stay in town until the situation 
settled. So did the detectives. Reporting 
to their chief by telephone, they were in- 
structed to remain on the ground, because 
there was a chance that the fugitive might 
communicate with Boynton. 

Myron grinned when he saw they were 
sticking to him. He reviewed his every 
move. All had come out as he had mapped 
it. The police had taken the route he had 
prescribed—would continue to follow it. 
Their efforts were centered upon locating a 
man whose left hand was artificial. Ergo, 
he was safe; though he would be dogged 
and bothered for a long time. 

It would be a vear or more, he reckoned, 
befpre he should reap the harvest of his 
labor. Meantime he would remain on the 
farm. Six hundred thousand dollars was a 
fair price for two years of his life! He was 
supremely content to wait, though he did 
thank heaven that the setting-in of winter 
would save him from hag | up the 
farce of digging meaningless holes in the 
ground. 

Yes; a year should be enough to discour- 
age the police; to convince them that he 
was an unprofitable avenue toward the 
capture of the murderer. Once he was sure 
they had relaxed their surveillance, he 
would quietly disappear with the contents 
of the two oil cans that lay safely buried. 

The whole scheme was airtight. The 
man who had substituted as Boynton 
would never reénter the picture—nor the 
man who had carried Myron out of Albany 
Though he did not know it, the police had 
not yet learned exactly where he left the 
train. Later he expected to be questioned 
about where he—that is, Boynton—had 
been on the night of the murder; and in 
case he had been seen or heard abroad that 
night he would admit having motored. 
They could attach no significance to that, 
since it was his habit. 

That evening Myron wandered round 
town. The detectives did not try to keep in 
the background, but were frankly at his 
side. They ate at the same table with him 
in a restaurant. And it was then that 
Myron found habit interfering with prep- 
aration! 

Twice he checked himself in the act of 
using his right hand to bend the fingers of 
his left about a fork. With a muffled curse 
and a startled glance at the detectives, who 
eyed him continually, he essayed to cover 
these slips. He decided to refrain from eat- 
ing in public until he had eradicated that 
motion, which had become very natural; to 
practice how to forget it as he had prac- 
ticed long in private to acquire it before 
descending upon Campden. 

In a picture show the detectives were 
only a seat away. In a saloon afterward 
they lounged on the bar within reach of 
him. And there Myron experienced the 
first slight shock of uncertainty. Sub- 
consciously he felt that they had become 
more keenly interested in him. They 
seemed to be fascinated by his left hand; 
so he caught himself glancing covertly but 
irresistibly at it. 

He strained to hear their low-voiced con- 

versation; but could not. His left hand 
grew uncomfortable under their concentra- 
tion. He stuck it into his coat pocket. 
With astart, he withdrew it hurriedly. The 
putting of it into the pocket where he had 
been accustomed to stuffing the wooden 
hand had reacted through his whole body; 
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automatically he had begun to straighten 
his shoulders in the way he had carried 
them in Campden. 

He put the hand into his trousers pocket, 
but brought it out again and rested it de- 
fiantly on the bar. The concealment would 
have appeared guilty to him, had he been 
watching; these men, trained to suspect 
everything, might well regard it that 
way. 

Myron ordered another drink and took 
the opportunity to examine both hands as 
they came together—the left placing the 
money on the bar, the right closing on the 
glass. By an effort of self-control he 
stopped the tightening of his lips. Earth- 
stained though they were, his hands were 
not precisely mates. The left was whiter, 
more delicate, and fragile looking! He 
had not noticed before that the difference 
in the texture of the skin was so great; 
that the hand so long confined and gloved 
was of a satiny shininess, which even the 
dirt and lack of care during the last week 
could not altogether hide. And there was 
a crampedness about the fingers —another 
relic of their long imprisonment. 

He gulped the drink and started from the 
place. All desire to stay round and make 
sport of the detectives evaporated. 

They, too, turned away from the bar. 
They were between him and the door; but 
they let him pass. His bleary eyes sur- 
veyed them as he slouched by. Came a 
quick step behind him, and his wrists were 
seized and drawn backward! 

“See, Ed?” The holder exhibited My- 
ron’s hands to his companion before their 
owner could exert himself to wrench away. 
“There is a difference!" 

With a lurch of his body, Myron tore the 
left hand loose. Instead of striking while 
still he twisted to free the other hand, he in 
a moment of uncontrollable panic jammed 
it into his coat pocket! It was the mistake 
of an instant, at once rectified as he punched 
at his captor. But it was the second mis- 
take of the kind in ten minutes—the fourth 
of the evening. He fought; but the other 
detective closed in, and they held him. 

“You may be Boynton,” softly said the 
detective who first had grabbed him, “ but 
I'm laying a bet you’re My ron!” 

He jerked up the captive’s sleeve, and 
halfway to the elbow the left arm was whiter 
and smooth and silky when compared with 
the right. 

Myron’s nerve was iron again. His 
mouth curled. He ceased struggling. 

“You're a nut!” he rasped. ‘Let me 
go!” 

“I’m nut enough to lock you up.” 

Myron laughed in the speake r’s face. 

“You did that once, and 

‘And I’m going to do it again!"’ The 
detective looke d at the men who had gath- 
ered round. “Somebody cail a cop,”’ he re- 
quested. “This guy held me up down the 
street to-night. He ran when my partner, 
here, came up. Call a cop!” 

The lie amused Myron. He didn't see 
how it could be made to stand up any more 
than how they could make out that he was 
minus a left hand or that he ever had been 
in Campden. In turn, he appealed to the 
bystanders. 

“I’m Boynton,” he explained, assuming 
that they would recognize the name from 
the newspaper accounts of his case that 
day. ‘“‘These men are the New York de- 
tectives who had me arrested. They tried 
to kidnap me into New York State before 
that. This is another frame-up.” 

The detective who was doing the talking 
smiled at the onlookers. Undecided which 
side to take, they waited, though their 
sympathies inclined to Boynton, in whose 
favor, their own court had ruled against 
these alien policemen. 
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“That’s partly true,”” he said easily 
“the arrest part. It was to get even for 
that he stuck me up. He was going to 
shoot me, he said. Then my partner showed 
up, and-——”"’ He shrugged. ‘Come on, 
Ed! Let's take him.” 

They were pushing a way to the door 
when a man interfered. 

“Strong-arm stuff may be all right in 
New York,” he orated, “but it doesn’t go 
here. As a citizen’’—it sounded melodra- 
matic and Myron’s captors grinned— “I 
protest against your taking this man with- 
out due process ‘of law.’ 

A muttering of approval from the others 
made the detectives pause. 

“Very well,” they agreed; “‘we won't. 
Get a cop, and I'll make the charge and 
have it all regular.” 

They called a policeman; and, over My- 
ron's loud protestation that he was being 
framed, he was locked up. The detective 
made the arrest as a citizens-which any 
citizen would have had the right to do 
and the police could not refuse to take the 
prisoner. His partner swore that he had 
been a witness. There was no alternative 
for the police; they had to hold Myron 

Earnestly Myron argued against it. He 
was as cold as ice. Through his brain ham 
mered ceaselessly the reminder that they 
never could put the murder on him! His 
preparations had been too thorough, too 
well executed. He sent for his lawyer and 
sought bail 

The detectives called on the state's at- 
torney to help them. While they awaited 
his coming to the police station they made 
a flying trip to the cheap hotel at which 
Myron was stopping. When they got back 
the prosecutor was in the station house and 
already had heard the story of Myron’s 
arrest. He led the detectives into the cap- 
tain’ 8 room and shut the door. 

‘I take it’’—he frowned; the proceed- 
ing was raw —‘‘that you men realize you're 
in danger of going to state’s prison your 
se ‘Ive “5? 

“Surest thing!"’ they responded cheer- 
fully. “But we won't!” 

The prosecutor moved impatiently 

“We can’t refuse this man bail if he can 
put upe nough. You know that. What do 
you gain? Nothing. On the contrary, you 
both stand in a fair way to go up for per- 
jury. How are you 

‘Yes; you can refuse him bail!” The 
interruption was emphatic. ‘ You can hold 
him on charges of murder and robbery 
That’s Myron! Look at his left hand! 
The wooden one was a fake!” 

The prosecutor considered them toler- 
antly, regretfully. He could not show any 
enthusiasm. The accusation was ridicu- 
lous 

“That was all threshed out when the 
writ was argued this afternoon,” he said 
“These neighbors of Boynton swear he has 
been on the farm since spring and that he 
always had both hands. The people who 
knew Myron in Campden swear he had an 
artificial hand! Don’t you see?"’ He shook 
his head. ‘‘ The court would have to charge 
the jury that the prisoner must be given 
the benefit of the doubt.” 

“But’’—the detective who first had seen 
the difference in the prisoner’s hands was 
confidently persistent—‘‘but we can get 
expert medical advice that his left hand 
has been kept wrapped up-—-the skin is 
shiny and tender from lack of contact with 
the air. I recognized the condition because 
my own arm looked like that after it had 
been tied up in splints for weeks. We can 
get doctors 

“Even so!” The prosecutor was no whit 
convinced; he pointed out the glaring 
flaw: “Don’t you see it would be hopeless 
to produce a man with two hands when the 
man who committed the crime had only 
one hand? You never could convict “ 

“But what if the man with two hands 
got them mixed?”’ purred the detective; 
and he nodded gleefully as the state’s at- 
torney sat up to take notice. “ Myron 
Boynton, if you like—got his mixed to-day 
when he signed the hotel register with 
his right hand! And the writing is My- 
ron’s!”’ 

Quietly he produced a page torn from 
the register and placed it before the prose 
ceutor. “Philip Boynton” was there, in a 
flow ing style. 

Does he get bail?” 

With a grimace, the prosecutor coun- 
tered: 

“You'll withdraw that hold-up charge 
now, I suppose?” He moved toward the 
door. “I'll change the blotter. You can 
wire for extradition papers.” 
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Ve are splendid examples of \ 
what Belber facilities mean in the 


production of quality luggage at 
reasonable prices 


Vo, 77—Open top Wardrobe Trunk, fibre 
covered and interlined Black 
body with brown contrast bind 
ing 

Price $70 Other styles 
$30 to $300 





Extra deep hand-sewed suitcase 

of fine brown cowhide, lined with 

genuine linen; 24 inch size. 
Price $25 


A leather lined brown cowhid 
bag that will look well and giv« 
good service for many years; 18 
inch size 








ide facts 


about the luggage business 


ROBABLY you have never thought much 
about luggage. Few people do. 

Luggage is apt to be a casual purchase 
though there is every reason why both you and 
your dealer should be interested in getting together 
on the basis of known quality. 


He is interested because the luggage situation 
today defeats every effort he makes to raise the 
plane of his business. 


You are certainly interested in getting values 
fixed—so that when you buy a cowhide bag, for 
instance, you are sure to get solid cowhide and 
not “buffing” or “skiver.”’ 


+ + * 


Most likely, nobody is wholly to blame for the 
lack of quality standards in the trade. Nearly 
every line of merchandise struggled for years with 
the same problems. 


Then some manufacturer took Mold of the situa- 
tion—established advanced standards—took his 
standardized product to forward-looking mer- 
chants—and revolutionized the business. 

The manufacturer who is slowly but surely turn- 
ing the luggage business of this country to the 
quality basts is the Belber Company. 

And we want to say right here that the pro- 
gressive element in the retail trade is right with 
us and has been from the start. 


There is hardly a live centre of population in 
America but has one or more merchants who can 
show a representative stock of Belber Bags, Suit 
Cases and Trunks. Men able and glad to tell you 
the inside quality facts and to show you the Belber 
Trade Mark as your guarantee of value. 


\ Belber Bag or Trunk costs little if any more 
than one of unknown make. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


' 
The Largest Manufacturers of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases in the World 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WARTIME SUBSTITUTES IN GERMANY 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


commercial and military explosives. Gly- 
cerin was also scarce with the Allies, but 
merely as an expression of the scarcity of 
tonnage. 

Toluol, so much employed in the manu- 
facture of special explosives during this war, 
the Germans possessed in large amounts. 
It is a by-product of the distillation of 
coal, and since the German cokeries were 
efficiently equipped for the recovery of by- 
products toluol was relatively more plenti- 
ful with the Germans than with the Allies. 
Alcohol, acetone and acetic acid became 
searce in Germany in 1917. Alcohol could, 
of course, always be produced by fermenta- 
tion of potatoes and grain, but this con- 
stituted a direct loss of foodstuffs. Still 
scarcer were acetone and acetic acid. Lat- 
terly Germany succeeded in perfecting 
methods for the manufacture of these three 
substances from calcium carbide. The costs 
of operation under normal conditions are 
not known. It is improbable that com- 
mercial alcohol could be produced in this 
way in peacetime, but it is probable that 
acetone and strong acetic acid can thus be 
commercially manufactured in peacetime. 


The Soap Famine 


Not only had the Germans prepared 
cellulose from wood for the manufacture of 
explosives; they also produced a molasses 
for use as a fodder. The methods are ap- 
plicable to any soft wood, to the refuse of 
paper-pulp mills and to straw. The prod- 
uct, which may be described as a dextrin, is 
relished and well utilized by animals, and 
is comparable to blackjack, except that it 
is higher in caloric value but lower in 
albuminous matter. Whether it would be 
practicable in peacetime to make a cattle 
fodder in this way seems, however, more 
than doubtful, except under conditions 
where straw is very plentiful and hay scarce. 
An albuminous cattle fodder manufactured 
by raising immense quantities of yeast and 
then drying this to a powder was interest- 
ing technically as a food for both animals 
and man; but it has no practical meaning 
in peacetime on account of the cost. 

Germany produced many food substi- 
tutesduringthe war. These weresubstitutes 
for the purpose of increasing the bulk of 
the ration, aiding the preparation of food, 
masking the abnormal taste of the war diet 
or simulating foodstuffs that were lacking. 
Thus, a dessert cream was made of a sus- 
pension of silicates resembling a thin tooth 
paste, colored strawberry red, flavored with 
artificial vanilla and sweetened with sac- 
charin, all made from coal tar! All sorts of 
grasses, buds, leaves and woods—from birch 
to bulrush — were used to stretch flour in 
the making of bread. The so-called coffee 
of the past two years was prepared from 
grain; the so-called teas were dried leaves 
of various kinds. All these sophistications 
were frauds upon the taste, the stomach or 
the nutrition, or all three; none will sur- 
vive, and the first prayer of every German 
is for the day when it will be again possible 
to enjoy an honest diet. 

Two interesting agricultural substitu- 
tions were practiced. One was to apply to 
fields of sugar beet and potato excessive 
amounts of potash, in the hope of overcom- 
ing the results of lack of nitrogen and 
phosphate—without avail. The second 
was the use of empty cars returning from 
Poland. These were loaded with topsoil 
to enrich the German sandy tracts! 

The Germans have lacked soap since the 
spring of 1916. Now the lack of soap was a 
more serious deficiency than might appear 
from superficial recollection of Teutonic 
habits, because the durability of many 
articles depends upon cleanliness. For 
example, harness must be kept clean if 
rotting of the leather is to be prevented. 
The scarcity of soap was due to the lack of 
fatty acid, both as a direct and an indirect 
result of the blockade. The pre-war con- 
sumption of —- was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of twenty-two pounds a 
person a year. During 1918 this had fallen 
to less than four pounds. 

When soap is scarce the difficulty is met 
in part by stretching, in part by restriction 
of certain uses. The different grades of 
soap on the market contain different 
amounts of fatty acid, some few toilet 
soaps being, apart from the water content, 
practically pure fatty acid with the com- 
bined alkali. Laundry soaps contain ad- 
mixtures of other substances, like rosin, 





and have, for example, seventy-five per 
cent of fatty acid combined with alkali. 
Still coarser soaps have only fifty per cent, 
and so on down to washing preparations 
that contain still less. The German author- 
ities stretched their fatty acids by using 
more and more supplementary materials, 
like rosin, that have cleansing qualities. 

A great deal of soft soap, and still more 
soap powder, was used. The public of course 
had to be educated to the saving of soap, 
and there was in addition strict regulation 
of use and also ration cards controlling the 
purchase of soap. The use of soap in cer- 
tain acts of cleansing was prohibited; for 
example, soap could not be used for door- 
steps. A soap cleans the skin partly by 
dissolving the fatty secretions by which the 
dirt is held, partly by taking ~§ the dirt as 
fine — through physical absorption 
by the soap bubbles. In the substitution 
of soaps both processes are aimed at. A great 
many soap substitutes were developed. 
Some were based upon the action of fine 
particles in cleansing through physical 
absorption of dirt; a familiar illustration is 
the cleansing action of almond flour. Some 
of the soap substitutes were merely diluted 
solutions of lye or ammonia, in various dis- 
solving agents.. Thus a very cleansing 
mixture was compounded of alcohol, tur- 
pentine and ammonia in proper propor- 
tions. But as time went on most of the 
dissolving substances became scarce, so 
that the substitutes became more and more 
pase and —— that owed their effect 
argely to their physical properties. They 
had emulsions of talcum that did fairly 
well as hand cleansers, but the methods of 
preparation were expensive and the results 
unsatisfactory. The scarcity of soap has 
been a serious burden upon the German 
people. Not only did the skin feel and look 
dirty but scarcity of soap was unquestion- 
ably responsible for the wide prevalence of 
eruptive and suppurative diseases of the 
skin. One can to-day exchange a bar of 
soap for a truckload of soap substitutes in 
Germany. Indeed there is scarcely any- 
thing that one cannot purchase with soap. 


The Lack of Tin Cans 


Several of the critical difficulties expe- 
rienced by Germany during the war re 
sulted from scarcity of metals. The Cen 
tral Powers produced only about ten per 
cent of the normal consumption of copper. 
They were able to double this production; 
but since their uses of copper were ex- 
panded, for practical purposes all of the 
copper mined, plus the copper drawn from 
the reserves of the trade and also from 
private possessions, went into indispensable 
uses of a military nature. 

Germany had no tin or nickel. These 
metals had several important uses. The 
first familiar use is plating. Many platings 
are mixtures of copper, tin and nickel, in 
the form of brasses and bronzes; and of 
course straight plating with tin and nickel. 
For many purposes these platings were 
replaced by new alloys, composed of mix- 
tures of aluminum and zinc. The substi- 
tute platings were satisfactory where there 
was no heat, friction, acid, alkali or salt; 
but of course these limitations restricted 
their use. It is believed that alloys of 
aluminum and zinc have a future in the 
manufacture of automobile radiators. Tin 
was of especial importance, since a nation 
at war has enormous use for tin cans in the 
subsistence of the army. The Germans 
devised a substitute for tin plating for con- 
servation of foods, a black enamel of coal- 
tar origin, applied to sheet steel. The con- 
tainers had a revolting appearance, but 
apparently were quite effective for either 
fruits, vegetables or fish. 

Instead of copper, tin and nickel for the 
manufacture of friction metal Germany 
had only aluminum, zinc and lead. Fric- 
tion metals prepared from these three stood 
friction and heat badly and did not lubri- 
cate well. The result was that machinery 
deteriorated rapidly. For example, rail- 
way cars suffered inordinately from hot 
journals. Copper had been very much 
used on the railway system, since the Ger- 
mans built their fire boxes of copper. When 
copper was no longer available they built 
the fire boxes of iron. These did not stand 
up well and the engines were often laid up 
awaiting replacement of fire boxes. 

The lack of copper, tin, nickel, asbestos, 
rubber and cotton made very difficult the 


manufacture of serviceable gaskets, wash 
ers and material for making joints tight 
The Germans had soft metal washers of 
aluminum, zine and lead, but these did not 
stand up. These deficiencies involved both 
stationary engines and locomotives, and 
during the past two years locomotives were 
frequently faid up for days merely because 
connections could not be made water-tight 
or steam-tight. None of the substitutes 
devised have any merits to carry them into 
peacetime employment. Owing to scarcity 
of bauxite Germany was compelled to 
devise new methods for extracting alumi- 
num from clay; it is not believed that the 
new methods will be commercially prac- 
ticable in competition with established 
procedures. 

The scarcity of nickel, tungsten and 
chrome affected seriously the manufacture 
of alloy steel. The Germans had available 
uranium and molybdenum, and their steel 
plants developed and greatly improved the 
manufacture of alloy steels containing these 
hardening agents. But it is more than 
doubtful whether the steels thus produced 
are as good as alloy steels containing nickel, 
chrome or tungsten, or can be produced 
under conditions of commercial competi- 
tion. 

The scarcity of chrome had another evil 
influence. Germany was short of hides, 
especially of heavy hides. It was impera- 
tive that leather should be of the best 
grade, particularly since the army used 
enormous amounts of leather. The Ger- 
mans lacked not only chrome but also 
quebracho. The latter they replaced, un- 
satisfactorily, by extracts of oak, horse- 
chestnut and other native barks; chrome 
could not be replaced. Some of the coal- 
tar sulpho-acids were found to porn good 
tanning qualities and have been widely 
used; but the leather has a bad odor that 
persists for a long time. In any event none 
of the leathers produced by any of the 
newer methods equaled those to be ob- 
tained with the use of quebracho and 
chrome. One of the factors in making good 
leather is time. The Germans had to rush 
the tanning processes, so that possibly the 
new methods are better than the results 
appeared to be. The German leather trade 
does not to-day believe that the new 
methods will be retained after the import 
of the accustomed tanning materials is 
restored. 


The Replacement of Fibers 


A rigid blockade was imposed on rubber 
from the summer of 1915. Rubber lends 
itself to smuggling, and the amounts that 
entered Germany up to the very day of the 
armistice were surprising, though of course 
very small when compared to the pre-war 
importation. There were urgent military 
uses for rubber, to say nothing of the need 
for automobile tires. For surgical gloves, 
nursing nipples, rubber adhesives and a 
dozen and one articles where elasticity and 
impenetrability are required, rubber is 
indispensable. The Germans easily dis 
pensed with all forms of hard rubber, but 
their substitutes are no better than the 
hard-rubber substitutes to which we are 
accustomed. 

Rubber had been synthesized in the 
chemical laboratories before the war, and 
during the war the methods were per- 
fected; but the product was so enormously 
expensive and the yield so small that the 
results were nil. The Germans perfected 
notably the reclamation of rubber from old 
vulcanized rubber. The writer has seen 
very good automobile tubes made of rubber 
reclaimed from casings. Some of the prod- 
ucts are so good as to suggest that the 
perfected methods of reclamation almost 
amount to reversion of the reaction of 
vulcanization. But the more perfect the 
reclamation the more expensive the pro- 
cesses; and it is not to be expected that 
these will continue to be used when native 
rubber is available. 

An important group of substitutes con- 
cerned the replacement of fibers. . The 
Central Empires produced a certain amount 
of wool. From Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Serbia additional amounts were secured. 
Curiously enough very little was obtained 
from Russia or the Orient. The blockade on 
cotton was very effective during the past 
three years. There was considerable pro- 
duction of linen in the Central Powers and 
in the areas available to them. Linen was 


of great importance in the aéroplane, but 
could be dispensed with in clothing. There 
was a notable importation of silk. Silk 
lends itself rather readily to smuggling, and 
the silk introduced came from Italy and 
France, as well as from Eastern Asia, across 
Russia. 

The lack of cotton was a very serious 
deprivation, entirely apart from its use in 
explosives. The clothing supply of a nation 
can be husbanded successfully for about 
two years; during the third year the scar- 
city becomes distressing; in the fourth 
year the depletion of raiment becomes a 
serious menace to the health of the people 

The Germans undertook upon a very 
large scale the invention and manufacture 
of cotton substitutes. These are of three 
kinds: 

Papers prepared in special ways were 
formed into yarn, which was then employed 
as cotton yarn would be in the manufacture 
of cloth. 

Wood fiber was isolated and freed of 
cement substance, yielding fine fibers from 
a half inch to one inch in length, which 
could be spun into yarn, just as cotton 
fibers of the same length. The fiber is 
friable, stiff, does not cling, and may only 
with difficulty be fashioned into a useful 
and durable yarn. 

Many natural fibers were isolated and 
tried out. The best one is thistledown. 
Thistledown used instead of entton or 
shoddy in the manufacture of low-grade 
woolen cloth proved satisfactory; but of 
course the amount was limited unless large 
cultivation was undertaken; and the col- 
lection was expensive. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


The cloths produced from paper and 
wood fiber have definite defects. They are 
little resistant to hot water and especially 
are sensitive to soap and alkali; they do 
not dye well except with great precautions; 
they do not wear well; and they are very 
cool cloths. Month by month the Germans 
improved these fabrics, and to-day they 
are amazingly good, all things considered 
They are, however, very expensive. Cer 
tain of the new cloths appear well adapted 
to curtains, decorations and other uses in 
furnishings; since they hold dust lightly 
they are cleanly. But for use as human 
clothing they are an absolute failure, great 


as has been the technical achievement in 


their manufacture 

Taken as a whole the results represent an 
enormous disappointment to the German 
people. It was indeed ‘much ado about 
nothing.”” Few things in the whole list of 
substitutes were successful at the time of 
need; still fewer will survive. Neverthe 
less, several represent permanent contri 
butions to the industry and production of 
the world. In the economic sense the sub 
stitutions represent a huge economic and 
technical loss. During the four years when 
German industries were spending time, 
material, talent and money inventing 
ephemeral and unsatisfying substitutes the 
Allied nations were creating new industrial 
plants of the highest type of efficiency 
With all raw materials at their disposal 
these new plants were built not for war uses 
alone but as permanent contributions to 
the equipments of the nations concerned 
The result is that Germany enters upon 
peace with an industrial equipment defi- 
nitely lower than in 1914; lower because 
of natural depreciation, and lower also 
because materials, machines and resource 
have been dissipated in the production of 
substitutes that are now of no value 
Ersatz means inferiority to the German 
people. Certainly industries devoted for 
four years largely to the production of 
substitutes find themselves--apart from 
all other considerations—in a position of 
inferiority to the industries of nations that 
have been developed from the viewpoint 
of correct practice in efficient manufacture 
Makeshifting during wartime represent 
retrogression for peacetime 

German industrial plants are now en 
gaged in salvage operations that are con- 
fessedly unprofitable in money and mate- 
rials, done largely to occupy labor. War 
goods and implements are being built back 
into commodities for civilian use. Some 
fifteen per cent of industrial capacities are 
thus engaged. As illustrations may be 
cited the conversion of explosives into fer- 
tilizer, ammunition carts into farm wagons. 
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Who created the keys 


to modern business? 


Until 1874 business was lashed to 
a pen point. 

Then what happened? 

The first practical typewriter was 
built at Ilion, N. Y. It was a 
Remington. Tongue-tied business 
became articulate. 
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The first printing press presaged the fall of 





serfdom. The first typewriter marked the sunrise 
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of business progress as we know it. 


Fathered by Remington, new industries were 
born. 


The linotype, father to the modern newspaper, 
borrowed generously from the typewriter. Adding 
machines! Filing systems! Duplicating machines! 
\ccounting systems! Cash registers! Check pro- 
tectors! They all look to Remington as_ their 
ancestor—who pioneered the time-saving idea in 


business. 


Like giants springing up over night, new indus- 
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tries grew and prospered—children of the type- 
writer and the U. S. Mail. 
Imagine 1919 business deprived of typewriters. 


Later causes for saying 
“Thanks, Remington!” 

Betore Remington came, 4usiness education 
was not generally taught in schools. ‘Today, in 
the United States about 6,000 schools teach ste- 
nography and typewriting. In foreign countries 
the leading commercial schools are Remington 
schools—founded and conducted by the Remington 
Company. 

Remington thus opened to women the doors 
of business life. In America 2,000,000 women 
have thanked Remington for paying positions— 
for the means to better living. 

Modern business may well thank Remington 
for bringing to its service these now indispensable 
forces. 


How can the Remington Salesman 

help you today? 

In 177 American cities a telephone call will 
bring the Remington Salesman to your door. He 
will come equipped with the knowledge to solve 
any typing situation. Behind him stand machines 
for every possible typing need. Your problem 
may be an important small one—ribbons or carbon. 
it may be an important big one—a new system of 
mechanical bookkeeping. Experienced advice on 
office problems is valuable. Let the Remington 
Salesman prove his counsel worth while. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


374 Broadway, New York 
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Unless a Remington Salesman has explained 
to you Remington machines, you may be missing 
real savings of business time and business money. 
For example: 


(1) The Remington Self-Starter, which takes |2 
halts out of the average business letter and puts 
a steady stream of ‘‘go’’ into typed correspond- 
ence. The Remington Salesman will demon- 
strate time-savings which you probably now 
consider impossible. 


(2) The Remington Key-Set Tabulator, which 
makes the machine instantly adjustable to amy 
kind of tabulating work. The Remington 
Salesman will show you how express speed is 
supplanting stage-coach methods in all typing 
of business forms. 


(3) The Remington Accounting Machine —W ah] 
Mechanism—which makes mechanical book- 
keeping in all of its departments an accom- 
plished fact. The Remington Salesman will 
explain how this machine may save more than 
double its cost in one year—how it makes ac- 
counting error-proof, 


v 


OUR business and world business are gather- 

ing headway for a new forward sweep. The 
new typewriting needs of your business and world 
business will continue to be met and anticipated 
—by Remington. The Remington Salesman will 
continue to bring to you the forward thought 
in business typing. 


INCORPORATED 
(Branches Everywhere) 


TYPEWRITERS 








‘You and Belden eems to of talked to- 
gether a whole lot.’ Well” she said “I 
haven't had no one else to talk to.”” So | 
said *‘Well you have got some one else to 
talk to now.” “Yes” she says “but you 
always run away from me. I suppose you 
rea tars gets tired of haveing girls run 
after you.” So I said “Oh I don’t know.’ 
Well we kidded back and 4th. like that 
| we come to the hotel and then I asked 
her was she doing anything this P. M. and 
he said she had a date with her mother but 
I took her to the picture show tonight and 
tomorrow she is going to take me for an- 
other ride. Well Al it does a man good to 


be around with a gal like that that keeps a 
man on edge what to say next as she alv ay 
wive you as good as you send and from 
what she said she must be kind of tired of 
hearing Be = pa tell how he win the battle 
of Bellow Woods and ete and any way I 


feel like * tthe rest would be the best thing 
for me after pitching them 4 innings yester 
day So I will play around with her to 
morrow and then forget her when the bunch 
gets back Monday A. M. and go to work | 
ernest but if a man works to hard right at 
the start you are libel to go stale 

Well Al I had a letter from Florrie today 
and little Florrie has got 1 tooth and an- 
other | showing and she says little Al misses 
me pretty bad and asks every day why 
daddy don't hurry up and come home. Well 
they will all be proud of daddy before this 
season is over eh Al 

Your pal, JACK 


MINERAL WELLS, March 31 

YRIEND AL Well Al the boys is bach 

from Ft. Worth and Dallas and | guess 
they didn’t show up any to good over there 
and any way Gleason don’t look like he en- 
joyed the trip and he told the boys out to 
the pk. this Pp. M. that they would half to 
how a whole lot more pep or he would leave 
some of them in Texas all summer to graze. 

Well he give us a long work out and he 
tood behind me wile I throwed a few to 
Schalkie and he said I didn’t look as fast as 
when I pitched them 4 innings last Friday 
but he wasn't throwing no boquets at any 
of the boys today so I didn’t pay no ten- 
sion. But I couldn't help from laughing at 
1 of the young catchers name Cosgrove 
that was standing up there catching in the 
batting practice 
and Joe Jackson 
hit a foul ball 
straight up and 
Cosgrove throwed 
off his mask and 
begin running a 
mile around a 4 ft 
track and finely 
the ball came 
down and hit him 
in the cheek bone 
and knocked him 
fora gool Well he 
layed there and 
the trainer come 
running out to 
tend to him but 
Gleason says 
“Get away from 
him as he is just 
as good laying 
there as standing 
up and mayhe 
after this he will 
know enough to 
keep his mask on 
after a high foul 
ball.” 

Well it was 
pretty near sup- 
per time when he 
let us off and | 
tried to be 1 of 
the Ist. out of the 
pk. but they was 
a whole bunch out 
ahead of me and 
when Miss Krug 
come along with 
her car they all 
seen me jump in 
and you ought to | 
of seen Belden 14 
when he seen us } 
drive away to- 
gether and all the 
boys yelled their 
head off. 

Well I come 
back here to the 


Seo Then Buck Says 


hotel and got dressed and come down for 
supper and after a wile Gleason come in 
and I was setting with 3 of the other boys 
but he made 1 of them get up and give 
him his seat so as he could set down and 
kid me 

“Well Jack” he says “I hear you worked 
pretty hard wile we was gone and I suppose 
you can pretty near run the car by this 
time.” 

Well I knew he wasn’t sore at me but just 
sore on acct. of how rotten the young fel- 
lows was showing up so I just give him a 
smile. 

“After this”’ he says “you and all the 
whole rest of the club will ride back and 
4th. between the ball pk. and back on your 
own dogs. They’s to much rideing on this 
club but after this I will do all of it and 
everybody on this club will get rode to 
death if they don't quit loafing on me. So 
remember every one of you will stay out of 
machines going to the ball pk. and comeing 
back and besides that when you go up to 
your rms. you can use the stairs and take a 
load off the elevator.” 

Well Al he may be my mgr. out on the 
old ball field but he can’t tell me how to get 
upstairs or from 1 place to another but I 
left him get away with it rather then start 
trouble in the dinning rm. of the hotel in 
front of the other boys to say nothing of 
the guests. 

But I wonder what he would say if he 
knew how I spent Sunday. Well old pal I 
had some time. Miss Krug knows all the 
roads and we drove pretty near all day and 
she is some gal Al and smart as a whip. 
Everything you say to her she has got a 
come back and for inst. wile we was drive- 
ing yesterday she happened to ask me 
where I come from and I told her Indiana 
and she said “ That's a good place to come 
from.” She meant it was a good place to 
get away from. Sol said “I guess it hasn't 
got nothing on St. — at that.” “Oh 
I don’t know” she said 

Well it looks like I had Belden’s time 
beat and I suppose I ought to of left him a 
clear field on acct. of him being single but 
the gal says herself that she can't stand 
him on acct. of him talking about himself 
all the wile and besides his looks is against 
him and besides a man has got to amuse 
themself some way in a burg like this or it 
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would take more then the crazy wells to 
stop you from turning in to squirrel meat. 
yYour pal, JACK. 


MINERAL WELLS, April 3. 

RIEND AL: Well Al tomorrow is the 

last day here as we leave for Houston 
and play there Saturday and Sunday and 
then Austin and Georgetown and after that 
we go to Dallas for a few days and play a 
couple games there before we start north. 
Gleason was kidding me again tonight and 
said he wanted to apologize for the schedule 
that takes us away from here so soon and if 
he had of known how I was going to enjoy 
Mineral Wells he would of arranged to 
stay here longer. But he said I was to be 
sure and start in saying good by soon 
enough so as I would be through by train 
time. Well Al I wonder what he would say 
if I told him Miss Krug is going to be in 
Dallas wile we are there as she is going to 
drive over there with her mother. It kind 
of locks like she hates me eh Al? 

Well we played another ball game today 
between the Ist ~~ 2d. club and I pitched 
5 innings for the Ist. club and they got 5 
runs off of me but most of them was on 
acct. of the way Weaver and Collins was 
kicking the ball around the infield and then 
when they had filled up the bases on me 
Shano Collins caught a hold of 1 that was a 
mile over his head and the wind blowed it 
down in the right field corner and the right 
field fence in this pk. is as far as from here 
to France and the ground was hard and of 
course the dam ball rolled and Shano could 
of ran around the bases twice so when the 
inning was over Gleason said to me ‘‘ When 
you are pitching to a man like Collins you 
want to say to yourself I am pitching to 
Collins and not be thinking about some 
garbage contractor’s daughter from St. 
Louis.”’ So I said “‘He hit a ball that was 
over his head.” So Gleason said “‘ Yes and 
over Liebold’s head to.”” He says “The 
next time I pick out a spot to train a ball 
club it will be in a man’s convent where 
they’s no gals.”” So I walked away from 
him. 

But wait till you hear what this Belden 
pulled today Al. Dureing the game some of 
the boys was trying their hit and run signs 
and ete. and they got them all balled up so 
Gleason made us stay out there after the 
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game was over and practice up on our signs 
and wile he was talking to some of the boys 
this Belden cut in and said he thought it 
would be a good idear if instead of slideing 
their hand up and down the bat or pulling 
their cap or something if they would learn 
a few French words and give their signs in 
French out loud and they couldn’t none of 
the other clubs understand them and for 
inst. if a man was up there hitting and 
wanted the man on Ist. base to go down on 
the next ball he would holler allay at him 
on acct. of that being the French for go. 
So Cicotte said it was a great idear only 
about the 9th. or 10th. time we worked it 
on some club and they seen the man go 
every time they might maybe suspect what 
it meant and then we would half to find out 
the Russian word for go and use that and 
he thought the only Russian word for go 
meant go back and the base runner would 
get mixed up and think the batter meant 
he was going to hit a foul ball. 

Well Miss Krug had some engagement 
with her mother tonight so I went with 
some of the boys to a picture show and 
Belden went along with us an 1 of the pic- 
tures was old last yr. stuff that showed a lot 
of different places in France and etc. and 
every time they would show a picture 
Cicotte would ask Belden if he was there 
and he said yes every time and finely 
Cicotte asked him how long he was in 
France all together and he said 4 mos, so 
Cicotte said ‘Well if you was only in 
France 4 mos. and seen all them places its 
no wonder you wasn’t shot as you never 
stood still a minute.” 

Well Al this is the last letter you will get 
from me here as I will be busy packing up 
tomorrow and saying good by to my friends 
but I will try and drop you a line from 
Houston or somewheres along the line and 
let you know how things is comeing on. 

Your pal, JACK. 


GEORGETOWN, APRIL 8. 
RIEND AL: Well I guess Gleason 
won't half to worry no more about 
at least 1 member of his pitching staff 
after what I done over in Houston Satur- 
day and here again today. I worked 5 inn- 
ings against the Houston club Saturday 
and believe me Al they have got some club 
but I made them look like they ought to 
of paid their way 
in. They was only 
1 ball got out of 
the infield and 
Weaver could of 
nailed that only 
he didn’t start in 
time and the rest 
of the wile they 
was popping t hem 
up in the air or 
missing them all 
together. Well 
Williams the left 
hander followed 
me and he was 
pretty good to 
though he didn’t 
have anywheres 
near the stuff | 
showed but we 
trimmed them 6 
to 0 and Gleason 

was all smiles. 
Well of course I 
didn’t work there 
again Sunday or 
yesterday at 
Austin and the 
boys didn’t look 
so good behind the 
pitching they got 
but today we was 
up against a 
bunch of collegers 
and Gleason sent 
me the whole dis- 
tants to see how 
I could stand it 
and I guess I 
showed him. Well 
Al I honestly felt 
sorry for some of 
these scollege 
boys and they 
couldn’t of got a 
base hit off me 
with a shovel only 
their teachers and 
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IP a couple of planks off your 

smokeplatform when you feel like 

you must fiddle the Lost Chord down 

behind t-h-e o-l-d c-o-w s-h-e-d! 

For, it’s smokesunshine you need—the 

glad and joy’us kind Prince Albert 
bails-out-by-the-bucket ! 


Every tidy red tin of P. A. you ever 
dropped an eye on is just fairly burst- 
ing with tobacco happiness—and eager 
to hand out such generous flavor-fra- 
grance-coolness you'll get wise you’ve 
been swimming with your boots on! 


And, the more P. A. you fire-up, and 
the faster you go at it, the more testi- 
monials you'll want to put in writing! 
For, Prince Albert is made by our ex- 


PRINGE ALE 


the national joy smoke 
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( is 1919 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ¢ 


clusive patented process that 

frees it from bite and parch! 

Just isn’t any smoke limit when you 
pal-it with P. A.! 


Gee, man, you'll want to be the early 
bird—the party who bangs-the-buzzer 
for the sun to rise—when you and 
Prince Albert pace-the-pipe-pike to- 
gether! You'll hanker to get that old 
pet jimmy of yours stoked-up before 
the robins roll out of their hammocks! 





Toppy red cans, tidy red tin 
handsome pound and half pound 
tin humidors—and—that classy 
practical pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge moistener 
top that keeps the tobacco in 
such perfect condition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


PRINGE,ALBERT 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 
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Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


“‘Know Them by the 
Jet Black Tread’’ 








a 


ENNSYLVANIA Vacuum Cup Cord Tires 

are introduced to tire buyers and. the trade 

as representative of the high ideals and qual- 
ity standards governing their production. 


Though they have been manufactured for more 
than a year, public announcement was deferred 
until they had reached that high degree of per- 
fection and had met the many rigid service 
tests all new Pentsylvania products must re- 
spond to before they are put upon the market. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires are con- 


structed of the highest quality material, under 
the most careful, constant inspection. 
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HEY are built oversize and have a jet 
- black tread of four rows of proportionately 
massive non-skid Vacuum Cups. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, notwith- 
standing their liberal guarantee—6,000 miles, 
per warranty tag attached to each casing are 
sold at the price of cord tires carrying only 
ordinary mileage assurances. 


Now that they have definitely proved their 
merits, we bespeak for them that same con- 
fidence that users and the trade have always 
accorded Pennsylvania quality products, You 
will know them by the jet black tread. 


Makers also of Pennsyluania Auto Tubes *‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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friends was watching them so I eased up in 
the 2 innings and they a couple of 
hbase hits and the y fe It so good about them 


that I wished I had of let them get some more. 


last got 


Well Gleason come to me afterwards and 
he said “‘ Now Jack you look like that Ist. 
day at the Wells and if you can just keep 


going like that I have got the 4 pitchers I 


want to work regular and you are 1 of 
them. You showed in Houston and here 
what you can do when you haven't got 
your. mind on some millionaire janitor’s 
daughter from St. Louis with rheumatism 
on the mother’s side. You had a fast ball in 
there to-day that looked like Johnson at 
his best and you have pretty near got 
where you can slow ball them without 
everybody in the pk. calling it on you. 
You just keep pitching that way and I will 


get you some dough that is some dough.” 

So it looks like I was all set Al and the 
only thing now is to keep him from finding 
out about Miss Krug and her mother come- 
ing to Dallas and I don’t care if I see her or 
not only it wouldn't seem hardly fair to 
have she and her mother come all the way 
over there and then me not even take her 
to a picture show. But what Gleason don’t 
know won't hurt him and that stuff about 
girls bothering me is all in his eye as I can 
pitch when my arm feels good and I can’t 
pitch when it don’t feel good girls or no 


sirls. Your pal, JACK. 
Fort Worth, April 13. 
YWIEND AL: Well Al I don’t know 
whether to quit baseball or not and 


maybe I won't quit if I can get away to 
some other club but I can’t work no more 
under Gleason and do myself justice. 

Wait till you hear what come off in Dal- 
las yesterday and I bet you will say I 
would be a sucker to stand for the kind of 
stuff he is trying to put over. 

Well Al the second day we was there I got 
a phone call and it was Miss Krug and her 
and her mother was stopping at a certain 
hotel so 1 asked her would she like to go to 
a picture show or somewheres and she said 
she would so I said I would meet her that 
night and we would go somewheres and see 
ashow. Well I was in the lobby of our hotel 
when the phone call come and of course 
they had to page me and Gleason heard 
them so after I got through on he 
come up to me and uted if the bell of 
St. Louis was folling me around. So I said 
no I supposed she was in Mineral Wells. 
So he said where was I going that evening 
and I said nowheres and he said all right he 
wanted me to go to a picture show with 
iim. So then I said I had forgot I had a 
date to go with 1 of the other boys on the 
club so he said all right he would go along 
with us. Well Al they wasn’t no shakeing 
ose from him so finely I had to own up that 
{ was going to take Miss Krug to a show so 
ne said he would go along and pay for it. 
Well he went along all right and it was the 
worst picture I ever seen and when it was 
yver Gleason asked Miss Krug and I if we 
wouldn't have a soda or something. 

Well they wasn't nothing to do only go 
with him and we hadn't no sooner then give 





our order whenthe said to her “ What do you 
think of big Jack here?”’ Well she said she 
thought I was all right. So Gleason said 
“Well I never thought so myself but I 
guess he must be or he couldn’t of never 
got such a sweet wife like he’s got up in 
Chi.” Well I couldn’t say nothing or 
neither could the gal. So then Gleason 
asked me did I have the Mrs. picture with 
me or either 1 of the 2 kids. Well Al they’s 
no use telling you any more about it only 
we had our soda and took the gal back to 
her hotel and then I and Gleason come 
back to our hotel together and he never 
said a word all the way home or neither did 
I only just before he left me to go up to his 
rm. he said “‘You pitch tomorrow Jack” 
and that’s all he said. 

Well of course they won’t be no more 
picture shows for Miss Krug and I and of 
course it don’t make no differents to me as 
I was just going to tell her about me being 
married and everything and her and I was 
just good friends and liked to talk to each 
other but its haveing him cut in on my pri- 
vate affairs and try to run them that makes 
me sore and he must think this is the army 
the way he acts. 

Well Al I pitched the game in Dallas 
yesterday and they couldn't do nothing 
with me but I wouldn’t of never pitched it 
at all only they had me advertised and I 
have got a whole lot of good friends there 
that I wouldn’t disapoint them. But as for 
sticking with the club after that kind of 
business I couldn’t do myself justice and as 
soon as we get home I will put it up to 
Comiskey and ask him to trade me to some 
other club or else I will quit and go in to 
some business where a man does his work 
and gets through and when he is through 
the mgr. of the store don’t go noseing 
around in to your private affairs. 

,;Your pal, JACK. 

LOUISVILLE, April 18. 
EP YRIEND « Well Al I have only got 
time for a ~ »w lines as we are leaveing 
in a little wile for Cincy for games tomor- 
row and Sunday and I am going to pitch 5 
irnings Sunday and then rest till Wednes- 
day when we open up the season in St. 
Louis. Gleason hasn't gave it out to the 
yapers yet Al but between you and I it 
oohe like a cinch I would pitch the open- 
ing game in St. Louis. Gleason and alt the 
rest of the boys admits that I have been 
going better then any other pitcher on the 
club and you know how crazy every club is 
to win the opening game and that is why it 
looks like I would be the man that is chose. 

Well Al I will give them everything I 
have got and if I only feel as good as I felt 
 aeeoyen «| in Nashville why the St. Louis 
oys might just as well leave their bats in 
the bag. 

Well I guess the last time I wrote you I 
was kind of on the outs with Gleason and I 
didn’t speak to him for pretty near a wk. 
but a man can't stay sore at him very 
long on acct. of the stuff he pulls and Ist. 
thing you know you half to bust right out 
laughing and then of course its good night. 

I guess I told you about Belden the young 
pitcher from Chi that was in France and 
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tried to get us to give our signs in French. 
Well he was with the 2d. club that left us 
before we come away from Texas and they 
went up north the other way and yesterday 
I was setting in the hotel at Nashville talk- 
ing to Felsch and Gleason come along and 
Felsch asked him if he had heard how Bel- 
den was comeing along with the 2d. club. 
So Gleason said “He got along a whole lot 
faster then the club he was with as he is all 
ready back in Chi.” He said “I wired to 
Shano Collins and asked him if they was 
anybody on his 2d. club that looked like he 
could get along without them so he wired 
back that he could rap Belden up and send 
him home because though they wasn’t no 
doubt that he had beat Germany it didn’t 
look like he would ever last 2 innings vs. 
Boston and Cleveland.” So when Gleason 
pulled that I couldn’t help from laughing 
and then he kicked me in the shins like old 
times and now we are pals again. 

Well I haven’t no more time to write 
from here but will try and drop you a line 
from Cincy but in the mean wile you can 
tell the boys that it looks like a cinch I will 
open the season in St. Louis and if any of 
them has a chance to get a bet down on 
your old pal they can’t go wrong. I wasn’t 
never as good as I am this spring Al and [ 
will knock them for a gool. 

Your pal, JACK. 
Cincy, April 20. 
RIEND AL: Well Al just a few words 
before we go out to the pk. and this 
will be my last ~_ before the opening 
and Gleason says I and Lefty Williams will 
pitch 5 and 4 innings today for a final work 
out so it looks like a cinch I will open up 
Wednesday in St. Louis. 

Speaking about St. Louis Al I guess I 
told you about that Miss Krug that was 
down to the Wells wile we was there and 
kind of lost her head over me and finely I 
had to get Gleason to teH her I was a mar- 
ried man. Well I had forgot all about her 
but this A.M. when I come down for 
breakfast they was a letter in my box and it 
was from this same gal and she is back in 
St. Louis and wanted to know if maybe I 
couldn’t call her up when I get there just 
for old time sake and any way she said she 
would be out to the opening game Wednes- 
day and pulling for us even if she is a St. 
Louis gal. 

Well I was reading the letter at break- 
fast and Gleason come in and asked me 
what was the news from home and I said I 
hadn’ t heard nothing from home since we 

was in Memphis so he said who was the 
lette or from then. So I said “ You may be 
the mgr. of this ‘ball club but you are not 
my mother.” So he said “No and if I was 
I would give you a spanking.” He says 
“You don’t half to tell me who the letter is 
from because I can tell by your rosy cheeks 
who it is from and I can just about tell 
what’s in it.” So then I said “ All right if 
you are such a smart Alex they’s no use in 
me telling you anything.” So then he 
asked me what was my home address in 
Chi as he said he wanted all the boys ad- 
dresses and phone numbers. So I give him 
mine and he walked away. 
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Well Al I have got to get ready to go out 
to the pk. and give these National Leaguers 
a treat and I bet by the time I get through 
with them they will be thanking god that 
they don’t half to look at this kind of 
pitching all summer or they would hit 
about 6 and 7-8. 

Your pal, JACK. 

Str. Louts, April 24. 
RIEND AL: Well old pal I suppose by 
this time you have got a hold of the 
Cc “ papers and seen what I done yesterday 
and all as I have seen so far is the St. Louis 
papers and every 1 of them says it was 1 of 
the best mpowed games they ever seen for 

an opening gam 

Well Al they coaitel t of nobody beat me 
yesterday and either 1 of the 2 hits I give 
them could of been scored either way and a 
specially Sisler’s but I guess he ain’t brag- 
ging much this A. M. at that as I sent him 
back twice for a drink of water. 

Well old pal I have had lots of big days 
in my career both in baseball and in Uncle 
Sam’s service but I don’t believe I was ever 
so happy in my life as when Schalkie caught 
that foul ball off of Gedeon and made the 
last out and the way Gleason and the rest 
of the boys slapped me on the back 

But wait till I tell you the funny part of 
itAl. Gleason sent us all to bed early Tues- 
day night and before I went to the hay he 
told me to get plenty of rest as he was going 
to pitch me if I looked good out there be- 
fore the game. 

So I didn’t get up till pretty near 9 o’clock 
and it was a quarter to 10 when I come down 
for breakfast and when I got in the lobby 
who do you think was there waiting for me? 
Well Al it was Florrie, all dolled up like the 
state fair. 

Well to make a short story out of it it 
seems like Gleason had wrote her a letter 
from Cincy and asked her to come down 
here at the club’s expense and watch me 
open up the season but to not say nothing 
to me about she was comeing and believe 
me Al it was some surprise and some pleas- 
ant surprise to see her and I never seen her 
look prettier in her life. 

Well Al I guess with the stuff I had I 
could of beat them without her setting 
there in the stand but just the same I 
worked ja whole lot harder for knowing she 
was up there watching me and I guess the 
club won’t grudge the jack they spent get- 
ting her down here. 

Well when we come back to the hotel for 
dinner last night Gleason come in the din- 
ning rm. with us and insisted on buying us 
a bottle of wine and I never seen nobody in 
my life so tickled over winning 1 ball game 
as him. Well of course he has got a good 
reason to be tickled as he will need all the 
pitching he can get and me makeing this 
showing means about half his worrys is 
gone. 

Well you will read about the game in the 
papers and they isn’t much more to write 
about only I can’t help from kind of won- 
dering if Miss Krug was out there and seen 


it but after all what and the he—ll do I 
care if she was or wasn’t? 
four pal, JACK. 
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New thin soil on the granite, kinder than 
the tumult of broken stone in the limestone 
country, was shaggy with shrub and bush, 
brown mahogany brush or thrifty laurel, 
with here and there a gnarled scrub oak. 

At the head of the pass Uncle Ben came 
to a thicket of greenery. He leveled his 
field glass across the dizzy chasm to the 
watchful sentinel, and then turned to in- 
spect the valley. 

Rocking Horse Camp was tiny in the 
depth. The wagon was gone, the saddle 
horses were gone; a wisp of smoke from 
the cookhouse was the a sign of life. He 
turned his glasses toward the western water 
gap; after a long and patient search he 
found that which he i“ @~ high on the 
slopes—a second sentinel, keeping watch 
toward the lake. 

The cook bustled out and carried in an 
arm load of wood. Uncle Ben waited—and 
waiting, was suddenly assailed by fears and 
doubts. Had he taken too much upon him- 
self? Should he have called upon the au- 
thorities; warned, at least, the soldiers 
guarding the dam? “Only two days 
more?” Yes, two days—but did that mean 
to the start—or to the finish? What if he 
had waited too long? Sweat beaded on his 
forehead, oozed clammy in the palms of his 
hands. For the first time his stout old heart 
trembled; for the first time he felt the bur- 
den of his years. He brushed the cold sweat 
from his forehead with his sleeve and 
waited, sick and shaken. 

Not for long. Mule team and wagon 
came in sight, toiling up through the water 
gap, two slow horsemen behind. Uncle Ben 
drew a long breath. 

nai ou cussed old fool!” he growled joy- 
fully. “As if any man alive wouldn’t surely 
wait for moonless nights—only two nights 
more—for such an enterprise as this! Lost 
confidence in your thinker, have you? .. . 
I’m a very old man and a very tired man 
and an empty one. ‘ What’s that? 
Don’t you lie to me, Ben! Damn you— 
you were scared!” 

The wagon turned up the road to the 
powder house; the horsemen came on to 
camp. Teagardner took up his glasses; his 
hand shook. The horsemen were Banner 
and Apgar. With the teamster went the 
men he had met as Brooks, Miller and 
Hayes of the quondam night shift, Baker 

Sen of the day shift. He had identi- 
fied the nearer sentry as Green. That left 
Dorsey for the man on guard at the farther 
outpost. “Humph! They took a heap of 
pains to pick good English and Irish names, 
all except Apgar. Dern him! That sounds 
like a Welsh name too—though I have no 
mind of it.”’ 

The wagon drew up at the powder-house 
door. There greatly to the astonishment of 
the onlooker five suitcases were unloaded. 

They loaded the wagon with boxes from 
the powder house— boxes which they han- 
dled with great care. Teagardner slipped a 
long cartridge into the rifle. “Butchers!” 
His hand was steady now, he cuddled the 
long rifle to his cheek. But he laid it down 
reluctantly. ‘‘That would let five get 
away— Apgar with them. But by the living 
God, if they bring that stuff to camp I'll 
take no more chances. They all go to- 
gether !’’ 

Kendall drove down the hill with marked 
caution. The five men picked up the five 
suitcases and went into the powder house, 
reappearing after a little, each bearing a 
suitease unrecklessly. They followed the 

wagon. 

Plainly the suitcases were laden with 
some higher explosive than dy namite, to be 
carried by man power to the river; or pos- 
sibly to be taken in Apgar’s car. 

“Bring it to camp! Bring in the bunch!” 
implored Teagardner fervently. “Then, 
Lord, let thy servant depart in pieces!” 

But they did not bring it into camp. 
The wagon came to the forks of the road 
and went on toward the lake for several 
hundred yards. Kendall unhitched and 
started the mules to camp. The burden 
bearers followed slowly, deposited the five 
suitcases gingerly beneath the wagon and 
turned back to camp. he sun was low 
over San Mateo Peak; the two sentries 
came down from their respective aeries. 

“That will be all for to-night,’’ quoth 
Uncle Ben. 

He shouldered his load; he followed the 
downward course of the cafion for a south- 
ward mile. A hundred arroyos and little 
intersecting cafions had joined it, rushing 
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down from the granite dome behind. At 
last he turned aside, where the slightest of 
these cafions came in at right angles to the 
main course, through a narrow cleft be- 
tween walls of smooth and polished granite. 
He followed this painfully between walls 
ever higher and narrowing; his weary feet 
slipped on the curving glossy floor. He 
came to a sudden turn, and there, high in 
the wall above him, a thinnest trickle 
of water crept from a moss-grown crevice 
and fell—drip—drip—drip!—into a basin, 
slightly oval, smooth and symmetrical. 
Time and that falling water, drop by drop, 
had hollowed that basin in the living rock. 
Granite is stubborn—water finds a way. 

The old man lay flat on the smooth floor 
and drank deep from the brimming pool. 
He sat up and opened his grub sack, find- 
ing there jerky, cheese and crackers, and a 
small sack of ground coffee; the last, with 
a small tin cup and a tiny bag of salt, 
aoe in a clean and empty tomato can. 

1e dipped up water and washed his hands, 

holding the cup between his teeth; he 
poured water on his handkerchief and 
swabbed his salty face. He sniffed regret- 
a at the coffee sack, and repacked it, 
shaking his head. ‘‘I do believe I’m tired!” 
said Uncle Ben. 

He made a joyful meal of his three 
staples; he thumped the granite floor tenta- 
tively. “‘Hard!” he sighed. He made his 
pack, refilled his canteen and went down 
the narrow way at a gait between a scuff 
and a swagger. The rest had stiffened his 
poor old knees and the good supper had 
stiffened his brave old heart. 

Once in the open he crawled under the 
next bush to a soft mattress of fresh warm 
earth, folded his old hat for pillow, tucked 
the warm sky about his shoulders, and fell 
luxuriously asleep. 


The wan crescent of low late moon rode 
hour-high when Uncle Ben woke, between 
two and three the next morning. Uncle Ben 
was something wan himself —not tomention 
that he was lame and stiff and sore. But he 
had open country to cross before he could 
win to the black cliff of his tryst, and he 
was very desirous to cross that open before 
daylight. 

e set forth, limping. Yet he made good 
time, for his way was downward now. He 
ange the paved rocklands and came to a 

ow country overblown with dune and 
drift, wind-borne from the endless sand 
hills ‘beyond the deep-drowned river. 

It was heavy walking. Dawn sparkled in 
the east; there was no time for delay. He 
pushed on through the deep sand at the 
narrowest isthmus of it, and came to the 
cover of little broken hills in the first dim 
of day. 

So far he had borne quartering to the 
south, bent to cross that long bare finger of 
sand. He turned lakeward now, due west. 
Far below, a black ragged line peeped up, 
irresolute over the down-rushing ridges- 
a furtive wavering line that made the black 
crown of his obsidian cliff. 

Sun gold blazed on the high crest of San 
Mateo Peak, flamed swiftly down the 
tawny sides of it, crept eastward, sluggish, 
from bench to low bench. But when Tea- 
gardner came to his trysting place the cool 
black shadow of Fra Christobal yet lay dim 
and darkling on the wide lake, on the long 
slow ridges behind him and on the black 
dike of the trysting cliff. 

The low waves murmured along that 
burnished dike and foamed at its glassy 
angles. At the southern extremity of it, 
where a little bay ran in, Uncle Ben built a 
tiny fire and boiled coffee. His features 
arranged themselves to joyous expectancy. 

Breakfast over, he arranged his bed by 
folding his hat once more to a pillow and 
resting his gray head upon it. 

“Now if I could be ‘sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust’—or even 
a lively stock company,” said Uncle Ben 
drowsily, ‘‘I might go—to sleep. I think 
maybe I—ergh!—will—anyway! 


vir 


OE CADY came early to McRae Inlet, 

storing his saddle in a neighboring tree 
top. He stowed his cargo in the little boat 
and embarked at once. It was not much of 
a cargo, even for a boat as small as Clay- 
ton’s; a plump grub sack, a 30-40 rifle, 
two heavy double blankets, a heavy saddle 
blanket. But it had been ample cargo for 
Cady’s horse when added to forty pounds 


of saddle and a hundred and sixty pounds 
of Cady. 

Joe was no great waterman and made 
but awkward and floundering progress at 
first. But he took his own time, putting 
back and head to it. 

He came into the main lake just where 
Engle Ferry had been; so much he knew 
by reason of the level black headland at his 
left, supporting McRae Crater. There 
could be no mistaking that frowning four- 
square battlement 

Even in such brief experience Joe had 
learned to hold his small craft more or less 
in a general direction, and to maintain a 
decidedly forward motion. By this time he 
might have been ranked fairly as a willing 
seaman. 

He turned up the broad lake and pulled 
sturdily against the slight and almost im- 
perceptible current. Rowing grew easier as 
the boat moved faster; Joe began to have 
time to think of what the great dam really 
meant, and to marvel at so much of new 
and strange in this old valley. 

Once and again he rested his oars to en- 
joy some new beauty or last surprise of 
scroll-saw shore or newborn island. A 
queer feeling came to him as he reflected 
that he must have been rowing for the last 
hour over the old round-up ground by 
Zapato Bottom. 

Again, the lake water was clear. Now the 
water of the Rio Grande had been brown 
too thick for batter and too thin for dough. 
Plainly the mud had settled. Joe wondered 
how long it would take for the settlings to 
fill the entire lake basin, and what provi- 
sion, if any, had been made at the dam for 
drawing off the silt. What had Uncle Ben 
said about deep sluiceways? It would cer- 
tainly be a hard problem. Another thing 
the sand used to blow in and then blow out 
again; but what blew in now would stay in. 
Joe looked over the side, and caught his 
breath. He floated above a still and silent 
forest, far beneath him in the clear depths. 
Leafless and bare it stretched far away 
across the lake floor; at the left he had a 
glimpse of unforgotten outlines, buried 
headland and hill—why,; this was Alamo- 
cita bosque! Cady peered long into those 
deeps, remembering. He straightened up 
at last, shiversome, and resumed his voy- 
agings 

So far, Cady’s attention had been fairly 
halved between navigation and the prac- 
ticalities of wonder and delight. But now 
his thought took up the day’s puzzling 
work. For long he speculated upon the re- 
lations and reactions of surmised explo- 
sives in connection with problematical 
sluiceways of unknown depth; he came at 
last to the sage conclusion that such mat- 
ters had best be confined to the abstract, 
and that a practical demonstration was 
highly undesirable. 

So deciding, he turned his head and saw, 
close on the starboard bow, the shining 
cliff of his rendezvous. 


“Joe, I own up—I was scared! I never 
was scared so bad in my life. I don’t believe 
anybody else was ever scared so bad, not in 
the whole world —or had so good a reason.” 

“You thought we’d waited too long, 
Uncle Ben?” 

“Just that. And when I glimpsed that 
wagonful of murderers coming back after 
all—I want to tell you, I felt good! And 
right then I saw a great light.” 

The boat was anchored in the little cove 
under the cliff. Joe and Uncle Ben sat in 
the shade of a great cedar. A practical ob- 
server, noting the coals of the dying fire, 
the grounds in the empty coffee can, the 
half loaf of bread, and the half slab of bacon 
on a flat stone, the scorched and greasy 
prongs of the two green and fresh-peeled 
mesquite branches beside the fire, might 
well ine glanced at the earnest noon-high 
sun and drawn the inference that here were 
men who had just been eating dinner. 

“Joe,” said Uncle Ben with conviction, 
“‘you and me, we've been a pair of damned 
fools!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!’’ said Joe—jolly tar that 
he was—and knuckled his forelock smartly. 

“Blind, pig-headed, rattle-brained fools!”’ 
said Uncle Ben, encouraged. “‘ We're a dis- 
grace to Engle. We had no right to take 
chances, like we’ve been doing. "Tisn’t as if 
we was young fellows with no families, 
riskin’ nothing but ourselves. No, sir, Joe! 
I reckon we got more families than any two 
men in the world!” 
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Joe nodded a sober assent. ‘All them 
below the dam is ours, just now.” 

“Exactly. We’re responsible for all those 
lives. And here we've been frisking and 
sky-larkin’ round like a couple of kids just 
out of three-cornered pants. Our duty was 
to make Engle Dam safe and not to be 
makin’ grand-stand plays to amuse the 
angels. It’s only by the mercy of God that 
them dachshunds didn’t beat us to it and 
blow up Engle Dam.” 

“But until you actually saw them load 
the wagon with dynamite yesterday you 
were only gue ssing, ” objected C ady. 

“Guessing!” said Teagardner, ‘‘Guess- 
ing! Commodore, when you take your ob- 
servations and figure out your latitude and 
longitude do you ‘just guess’ that you’re 
maybe somewhere about such-and-such a 
place’ . 

*‘Why—no,” said Joe, much impressed 
by this professional argument. “But 
wouldn’t you kind of hate to kill eleven 
men on snap judgment and then find out 
the »y Was innocent?’ 

“No, I wouldn't! You know I wouldn't. 
Not when the innocent men are as guilty as 
them eleven hyenas are. There's fifty thou- 
sand more or less innocent people below 
that dam, if you like. Don’t talk to me!" 

“It was a mighty hard thing to believe,” 
said Joe. 

“You knew it, but you wouldn’t believe 

* jeered Teagardner. ‘‘Do you believe 
it now?” 

“Sure I do. The choice is not left me. 

“Listen to me, then! You remember 
how I bragged what-all I was going to do to 
that gang— make a clean sweep and every- 
thing? Well, that plan is all changed. Our 
business is to keep them from dynamiting 
Engle Dam. We'll row along up to-night 
and let the curlicues go. 

“But and nevertheless, because we've 
played the fool once is no reason for doing 
it again. This place where we are now is 
where we have no right to be. By all good 
rights we should have got ourselves killed 
yesterday. Not us! We wanted to do the 
job with a flourish—-make a full clean-up 
and fix Apgar so he’d have a little time for 
regret. I did, anyway. Pureself-indulgence! 

“But since we are here it would be an 
added folly not to use the advantage we 
have gained by taking a foolish risk. It was 
an unjustifiable risk, but we got away with 
it. As a result we can slip up there to-night 
and find that dynamite, and then hide out 
in easy gunshot. Once we've done that the 
game will be in our hands; we can shoot 
into that boatload of dynamite when and 
whenever we get ready. Once we get that 
far along we will have a rightJto wait. 
It would be a rank shame to Kove all that 
powder wasted. We might just as well lay 
still till we can get pon Huns for a mess.” 

“I’m with you there,” said Joe. ‘I'd 
never get over hating it if we couldn't 
use some of them. And I'll be honest with 
you. It would always grind me if Head 
Devil Apgar was to get plumb clear.” 

**Me too,” confessed Uncle Ben. 

“T wouldn’t want to dynamite Apgar, 
exactly, either,”’ said Joe. ‘‘He deserves to 
know what's going on, Apgar does.” 

“Admiral,” said Uncle Ben, “I'd be 
ashamed to tell vou even half of all the dif- 
erent surprises I’ve planned for Apgar. 
There was one about tying him under the 
rocking stone and wedging it over on him, 
right slow. Too bad! That was to induce 
him to tell who furnished him with all that 
TNT—or whatever it was that he got. Wish 
I knew about that. He brought some of it 
back from those little pleasure trips he was 
always takin’ in his car, [ reckon, Don't 
you forget Bowman, Joe! 

‘I've got him logged, sir, 
tical man, 

**Look, Joe! We'll build a compromise 
about Mr. Apgar. It is not just or fair to 
suffer the inconvenience of being a fool and 
at the same time miss all the compensations 
of it. Am I right? Iam. Then we go up 
to-night and find that powder boat, real 
quiet. It is possible that they’ll set a guard. 
Well, I'll have my old gun in my hand. If 
there’s a guard, then you and me and 
Mister Guard will be done with all our 
troubles at one and the same shemn 2 

‘But if there’s no guard there, then we'll 
be free to consider the case of Mr. Kinny 
Apgar?” 

“Exactly. I certainly would like to give 
Apgar a thrill. Now, listen! Here's what 

(Continued on Page 104) 


” said the nau- 
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Here’s the solution of the shoe question—a 
good looking, fine fitting, thoroughly comfortable 
shoe for everyday wear at $3.50 in men’s and wo 
men’s sizes—$3.00 and $3.25 for youths’ and boys’. 

This durable Top Notch Service Shoe was first manufa 
tured during the war, to reduce living costs, and has proved 
very popular. It is made of an extra fine quality of strong brow: 
duck, with attractive trimmings of black leather. It has an 
extension sole of pure brown rubber, that looks just like a 


leather sole. This sole is springy and waterproof. It takes 


the jar off the spine. It relieves the strain of walking or stand 
ing on hard floors or pavements. It protects the feet on wet 
sidewalks and damp ground. And the extension edge provides 
a means by which the shoe can be resoled. 


Requires No “Breaking In” 


The Top Notch Se rvice Shoe requires no “bre aking a. 
as the pliable canvas quickly conforms to the shape of the foot 
\ double cork insole provides ventilation and makes the sho 
cool and comfortable from the first moment you put it on. It 
is an ideal shoe for workers in factories and stores as well a 
those who work outdoors. It is just the shoe for outings oF 
vacations at the seashore and in the country for tral pi 
camping, etc. Letter carriers, Carpenters, truc kme n, port 
baggage men, street railway employees and many others w 
find it the most comfortable shoe they ever put on their f 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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For Men, Women and Boys 


The remarkable durability of the ‘Top Notch 
Service Shoe is shown by the following letter 
received at our Boston office: 


Gentiemer 

he writer pu Vy ur Top Notch Service Shoe 
Cushing & Bouch New Bedtord, Ma ]l have given the 
tl “ vurauge, nights, where they have bee 
with botl 1 and gas » and plumber work throug 

break the le t 

| Sh t mitor 
Hlar \/ , 


A Great Shoe for Boys 


Boy are very hard on shoes, especially throuvh th 


seasen If your boy has been wearing leather sho 
Service Shoes will save money for you Boys like th 
they are ee cool, comftortabk and good ook 


woman's shoe Is very shape ly and attractive, b 


out the black toe cap and with a stylish, narr 

Pop Notch SETV ICE Shoe S are mace by the manufacturer 
the tamous Pop Notch Rubber Footwear, and ¢! | | ‘N 
Cross on the shoe is your guarante t real worth 1 ser 
Buy a pair of these shoes and see how nflorta 
ng and economical they are If you don’t Know whet 


min yvour town or city, writ u 


NEAPOLI KAN Ciry SAn kt 
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(Centinued from Page 101) 
we will do if their powder yw where I 
think it i it the island I told you about, 
hereinafter referred to as Ship Island. 
Th , where it is, Joe right at Ship 
And I'll tell you wl Yesterday 
noon that wagon got back in camp too 








early to have made two trips to the lake 
left, and too late for just one trip 
They had been ferrying the stuff to Ship 
I land in the little boat—that’s what! Not 
to mention that they wouldn’t dare risk 
mooring the big boat at the mainland. 
Somebody might come along. Mighty few 
does, but there’s a man once in a while 


“And they wouldn't dare bring the big 
boat across to be loaded. Men in a little 
skiff —nobody would think anything of 
that —fishing or just rowing for fun. Nat 
ural enough —never cause a second thought. 


But a big boat—big as an old-fashioned 
ferryboat, likely—that would be different 
A man would want to know. No, sir, that 
big boat was never to be seen. So we'll find 
t at Ship Island. It can’t be any other way 
Now half a mile this side of Ship Island, and 
farther out in the lake, is another little old 
land no bigger than a brick church, a little 
knoll all thick with cedar brush for you to 
hide in. Well, I'll maroon you there, and 
I'll drop down a ways and go ashore, hide 
my boat and myself and try to study up 
frivolities for Apgar 
Your part will be to keep your gun 
sights on that dynamite, and to shoot right 
nto the big middle of it under any of the 
following circumstances: First, if they 





how any signs of casting loose; second, if 
they show any 

igns of suspect- 

ny anything ro 

amiss—like row 
ing over toward 
your island, for 
instance; third, 
any time you 
catch ten of them 
Germans on Ship 
Island at once 
or nine, or eight; 
fourth, any time 
you feel like it 

‘In the big 
meantime if I get 
Apgar where I 
want him, I'll fire 
a shot as a signal 
When you hear 
a shot shoot! 
These fellows are 
busy. They'll 
have no time for 
hooting. If they 
do they'll be 
making a mis 
take, for any 
hot, anywhere, 
will be your sig 
nal. Don't wait 
We'll take no 
more risks, So 
long as we're 
there, unsus- 
pected, we'll give 
Apgar his 
chance till to- 
morrow night at 
quitting time. 
Not another 
minute. When 
you see your 
crowd fixin’ to 
pull ashore for 
the night, don’t 
you wait any 
longer. Blow'em 
to hell! 

“You may 
have to side em, 
Joe We don't 
know how much of that stuff isn’t dyna- 
mite, and we don’t know what else it is 
If it should happen to be all TNT and 
rauch of it, it might stir up a wave to wash 
you off, or drop Ship Island on top of you, 
or upset your own little island—anything. 
It must be powerful stuff if they figured on 
smashing Engle Dam with it But then 
again they was going to use it as a depth 
bomb there, I reckon 

And anyway you size up the contract 
you are getting the short end of it, Joe. 
That is a matter which I would recom 
mend to your particular attention. It may 
most mighty easy mean curtains for little 
loe; but Uncle Ben, he'll be safe ashore.” 

“It is a sailor’s duty,” said Joe fervently, 
‘to obey orders if he breaks owners.” 

Uncle Ben twinkled ‘Your watch be 
low, then. I slept all morning. Once we 
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leave here we get no more sleep till our job 
is done. We've got to make a good job of it, 
my bold mariner. We want to be a credit 
to Engle.” 


*Bos’n,” said Uncle Ben, “wake up! It 
has just struck hell’s belis!”’ 

“Eh! What!” Joe came to his feet with 
a leap. “Anything wrorig?”’ 

“Nary. But this might be your last sun- 
et, and I want to tell you it is some sunset! 
Thought you ought to see it. Take a good 
big look, and then eat-—it’s all ready. Ac 
tion is what I want—action! I haven't 
been so impatient before since I was a Mis 
souri twelve-year-old and laid awake all 
night when Dan Rice’s Circus was coming 
to Joplin 2s 

Cady looked at the flaming magnificence 
in the west, and then turned a slow and 
speculative eye to the north. 

‘Uncle Ben, either those fellows up there 
have gone back to Rocking Horse Camp 
now, or they haven't. If they stay where 
their powder is or if they leave a guard 
there—you and I are done seeing things. 
Get into the boat. I want to show you 
one more thing while the sunlight holds 
out.” 

“But if they should be looking through a 
spyglass and see us?”’ objected Uncle Ben. 
“Only one chance in a million, of course, 
but ” 

“They'd see two men in a boat rowing 
downstream to Elephant Butte. Get into 
the boat. I'll pass up the coffee. The rest 
of the stuff we can eat any time. Bring 
your pack, Uncle Ben.” 
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house. Beyond were corrals, outbuildings, 
fences and long rows of an orchard—long 
rows fading in the dimness. 

“Good God!" said Teagardner. “The 
old Gonzales place! Back water, Joe! Let 
me look. They were fine people, Joe. I’ve 
had a heap of good times here.” 

““Me too. They were sure good people.” 

Teagardner gazed long at that quiet 
house before he spoke again. 

** All lived together —the old man and all 
his sons. When one of the boys got married 
they’d build a new house. Some of the 
daughters stayed here, too, when they mar- 
ried. And grandchildren! This was a fine 
old nest and mighty fine people!” 

‘Uncle Ben,” said Joe soberly, ‘this 
was more like a real home than any place I 
ever saw. It wasn’t everybody just work- 
ing for himself. They was pulling for the 
homestead.” The light died slowly; the 
old homestead dimmed and faded. 

“They were fine people,” said Tea- 
gardner again. “ Let’s go, Joe.” 

“Downstream?” 

“Might as well, while the light holds. 
When it gets dark we can turn back.” 

They drifted down; Joe’s oars dipped 
softly and slowly; and Joe sang—because 
he could not help it—that saddest of all sad 
songs, La Golondrina: 


Mansién de amor! Celestial Paraiso! 
Naci en tu seno y mil diches gocé 

J oy a partir a leianos re gion a 

Do nunca mds, nunca més volveré! 


“It wasn’t a mansion—it. was an old 
adobe,” said Uncle Ben. “And it wasn’t a 
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for a nice clear starry night and an errand 
like ours is something cheerful, like this: 


“The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling, 

For you, but not for me ! 

I hear them angels sing-a-ling-a-ling, 
Their conquering palms I see. 

O Death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling? 
O Grave, thy victor-ree? 

The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling, 
For you, but not for me!” 


vir 

HEY came to Ship Island in a whisper- 

ing midnight; they crept along that 
wavering shore, groping in the shadows, so 
softly that the little lapping waves made 
more sound than they; and in the darkest 
shadow under overhanging trees they 
found the hidden boat they sought. They 
boarded her with infinite caution. Side by 
side they made a snail-like progress to the 
farther end, feeling with probing fingers at 
all they came to—a workbench, barrels, 
boxes, oars, litter, windlasses and several 
coils of wire rope. 

“Here’s the dynamite!’’ announced 
Cady in a subdued voice. ‘‘ There’s a moun- 
tain of it—I can smell it. This is the time 
Engle puts one over on Berlin! And there’s 
no watchman. Even if there should be a 
watchman somewhere up on the island the 
worst he can do is to set off the powder him- 
self and save us the trouble.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you speak up 
natural? No need of keeping your voice 
down. Cap Tuttle told me once,” said Tea- 
gardner complacently, “that a couple of 

these astronomer 

chaps figured out 
| the planet Nep- 

tune, size, home 

and habits, be- 

fore any human 
| eye had ever seen 
| it just by ob- 
serving the re- 
sults of causes 
and reasoning 
from hither to 
hence. I don’t see 
how them astron- 
omers had any- 
thingonus. We 
done discovered 
a boat that same 
way. And we 
got the size and 
shape mighty 
near right too. 
She nearly fits 
the specifications 
of an old sSquare- 
end ferry-boat 
so far as here 
But by cripes! 
My hands report 
that this end is 
the queerest rig 
of a boat they 
ever felt of. 
Strike a match, 
Joe. Let’s see 
what new kind of 
a devil machine 
German science 
has went and 
gone and rigged 
up now.” 

Joe struck a 
match, and then 
several more. 
‘“‘Well, I am 
damned!’’ he 
said. ‘“‘They’ve 
made two boats! 
There’sa big one, 











Was Suddenty Assailted by Fears and Doubts. 


Should He Have Catled Upon the Authorities; 


at Least, the Soidiers Guarding the Dam? 


“I suppose it is too late to quit now,’ 
ssid Uncle Ben doubtfully, as Joe piled 
their slender outfit in the boat. 

“Quit what?” said Joe, pushing off. 

“Doing what I ought not to. Because 
somebody told me to, mostly. Might as 
well keep it up, I reckon. Man born of 
woman,” said Uncle Ben, “is a queer fish.” 

Joe pulled out into the lake vigorously 
for a quarter of a mile. Then he turned 
downstream and shipped his oars. The 
boat drifted gently 

“There!” said Joe, and pointed. Uncle 
Ben looked over the side. A hundred feet 
beneath them, clear seen through the golden 
waters, was a long, low, rambling building, 
with other houses, smaller, clustered near 
by. The doors were open. White trunks 
and branches of two gigantic cottonwoods, 
tall and spectral, stood before the big 





celestial paradise, either. But it was a 
damn sight better thing. It was a home.” 

New Mexican twilights are brief, sur- 
prisingly brief to visitors from colder lands. 
The velvet dusk rushed down upon them, 
the stars blazed out. 

“Port your hellum! Give him the spurs! 
Stand by on the weather brace! Ride him, 
cowboy, you’re doing fine! Sta-ay with 
him! No’th—no’theast by south, three 
points west! 

‘‘All together, my hearties!”’ 

Bawling these masterly commands in 
right seamanly spirit, Joe turned the boat’s 
nose to the north and settled down for the 
long pull. 

‘Your language is singularly superfluent 
and technical, captain,” said Teagardner 
gravely. ‘But you got a damn poor idea of 
a jolly deep-sea chantey. What you need 








Warned, this one we are 
on—a smaller 
one coupled right 

against it behind, with the dynamite lashed 

tight —two or three tons of it. Wait, now 
let me figure on this, Uncle Ben. If you 
can study out what you have never seen | 
ought to be able to get the why and how 
of what I can see. Let me feel round. 

“They've got two big spars running out 
behind the big boat, clear of the water. 
The smaller boat is lashed to them two 
spars; they are to hold up the weight of 
the dynamite. 

“When they get close tothe dam they'll 
anchor—here’s a big homemade anchor 
with three prongs + 

“It’s a grapnel,”’ said Uncle Ben. 

“I don’t know the name of it, but I 
know what it’s for—it’s a grabhook. And 
I had my hands on a little one back 
there--good deal smaller, but the same 

Concluded on Page 107) 
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Present Demand Exceeds 
All Expectations 


HE CALL of the open road has 

added to the unprecedented de- 
mand for the Velie Six. Dealers 
everywhere have received orders for 
more than double the number of 
Velie cars ever built before. All the 
facilities of the Mile of Velie Factory 
are required. Shipments are being made 
to all the open ports of the world. Buyers 
besiege the factory to drive their cars home. 


World-wide recognition of the Velie values 
is responsible for this enormous increase. 
There is universal appreciation of the qual- 
ity in the Velie car; of its beauty, of its high- 
grade features at a low price, and of the 
sincerity and honesty of purpose built into 
every model. 


Make your own comparisons. Try the Velie 
Six for power, for speed, for comfort, for 
dependability—for every quality you re- 
quire in the automobile you buy. You can 
but agree that the Velie Six offers greatest 
values for the price. 


The nearest Velie dealer 
will gladly show you. 


Velie Motors Corporation, Moline, Illinois 
Builders of Automobiles, Motor Trucks andTractors 
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It began its service m 1917, 


| For some materials there is no substitute. 





Such, for instance, is leather for belting. 





1) Its superiority for all the major requirements 
The 


belt shown above, for instance, was trans- 





is Tecognized by transmission experts. 






ferred from one drive to another —length- 





ened by splicing, and cut down 2 inches in 





1 width—an adaptation that is possible only 





with leather. 



















Write for booklet on standardization as applied to belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 


BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This is an SO-inch 3-ply Heart Brand Belt in a Massachusetts paper mill. 
It carries 1100 horsepower. 
transmitting a horsepower a week is $.0045, 


The cost of 


The Test of Adaptability 


The advantages of leather for transmission 
are developed to their maximum in Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series Leather Belts. 


They are that rare thing in business—a highest- 





quality line enjoying the largest sales. Do you 
know of any other brand in any highly com- 
petitive field that combines highest grade 
with biggest sale? Talk that over in your 
transmission conferences. 


————— eS ay 





























GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 















































(Concluded from Page 104) 
shape. . I see! Are there lights on 
the = of the dam, U nele Ben?” 

‘Lights and guards.” 

“That’s it, then,” said Cady. “They 
aim to work their old scow down pretty 
close to the dam, and anchor there. Then 
they cut the lashings on the spars, and the 
little square boat sinks under the weight of 
the dynamite. They've got valves or plugs, 
likely, to scuttle her with. They'll hook 
some of those little wire cables on her first. 
They know just how deep to let her down; 
they’ll lower her down with them wind- 
lasses; the big boat will float her and hold 
the dynamite just as deep as they want it. 
Why, Uncle Ben, this will be the biggest 
depth bomb in the world!” 

“Was to be,”’ suggested Uncle Ben 

“Right you are! Was to be! When this 
craft leaves here she goes as dust! Now, 
let’s see. They'll have the battery wires 
connected up with the dynamite, and that 
little anchor— yes, they might have one of 
those empty barrels fora buoy, or maybe two 
or three with a little platform in between 
they'll fasten their batteries on that, 
anchor it, set their time mechanism to 
going and pile into the boat they’ve towed 
along to row home in. Then they'll turn 
the barge loose and let it drift down to the 
dam, with the dynamite underneath. Or 
maybe they'll have the anchor cable fixed 
with a pulley on the barge, so they can let 
the cable out from the rowboat, and guide 
the barge just where they want it by row 
ing one way or the other till they are ready 
to let the cable slip 

“Or they can tie a knot in the cable to 
jam in the pulley if they don’t want the 
barge to drift into the light. Or a traveler 
That will be it. When they've let the barge 
down as near to the light as they dare 
they’ll send a traveler down the cable and 
jam it in the pulley block. Why, damn their 
eyes, they've thought of everything! They 
couldn’t have a gas engine to work their 
old barge; it would be heard. They have to 
row. They’ve thought of everything. This 
is What they’ve been working on — all these 
windlasses and contrivances. And they're 
not ready yet. They've not got their wire 
repes attached to their dynamite boat, nor 
their battery wires hooked up. They'll be 
here to-morrow. Praise God! I’m sure glad 
it’s my gun that is going to set this stuff off 
to-morrow !"’ 

“I wish it was my old gun,” said Tea- 
gardner, half enviously. “It has been a 
good old gun. Is yet. I half promised 
Apgar to show him some surprising marks- 
manship with it too.” 

“You make a divvy of that grub, take 
your sack and go ashore to entertain 
Apgar,”’ said Joe indignantly. ‘‘I’m the na- 
val authority of this A. E. F., and don’t you 
forget it. You let me have the spyglass, so 
I can see what’s going on here, and I'll 
tend to the dynamite part. You look after 
Apgar and I'll hold down the ten others. 
I can do easy thinking, as I just showed 
you—if I’ve got anything to think about. 
But I'm noways nimble-minded enough to 
play with Herr Apgar if he’s the man that 
planned this job. Let’s go hunt my. island. 
We've got nothing more to do here. 

“There's your old island,” said Teagard- 
ner, when they were out in the clear star- 
light. ‘‘But we'd better change our plans 
again, Joe. Set me ashore and you keep the 
boat—-and keep it about an inch from your 
hand. You may need it. There’s an awful 
lot of that dynamite and stuff—two or 
three tons, I reckon. We don’t know just 
what it may do in the way of an amateur 
tidal wave. 

““Say when,” 
course. 

‘There’s Apgar’s landing, over here,” 
said Uncle Ben. “Drop down about a 
quarter, and you'll see a little point. Any- 
where beyond that will do me.” 

Joe doubled the little cape and drove the 
boat ashore on a shelving bank. Pic king up 
his rifle Uncle Ben stepped out—and im- 
mediately reached back for the boat. 

“Here, this won’t do! Quicksand!’”’ he 
said. He laid the rifle in the extra oar- 
locks, clutched the gunwale with both 
hands, wrenched his feet loose with a violent 

effort. Behind each foot as it came free the 
quic ksand closed with a loud sucking. 
‘Bad stuff!" said Uncle Ben. ‘Near 
lost a boot. You scout along up toward the 
point till you find me a rocky place to land 
on.’ He squeezed by Joe into the stern of 
the boat, so that his weight there would lift 
the bow out of the sand while Joe backed off. 

The rocky place was soon found and 

Uncle Ben disembarked successfully. 


said Joe, and changed his 








“Well—so long, old-timer,"’ said Joe 
cheerfully. ‘I’m off!" 
““Good luck, Joe. So long! 


Uncle Ben sat on a bowlder for a long 
time, a very thoughtful old man. From 
time to time he removed his hat and 
scratched his head. To vary this proceed- 
ing he rubbed the side of his nose vigor- 
ously or twisted his beard. 

The moon rose, a thin sickle. Then Uncle 
Ben bestirred himself briskly, as one who 
has arrived at a decision. He took off his 
boots, tied them together and strung them 
round his neck, first stuffing his socks into 
the boots. He rolled up his overalls, picked 
up gun and grub sack and stepped gingerly 
into the water. 

He turned up the lake, keeping at the 
water's edge; he passed Apgar's landing 
Fifty yards beyond he came to a little sud- 
den cove no bigger than a hall bedroom, 
and hardly as wide. Uncle Ben investi- 
gated, finding that the little cove, a 
bowlder and a clump of half-grown cedars, 
made an ideal covert 

It was for something like this that Uncle 
Ben had been searching. He burrowed 
under the low branches to a satisfactory 
lodging place, and stayed there. 


Dawn came, and the spreading wild 
beauty of the lake; the pageant of the sun 
on San Mateo; the long slow shadow from 
Fra Christobal, blacker and deeper for the 
brilliant sunlight all beyond and all about; 
an enchanted shadow, fresh with an in- 
cense not to be forgotten; the slow sun at 
last 

Long after a wagon came creaking to the 
landing; a water wagon, Kendall’s, carry- 
ing three men besides Kendall: Case, Dor- 
sey and Miller. Close behind followed a 
car, Apgar’s, carrying three men besides 
Apgar: Banner, Baker and Green 

“Now then, off you go! Green, you 
bring the boat back and ride up with Ken- 
dall,”’ said Apgar. “I'll row out after din- 
ner for a final inspection. You fellows 
ought to have everything ready by noon at 
most; then you can sleep till sundown.” 

Apgar turned his car and went spinning 
up the road. Kendall drove into the shal- 
low water, turned the wagon and began 
pumping into the tank. The six others 
crowded into the boat and rowed out to 
Ship Island. An eternity lapsed—almost 
an hour—before Green rowed back from 
Ship Island and climbed onto the wagon. 

The last sound of that wagon’s departure 
died away. Sometime later a branch of 
cedar brush came softly down the lake, 
close to the shore, bobbing gently, drifting 
with the slow current. It would seem that 
the current set in to the shore, for the cedar 
brush drifted against the boat. Had any 
man been there to see—as there was not 
he would have noted that this bobbing 
cedar brush was not one large branch, but a 
number of small branches, lately cut by a 
jackknife and bunched to make a minia- 
ture raft; that along the top of that raft 
lay a very heavy rifle and a very light flour 
sack, together with a leather belt holding a 
fe -w enormous cartridges, and a soft gray 
hat; and would further have noted that the 
rifle was held in position by a wrinkled 
hand. 

Had this aroused curiosity—as might 
have happened—this man who was not 
there might have looked closer and seen 
under the cedar branches a withered and 
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wrinkled brown face and a sprightly eye; 
both appertaining to Uncle Ben Teagardner 

Uncle Ben pushed the rifle into the 
boat, holding it level, so that it barely 
cleared the side, and dropped it gently on 
the thwarts. Belt, hat and flour sack fol- 
lowed. Then he ducked under the boat and 
came up on the lower side 

Sheltered from any possible watchful eye 
on Ship Island Uncle Ben worked up the 
side of the boat to the bank; he crawled, 
belly-flat, and unsnapped the boat’s chain 
from aring at the juniper trees; slowly, cau- 
tiously, he pushed the boat into deep water 
where the slow current caught it and bore 
it away, drifting idly, rocking, dancing in 
the sunlight. The cedar brush followed, 
gay-bobbing, but fell behind because it was 
closer inshore, where the current was 
slower. On that side of the boat farthest 
from Ship Island Uncle Ben Teagardner 
floated peacefully, supporting himself with 
a light hand on an oarlock 


Mr. Kinny Apgar drove his car to the 
landing place at about half past one. He 
leaped out briskly. Then he stared and 
swore. His boat was gone. 

Apgar was furious. Cursing Green for 
carelessness, with a guttural oath quite un 
like our kindly, familiar English speech, he 
set out down the lake shore in search of the 
derelict. A few hundred yards down he 
came to alow rocky cape; and here his face 
cleared, for he saw the runaway boat, 
safely stranded on the farther side of a little 
bay beyond He marched down to the 
beach, still muttering his wrath 

It was sticky going. A little crust of 
ground quivered under his foot. He skipped 
forward lightly; his foot went in over the 
shoe top. Cursing savagely, he lunged 
again. His left foot plunged through the 
crust, calf deep. He tugged to free himself 
His right foot broke through. 

Thoroughly frightened, Apgar went down 
on hands and knees. With a prodigious 
effort he pulled his right foot free. The 
quicksand closed with a sucking gurgle 
His left foot sank deeper. He threw his 
body round in an effort to turn back. His 
foot would not twist He floundered, 
heaved and strained; he felt the quicksand 
quiver and shake under his hands, and rose 
up shuddering. The crust shook to a jelly 
under the frantic thrust with which he rose 
His right foot broke through. He strug- 
gled desperately, sinking deeper with every 
move. 

The quicksand rose above his knees. 

He stood a moment, terrified. Round 
him, in a circle of which he was the center, 
the crust bent and wrinkled to darting 
cracks, to fine radiating cracks with con 
necting ares—cracks which smoothed in 
stantly and darted out again in another 
place, like some horrible animated cartoon, 
flashing always to the same ghastly shape 
of a gigantic spider web. Here and there a 
cfack gaped wide to a horrible mouth, 
square and deep—which quivered an in 
stant, closed with a shuddering gurgle, and 
left no trace. 

Apgar shrieked aloud. He was mid-thigh 
in the quicksand, he went deeper with ever) 
frantic struggle; it was his sinking weight 
which tensed the yielding crust to that 
nightmare web, to those awful gaping 
mouths! 

He turned his distorted face toward Ship 
Island; he fumbled at the revolver at his 
belt. If he could make them hear and 
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understand! They could see him. Baker 
could swim. 

‘Hello there! You seem to be in trou 
ble!’ said a voice behind him 

Apgar’s body whirled. Old Man Tea 
gardner with his long rifle in his hand 
came slowly down a sandy ridge through 
the ragged gap of a mesquite hedge. Apgar 
screamed; tears of relief came to his eyes 
as he pushed the revolver back into the 
scabbard. 

“Oh, thank God! Thank God! I'm 
caught in the quicksands, Teagardner! 
Help me out! Get the oars and the boat 
seats. Hurry! Hurry!” 

“Oh, don’t be so scared,”’ said Teagard- 
ner placidly. He moved toward the boat 
and then stopped, beaming. ‘ You want to 
hear the war news first. Mighty good! | 
got it last night. The French have taken 
Soissons and crossed the Crise River, the 
entire Marne salient is crushed, the Yanks 
are hammering north.” 

*Teagardner! Uncle Ben! Hurry! Help 
me out!” 

‘Why?” said Uncle Ben. He sat down 
on a rock with his long rifle on his knees, 
“Why?” he repeated unemotionally; and 
with the flat and colorless tones came to 
Apgar the stabbing thought which showed 
him trapped and doomed: Uncle Ben was 
supposed to be now in Colorado! His terror 
had forgotten that 

Apgar went white to the lips; his voice 
broke out in a dreadful scream 

‘Almighty God!” 

“God, baby killer? This is late to talk of 
God. Think it over, Apgar!” 

‘For God's sake, Teagardner! 

The sand rose to his thighs. He was 
weeping, raving, cursing, begging. Then a 
new note came to his cracked and straining 
voice. “Is it money you want? Get me 
out! You shall have ten thousand 
twenty —fifty!"’ 

Not for all Germany,” said Teagardner 

“Then, by God, I'll shoot you now!’ 
Apgar clutched at the forgotten gun 

“That would be very curious.” Uncle 
Ben glanced at him indifferently. ‘ You 
might try it. Perhaps after you kill me I'll 
come and pull you out. I don’t think you 
could hit me, but you might as well try it." 
He looked out across the water. “I’m 
pretty old. A year or so more or less won't 
hurt me.” He turned his stern eyes back 
to Apgar and spoke sharply. ‘‘ Well, baby 
killer, why don't you shoot?” 

Screaming hoarsely Apgar leveled the 
gun and fired. The bullet struck between 
Teagardner’s feet 

Teagardner held up his hand 

“T thought so,” he said, and pointed, 
**Look!”’ 

Fascinated, without power to disobey, 
Apgar twisted his head to look 

ith a crash of inconceivable thunders 
Ship Island leaped and shattered in spout 
ing flame, awful lines of red and black 
against a rocking sky. Apgar fel) forward 
on his hands; his revolver dropped; he 
struggled up again, stunned and dazed 
The crashing air, in thousand-volleyed 
shocks, came back from San Mateo, from 
Christobal cliffs 

A giant wave rose from the hissing cal 
dron where that lost island had been. It 
swept down the lake at incredible speed 
the edge of it broke on the rocky cape 
above a white crest flung up in the sky 
overleaped the cape and flooded the little 
bay, buried Apgar for one heartbeat’s space 
and broke to Teagardner’s knees where he 

tood, staring teceding, it swept the boat 
away; while on the broad lake the great 
wave went foaming, roaring b 

The water fell from the little bay in 
white runnels of frot}! Apyar covered hi 
face, moaning 

He was hip deep in the quicksand 

Teagardner stared hard at the litth 
island in the lake and caught at last a 
glimpse of a little boat Joe's boat — tossed 


in the swirl of crossing wave and the flash 
ing of white oars in the u His heart 
leaped with joy at that sight 

Teagardner limped up the slope toward 
the little cape After a few tep he turned 
and called ba 

Apgar, you've pped your gun. You 
hot at the wrong man. You should have 
used your bullet or ourself. Well I’m 
aie eae.” 

Apgar turned wild imploring eyes to him 
You won't leave me here to die like a 
dog! For God’s sake, Teagardner! Have 
pity, nave mere ‘tg 

The mere ou planned!" said Tea 
rard 
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U wae ee Ham! It zs supreme; 


just try 1t once and see what your taste SAYS. 


We're very proud of the mild, delicious 
Havor our Supreme cure gIVes. We believe 
you ll like it, too. 

Only ove cure passes our Supreme Test and 


wins the Morris Supreme Havor-mark. 


Many Morris foods bear this same mark of 
tested goodness. Bacon, sausage, eggs and 


lard; fruits, meats and vegetables in cans. 
Get them into your market basket. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
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This international association of employing printers is serving the 
world of business, on a national scale, 
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wintained at the Chicago he idquarters of hold membership in the | l \. He isa busine ian also, a craitsman ol 
on. Here isastatl of men whose training, experience and record ideals ind proud of the tandards of his Association 
nent entitle them to complete confidence Their judgment 1 Consult the lt r. A. Printer and learn more about this DIRECT 
thods proved, their recommendations practical. They might Advertising service which is yours to com 


experts’ inadvertising and merc! | 
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RUBBING ELBOWS WITH HEINIE 


Continued from Page 4) 


fling abuse, but go to it with fists and feet 
all over the road 

Parental punishment is swift and severe. 

I’ve seen more mothers and fathers clout 
children over the heads in Germany than 
ever before in my life; but fortunately the 
race possesses so much bone above the 
neck that they suffer no real injury. 
After a week of the American régime the 
village priest said to the captain, who was 
billeted in his house next to the old stone 
church: “It is a blessing that you came. 
They were getting out of hand, especially 
the larger boys. You see, their fathers 
being away so long with the army—you 
understand why it should be so. And then 
there is a very dangerous spirit abroad, sir 
Everything is so unsettled that men are 
asking ‘What is the use?’ And they are 
inclined to drift and succumb to anything 
that promises relief from the old order of 
thrift and hard work. That is the first step 
toward Bolshevism. But now they dare 
not indulge in any such tendencies. It is 
an excellent thing that you are here.” 

Of course the priest represents the solid 
conservative element of those who have 
he belonged to the Centrum Party. They 
are glad to see even an enemy in temporary 
control, for disaster threatened their kind. 
What the masses of the people those who 
have not, but must pay the piper—what 
they think of enemy occupation is another 
matter, and I don’t profess to know. How- 
ever, I shall later give some glimpses from 
which you may draw your own conclusions. 


The Burgomaster’s Job 


The Americans control the civilian popu- 
lation through the burgomasters, who prac- 
tically rule the Gemeinder, as their areas 
are called, for these officials exercise the 
lower courts as well as ad- 
ninistering municipal affairs. The burgo- 
master corresponds to the mayor of a 
town in America, except that he has more 
authority and is selected and hired in 

imilar fashion to the secretaries of our 
For example, the 
burgomaster is not necessarily a resident 
of the place when chosen by the town 
he may |} 


powers of the 
’ 


chambers of commerce. 


proved his fitness 
in another comm They y him a 
salary, and he next in authority to the 


council; 















ndrat. The latter is usually a noble or 
belongs to the landed gentry. He governs 
the Are acting under the orders of the 
Regierungsprdsident, who in turn is re- 
sponsible to the Oberprdsident of the prov- 
ince, and he to the central government. 
Most of the castles fit for occupation in 
the Rhineland appear to belong to the 
Landrdte and (ber- 
“nae 


” 


t 


} wer on 

The burgomaster of 
the village of Leute 
rod drew eig! I 
dred marksa year 
the present value of 
the mark that would 
be less than eighty 
dollars—and he 
surely earned every 
cent of it inone week's 
toil after the occupa 
tion. I asked him 
how things were 
going. He replied 
that he wished the 
Americans would stay 
ten years; but he 
looked wan and hag- 
gard when he said it 
Imagine trying to 
carry out all the reg- 
ulations of an enemy 
force in possession of 
your own town and 
at the same tim 
standing well with 
your constituents and 
keeping them under 
control! 

The villagers 
seemed to obey him 
without question 
Whenever the captain 
needed labor for a job 
the burgomaster pro 
duced it. His gangs 
eut wood for the 
Americans; they re 
paired roads; they 
fixed up mess accom . me In 
modations for tl 
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Enjoying an Excursion on the Rhine 


men. In all these matters they displayed 
alacrity and industry; no sullenness or re- 
sentment could be detected. Yet there 
were thirty-five men in Leuterod who had 
served in the boche armies and were re- 
cently demobilized. And their womankind 
made the doughboys’ beds and often volun- 
tarily shined their shoes. 

But life in such places as Leuterod is a 
dreary existence for our men, and Leute- 
rod is representative of the bulk of the 
hamlets in which the Army of Occupation 
is quartered. Just a long rambling street, 
paved with cobblestones; old houses of 
stone, plastered, and with roofs of slate; a 
mill beside the stream; a Gasthaus, a school 
and a church; a municipal bakery, several 
small shops and a smithy — that is Leute- 
rod. 

A sleepy out-of-the-world village, now 
sunk in the lethargy of the crushed. 

They have no electric lights, and fuel is 
scarce. There are no amusements five 
nights out of six. The soldiers are forbid- 
den to mix with the civilian population, and 
they have no means of passing their leisure 
time except to sit round a table in a Gast- 
haus or Wirtschaft and drink watery beer 
or sour Rhine wine. A little of this peace 
soldiering in German villages goes a long 
way; I'll say so! 

Here is a sample letter on the subject 
rom a hard-boiled veteran of the Soissons 
and Argonne battles to his girl in America: 





“Dear Lily: Having nothing better to 
do I will write you a few lines but my feet 
are killing me. 

“Well, kid, if anybody should tell you 
about the fine time what we are having 
over here you tell them to cut out that 
bunk because it ain’t so. I almost wish the 
war was on a I sure do. We put in 
five hours drill every day and a lot of hiking 
back and fourth from the drill ground and 
the sarge is always putting me on some 
detail or another. I done some road mend 
ing and it was fierce and peeling potatoes 
is easier. 

‘You want to know about my health. 
Well, kid, my health is pretty good, never 
better. I weigh twenty pounds more than 
I did this time last year but I ain't got time 
to worry about how I feel because I’m so 
doggoned tired every night that I have not 
the heart to sit round and worry about 
nothing. And my feet are awful sore. It 
was those English shoes I wore coming up 
from Luxemburg. 

“Say there ain’t a thing to do over here. 
You wanted to know what girl I was 
stringing now. Well, kid, I ain't stringing 
any girl because none of the girls around 
these diggings is anything to write home 
about and besides if you look sideways at 
a German girl, a M. P. will grab you and 
then you catch hell. We haven't got movie 
shows or nothing. A a M. C. A. show 
comes out now and again and I hear they 











The First Horse Show the Army cf Occupation Held in Germany 





have all sorts of shows and movie pictures 
in the big towns, but not in this burg. All! 
you do is sit around and listen to the other 
guys bellyache and drink a couple of beer 
may be 

“Well, kid, what is it going to be. I 
want to know weather you are going to 
say Yes or No because if you say Yes, w 
can get married as soon as ever I get bach 

“Well, kid, having nothing more to sa) 
I will close. There is nothing to tell you 
about because the censor will not let us say 
nothing. Well, kid, goodbye for the present 

“Yrs truly 


“ 


“P.S. Let me know right soon weather 


itis Yesor Noso I! can look around. Ha ha.” 


Our soldiers contact the boche men very 
little. Drill and exercises take up most of 
their day, and there are innumerable other 
duties to engage them. T cafés are open 
to them only from five o'clock until nine, 
during which hours no German is permitted 
to drink there, so they have small oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted. 

Leuterod is a tiny place, off the beaten 
track, but its inhabitants are typical of the 
Rhineland agriculturist, and it is a micro- 
cosm of that class. What they think is a 
pretty fair index to the thoughts of rural 
Germany. They were told that the Amer- 
icans in France were only a handful and 
that troops could not be brought over in 
force because of the submarines. They 
found out from returning soldiers that the 
authorities had been lying to them. They 
think that the Americans are terribly strict 
about cleaning up, and that it is utter 
nonsense to take such trouble; but they 
have to do what they are told, because if 
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they don’t the burgomaster Will clap a big 
fine on them. 


A Typical Village 


Though rationed they did not lack muc! 
in food during the war, but they were very 
short of fat 

They felt that they could not have gone 


through another winter of war About 
everything they had was requisitioned la 
fall for their soldiers Ail their spare 


clothing was taken and turned in, to be 
made up for their troops; they had to send 
their wheat and their cattle and horses to 
the city. The villagers maintain that all 
the good food went to the officers and the 
rich people; they were allowed a bare sub 
sistence, 

Forty men went to war from the village 
it has a total population of about three 
hundred and fif Thirty-five returned 

The birth rate did 
not fall off. The men 
came home on leave 
regularly. No special 
effortwas made by the 
authorities to stimu 

late the birth rate; 
they have alway; 

encouraged large 
families in Germany 
Stories to the effect 
that unions without 
marriage were cour 

tenancedand ordered, 
in order that the bir 
rate might be kept uy 
to pre-war figur 


they regard as prep 


Kaiser is far bette 
¢ An ha ( 
Crown Prines 
} ind ip Vv } } 
irs iste 
Price hid cf, 
} ) gt 
They have go 
nee be i 
in half w \ 


formerly 
A republic for Gi 


many? There ire 
me who think 
might be a good tl 
nd le expensi 
tha he old gove 


ment if they could ob 
tain a sound republic 
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Miss Stewart Stewart 
Custombilt V-Ray 


(Posed by Miss Searchlight 


Marilynn Miller) 


The Ten Most Important Acces- 
sories on an Automobile 


The Stewart Institution could have taxed the 
capacity of its large plant with numerous non 
essential ‘“knick-knacks’’ and novelties for car 
owners. But, it preferred to play a BIG part 
in the motoring wor!d's comfort, convenience 
safety and economy The Stewart Big Ten are 
the ten most necessary items of every cars 
equipment 


When you ask for any automobile accessory 
ind find that Stewart makes it, look no further 
It is absolute finality The name Stewart is 
motordom’s safest buy-word.” It is conclusive 
proof that the article must be a better article 
that itis truly “ custombilt ” the exclusive Stewart 
Quality Way to give greater satisfaction, longer 


service and better value 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor'n, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Pon Stewart Speedometer 


$25 a 


Stewart 
Spark Plug Stewart Hub 
One Point Odometer (Heavy type) 
Prices on request 


Stewart 
V-Ray 
Spark Plug 


$] 
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Stewart 
Warning Signal 
Model 151 


$3,25 


Just Out! 


Stewart 
Warning Signal 
Model 114 
Hand Operated 
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iit 2 “Look for the Red Tag’’ When Buying 
By Any Stewart Replacement Parts 
ot The Red Tag identifies genuine Stewart Part 
It protects you against imitations, that can t give 


genuine Stewart Satisfaction. 





The car manufac turer equippe 1 your car with 
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Autoguard ' ' 
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(Continued from Page Iii1 
ce that of the United States: but the 


yority want their former system 
The people who owned big farms had 
l oners of war to work them. These pri 


ners were allotted to them by the govern- 


don’t know what the war will 
st Germany or who is to pay forit. They 


No. they 
believe, however, that America will send 
them food, and they are glad of the presence 
of American troops just now because of the 


danger of anarchy followi gy de feat and 











the overthrow of the German Government 
As for the payment of indemnities and 
reparatior for mate il damage done, they 
know nothing They think, however, that 
if the German prisoners are held in France 
té rebuild the devastated area it will 
yunt to slavery and President Wilson 
ild not pern ich a thing to be done 
The Peace Conferer e, and the tern to 
be Impose 1? A sing ipatl l hown 
ward what transpiring in Pari The \ 
do not appear to have waked yet to the 
fact that the peace tern concern them 
ntimately, and the ire marking time unt 
ill is settled before planning for the future 
Many of them would like to go to America 
some wish to see a Rhenish Republie—pos 
ibly under the delusion that breaking 


iway from the Empire would let them out 
of their share of the costs of the war. The 
Prussian Prime Minister passionately de 
nounced this element the other day as 

rats deserting the sinking ship.” 


The Germans continue to behave with 





docility. Several bloody individual encoun 
ters which have occurred were in the line 
of personal ventures, and in each instance 
Americans were the aggressor About the 


only offenses of which the civilian popula 
, 


tion has been guilty are selling booze to 
the soldiers and trying to sneak into our 


line without pa ‘ A pro perous merchant 
of Coblenz attempted to smuggle a barge 
of cognae into the city; he got a special 

vurt for that Fine for bootlegging ire 


frequent, and their aggregate runs into the 
hundreds of thousands of mark 


A Threatened Strike 


The civilians are required to take out 
irds of identity, similar to those used in 
France during the war With these they 
n circulate anywhere in the area, and 
the circulate pretty freely both to trans 
act business and to visit. The Germans are 

ong on moving about and visiting rela 
tives and friends. Every Sunday or holiday 
the roads are dark with their somber, stiff 
abbath clothes as they walk from one 
vi lage to another Indeed, our colored 
brethren of the South } 








ave nothing on the 
boches in “milling round.” 

In order to go into the neutral zone or the 
territory held by the German forces they 
must ecure passe 
from the G 2 of tl 
Third Army; no divi 
SION passes are issued 
for this. Recently we 
have had case of 
German soldiers en 
deavoring to lip 
througa our patr 
from the other ick 
The orders are to let 
them enter and ther 
irrest them Also 
there have been nu 
merous instances of 
civilians applying for 
passes into the neu 
tral zone who oug! 
to have applied fo 
them to the Frenc} 
British 

Investiga 
vealed that they | 


done so and met w 


tion re 


refusals a careful 
tech Is maintained 


It was soon found 
to adopt an 
yielding attitude in 
the matter of billet 
At first the Amer 
ans were inclined to 
ten to the boche 
leas of this and that 
to why a place 
hould not be taken 
over for our men 
(if nerally the argu 
ment was that the meuneen 
building was a school 
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orachurchinstitution. Wespeedily learned 
that they often misrepresented 
Many a building remained unused after 
being struck off the list of billet possibilitic S, 
so now the billeting officers decide accord- 
ing to their own information and judgment. 
regard is paid to the needs of the 
chool children, but that excuse no longer 
very building the Germans wish 
Besides, why should an Amer- 
oldier suffer discomfort 
German comfort should not 

Early this year a strike threatened in a 
bottle factory in one of the American towns 


As soon as he learned of the 
matter the captain in charge of civil affairs 
in this district sent for the local union met 


the interior of Germany 
don’t. go in the American territory,” 
T captain was formerly 


treat with your employers here, but I won't 
permit any sympathetic strikes.” 

The union leaders admitted that an agree 
till in force by which they were 
bound until June, but the strike had 
1, so what could they do? 
stop it?” they asked. “‘ Will you arrest 














American Sotdiers on Sentry Duty in Germany Inspecting a Cartioad of Meat 


“Not at all. Not at all,”” answered the 


captain suavely. “I'll merely start with 


the president and secretary of the union, 
and throw them in the brig.” 

The president and secretary gazed at 
ach other; then they bowed and withdrew. 
There was no strike; all was serene. 

In another community some of the in- 
habitants had a grudge against the burgo- 
master and sought to embarrass him by 
neglecting to clean up their yards and 
streets when he was ordered by the Amer- 
ican commander to have the work done. 
The situation was explained to the captain. 
tesult—the offenders were fined and put 
to work mending roads under American 
supervision. Their sentences ran five to 
twenty-one days; and that town is now as 
clean as a new pin Every month the 
officers in charge of civil affairs in the Amer- 
an area hold conferences with the burgo- 
masters, at which they talk over labor and 
food conditions These offic ials never give 
the slightest trouble. The same cannot be 
said of some of the Landridte, who have 
adopted a high tone and have frequently 
put in complaints that proved to be not 
only unjustified, but were worded offen- 
ly. Perhaps that is because a Landrat 
is usually a personage— frequently a noble- 
man 

The Landrat of Montabaur tried it. In 
return he received a peremptory order from 
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the general in command that in future he 
should present himself in person to the 
officer in charge of civil affairs whenever 
he wanted to state a grievance, and that 
no such communications as he had been 
sending would be permitted. A Landrat 
controls a district of about fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 

The boches are now baiting the neutral 
zone to attract American soldiers. Their 
military command is not a party to these 
tactics, but civilian men who have goods to 
sell, and loose women, are bending strong 
efforts to entice the doughboy and his 
francs across No Man’s Land. 

Statement of Private , Company G, 
26th Infantry: ‘There was a masquerade 
ball in Elze, Germany, that continued for 
about four weeks in February and the first 
of March. It was held every night in one 
of the three dance halls. American soldiers 
were invited to these balls; on an average 
about twenty men attended every night 
There were both men and women at these 
dances, and they were very glad to have 
the Americans with them. 

“The civilians, both men and women, 
are very friendly with the soldiers and seem 
very glad to have them. In fact, the people 
invited the soldiers over, and some have 
walked out to meet the soldiers and lead 
them round the German patrol. The civil 
ians stated that they had rather have the 
American soldiers in the town than to have 
their own, and often asked when the Amer- 
icans were coming over to take charge 

“Only once was there any trouble, and 
that was when two soldiers got drunk and 
were cutting up. Then policemen came in 
and cleared the house, but did not put the 
soldiers under arrest.” 


The Craving for Chocolate 


“The last big dance was about March 
fifth. It lasted two days and nights. Girls 
came over and invited American soldiers to 
come over. There were about forty soldiers 
that attended the dance the night before 
the last one. At this time several German 
soldiers attended these dances—and there 
was no trouble whatsoever.” 

A major of infantry reported to the com- 
manding general of his brigade. “It is a 
regular Sunday occurrence for a consider 
able number of girls to come down to the 
barrier in front of Bilkheim and make over- 
tures to the American soldiers. Chocolate 
seems to play an important part in the 
fraternizing which results, and numerous 
invitations extended to the soldiers to visit 
these girls carry with them a request for 
chocolate. Apparently that is all that is 
necessary to insure a welcome reception.” 

He said it! A bar of chocolate will go 
farther with the girls over here than would 
a high-power 1d automobile back home 
Before the orders against fraternizing were 
so rigidly enforced 
there were soldiers 
who no more thought 
of stirring abroad 
without a cake of 
chocolate than you 
would of going down- 
town without your 
hat. That was one of 
the things the Ger- 
mans were denied 
during the war, and 
now it is beyond 
money value 

The neutral zone is 
ten kilometers wide 
We have barriers 
along the boundary 
of the American area 
and outposts to guard 
them and_ prevent 
anybody from going 
through who is not 
entitled to do so 
Properly stamped 
passes must be pre- 
sented by civilians 
who travel to and fro 
on business; no sol- 
diers are supposed to 
cross the zone, except 
an officer now and 
again who has some- 
thing to take up wit} 
theGermancommand 
er on the other side 

The boches patrol 
this neutral strip. We 
have patrols along all 
the roads of the 








Muteteers of an Infantry Suppty Train Watering Their Charges in the Rhine 
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HE superior difference in the 

Liberty appearance is as pro- 
nounced as the superior difference in 
the quality of its performance. 


Your impulse will be to accept the 
Liberty without reservation on the first 
ten minute ride. 


Hundreds have done that, and have 
found their satisfaction deepened with 
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every added day's experience. 


If you could talk with half a dozen 
Liberty owners, in addition, there could 
be no doubt of your decision. 


They would corroborate, in most con- 
clusive terms, your Own impressions 
of the in-built quality of the Liberty, 
and dwell upon the continued ease and 
comfort for owner and driver. 
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American boundary, but until recently 
they did not overstep the limits. The task 
of turning back trespassers on German ter- 
ritory was left to the Germans 

A ppare ntly they were indifferent or very 
ix, for American soldiers have been evad- 
ng the patrols for weeks in considerable 


imbers. No fraternizing is allowed in the 
towns where our troops are quartered, so 
tine sneak out to the towns across No 
Man's Land, into towns such as Limburg, 


Elze and Nieder Hada- 
where they are to buy cognac 
and schnapps, and mingle with the girls. 
From the evidence available most of these 
places are wide open. So now our patrols 
lso scour No Man’s Land 

One night seventeen men start d over in 
a truck. They happened to bump into a 
patrol of fifty boches, however, who placed 
them under arrest, kept them locked up for 
the night, and then returned them to their 
organization. But those who slip across on 
foot, singly or in pairs, usually contrive to 
get safely through the zone 

Several serious clashes have resulted. In 
one, which occurred at Nieder Hadamar, a 
German guard and a civilian were killed, 
and one of the two Americans engaged in 
the affray was very seriously wounded by a 
shot from his companion’s automatic, in- 
tended for a boche who was trying to pre- 
vent them from running away. None of 
the enemy fired. It was simply another 
killing inspired by booze; and the booze 
had been sold to our men by Germans in 
the American area in spite of strict orders 
against it. A deal of bootlegging is going 
on in this man’s army. The boches seem 
willing to risk imprisonment and fines for 
the profit in selling cognac at fifty marks 
the quart and schnapps at twenty. 

An amazing phase of the Nieder Hada- 
mar incident is that the population of the 
town displayed no resentment. We sent 
officers next day to investigate. The Ger- 
mans treated them with perfect courtesy; 
the burgomaster and other civilians even 
behaved apologetically. There wasn’t a 
hostile note in the entire day's proceedings, 
and apparently they regarded the killing 
as merely an unfortunate affair incidental 
to military occupation, which must be ex- 
pec ted and, therefore, ought to occasion no 
surprise or hard feeling 

The attitude of the German officers in 
control of the zone was different. They 
showed no hostility, but neither did they 
unbend in the slightest from a perfect re- 
What information the Americans 
needed was readily given, but the Germans 
went no farther to aid them 

The adjutant of the 
young Prussian--was moved to condemn 
the tactics of his countrymen. Said he to 
Capt. D. E. Ackers: “IT cannot understand 
the behavior of our people. They are sell- 
ing stuff to your men; they welcome them 
here. That is because your soldiers 
have so much money to spend; their pay 
weems like riches compared to the pay of 
the German soldiers. Consequently they 
receive them gladly. But they should not 
do so. The French did not act that way in 
the territory we occupied.” 


Westerburg, Salze, 
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serve 


zone— a dapper 


over 


A Unanimous Sentiment 


All sorts of merchandise and liquors, and 
even food, have been imported into the 
towns on the German side of the neutral 
strip in the hope of selling them to the 
Americans. One can buy eggs over there 
for sixty pfennigs each — about five cents 
whereas they cannot be had under ninety- 
five cents a dozen in the American area. 

We had expected rows of this descrip- 
tion. The wonder is that they were so long 
delayed and have been so few in number. 
With nearly three hundred thousand men 
in enemy territory nobody ought to be 
surprised or made apprehensive by a few 
mix-ups. Military occupation is always 
attended by such, and even in a friendly 
country the presence of troops invariably 
provokes fights between soldiers and civil 
ians, due to the indiscretion of individuals. 

We looked for troubles of this kind to 
occur immediately after our arrival in the 
Rhineland in December, but nothing hap- 
pened; we made sure there would be clashes 
of some kind, somewhere, in January; * but 
that month rolled by; and so did February, 
and still everything was as calm as a Scotch 
Sabbath. It was pretty nearly as dull, too, 
which accounts for the boys’ going A. W. 
QO. L. into the enemy zone 

For you cannot keep men from mingling 
with the population among which they find 


themselves. Not all the orders in the world 
will accomplish it Man is a gregarious 
animal, and it is against human nature 

more especially the American brand—to 
remain aloof. Yet this man’s army has not 
been permitted to mix at all with the Ger- 
mans; if a soldier did, it constituted frater- 
nizing and he was liable to punishment. 

The English and French have no such 
regulations; or if they do they are not 
enforced. One can go anywhere in either 
area and see scores of French and English 
soldiers wandering contentedly about with 
girls on their arms. But our men must 
herd by themselves. It is not so hard on 
the officers, for they have frequent dances, 
with Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross women 
and nurses from the hospitals to remind 
them they are four thousand miles from 
home. 

The need of brightening the doughboys’ 
enforced stay in Germany is rendered acute 
by his homesickness. He is pining to get 
back to the “‘ol’ U. S.””. Right now there 
isn’t a man in the Army of Occupation who 
does not say “Let's go home! What're we 
staying over here for, anyhow—to collect 
the other fellow’s bills? What do we care 
about making Russian bonds good, or tak- 
ing charge of Armenia or Poland? Let’s 
get out of here and let these people settle 
their own troubles. First thing we know 
Uncle Sam will be in way over his head. 
They’re pulling his leg. The whole bar- 
gain’s one-sided. Why should he try to 
daddy the whole world? The war's over. 
We were willing to fight as long as there 
was fighting to do, but nix on this police 
stuff. Let’s go home.’ Many of the higher 
command, who have had a close-up of the 
European situation since our entry into the 
war, concur in this view. 


Praise for the Army 


One day in March General Pershing was 
reviewing a famous division, whose morale 
is as high as any in the A. E. F. Yet their 
homesickness cropped out. He was making 
a speech to a number of officers and men 
who had been decorated; meanwhile eight- 
een thousand men waited in the vast 
natural amphitheater where the review was 
held, with nothing to do. They could not 
hear the general, and they had been on the 
ground five hours. So presently a yell of 
inquiry went up from somebody in the 
horse transport about chow. The cry soon 
changed to “‘We want togo home!" It was 
swiftly taken up; it spread and spread, and 
grew and swelled, until the slopes were 
echoing to a deep-throated chorus of ‘“* We 
want to go home!”’ Even the machine-gun 
mules started to bray, as though in sym- 
pathy. <A bugle stilled the tumult, and 
when General Pershing finished his speech 
the boys gave him a thundering cheer, for 
everybody in this man’s army knows that 
the “Old Man” is just as anxious to get 
them home as they are to go. 

Don't jump to the conclusion that inci- 
dents such as this and the few clashes in the 
neutral zone are symptomatic of a lack of 
discipline in the army, for there has never 
been finer discipline in any forces than 
obtains among the Americans. It has sur- 
prised everybody, none more so than our 
own officers. Europeans were persuaded 
that our system of government and habits 
of thought and personal liberty would make 
rigid discipline impossible; most qualified 
observers in the United States thought the 
same; instead of which, American troops 
submitted to a discipline as stern as the 
Prussian, without a murmur. That was 
because they had set out to win this war 
and were prepared to make any sacrifices 
to do it. 

Time and again I have seen our soldiers 
endure preventable hardships and losses. 
They grumbled of course—I have yet to find 
any ‘gallant lads singing as they toiled in 
the mud,” which was the word picture of 
certain English correspondents at a time 
when those same brave men were doggedly 
holding on for dear life— but it is a soldier's 
privilege to grumble, and he is usually doing 
it, no matter what the circumstances; but 
the boys figured that blunders and hard- 
ships and blood and sudden death were 
part and parcel of the job and must be 
endured as well as might be—so they kept 
going 

A British peer 


Lord Burnham—and a 


brigadier general were visiting the Amer- 
ican area not long ago in company with 
Maj. Gen. E. F. McGlachlin, Jr., U. S. A 
They both remarked on the innumerable 
evidences of fine discipline they encoun- 
tered 


on the manner in which the men 
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snapped to salute, on the clean towns, 
tidy kitchens, the neat appearance of the 
soldiers, the condition of their equipment, 
and the positively horse-show state of the 
transportation and animals. 

“I have never seen finer,’’ remarked the 
Englishman. “I have heard American 
officers say that they do not expect the sort 
of discipline required in some European 
armies, but from what I have seen of your 
troops they have a stricter discipline than 
any.” 

One of the enemy paid a similar tribute. 
Prince Karl, of Hohenzollern, lieutenant 
general and commander of the 38th Land- 
wehr Brigade, with a record of thirty-two 
years in the army, declared that in all his 
experience he had never found soldiers 
better disciplined than the Americans. 
Here in the small towns we occupy, the 
boches assert that American discipline is 
more rigid than their own. 

The Spartacans have been intermittently 
active in the American area, but their 
efforts to stir up revolt were nipped in the 
bud. That they could have succeeded to 
any extent, even if permitted a free hand, 
is extremely doubtful, for that species of 
insect propagates among the shiftless and 
hungry, and there are few of either class 
among the inhabitants of the Rhineland. 
The food situation is not acute in these 
provinces, and the reports on unemploy- 
ment reveal a surprisingly favorable state 
of things, considering the short lapse of 
time since the armistice. The people are 
industrious and thrifty, therefore inclined 
to be conservative and lovers of order; 
Spartacan and Bolshevik ideas cannot gain 
much headway among them. 

About a fortnight ago the G2 of the 
Third Army began to receive disquieting 
reports anent Spartacan activities. They 
threw out a dragnet and gathered a few 
suspects. One day among a gang of labor- 
ers requisitioned for road building an agent 
of the Intelligence Section heard a man 
say: ‘Well, we'll see whether they treat 
us all right. If they don’t we'll give them 
some of the same medicine we gave Berlin.” 
An M. P. took that boche in charge and an 
interrogation developed the existence of a 
definite plot. 

Last Sunday night a wave of unrest was 
plainly discernible in Coblenz. Many of 
the Germans got pleasantly jingled, as 
though in preparation for a big event. 
Evidently a coup was planned. 


The Trouble: Makers 


The big event started off with the arrival 
of a Spartacan leader from Berlin. He 
arrived in the station all right, about eight 
o'clock, but his next stop was the brig; 
and with his arrest the incipient troubles 
flattened out. The Spartacan was fright- 
ened half to death. He was certain in his 
own mind that he would be stood up against 
a wall, as some of his fellow conspirators 
had been in the capital, so he sought to gain 
immunity by making a clean breast of it. 
From the lists of names he gave, the In- 
telligence Section was able to pick up a 
horde of disaffected agitators—among them 
being a number of German employees in 
the Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross places. It 
is next to impossible to prevent such per- 
sons from being “planted,’’ and neither 
organization was guilty of carelessness. 
Also, the American agents made a drag of 
certain sections of the city of Coblenz and 
brought to light a quantity of machine 
guns and rifles and hand grenades. All 
weapons were supposed to be turt.ed in to 
the authorities immediately after the Third 
Army occupied this territory. 

The Spartacans also tried to hold a 
parade; parades are their pet weapons of 
agitation. 

“Certainly you can hold it,” they were 
informed by the American officer who con- 
trols civil affairs; ‘‘only I feel sorry for 
those in the front ranks. Our machine 
guns will shoot through five men.” 

There was no parade. 

As for any danger Bolshevik and Sparta- 
can propaganda might hold for our troops, 
it is held to be nonexistent. The boches 
publish certain newspapers whose sole 
purpose is the dissemination of “news” 
calculated to stir up trouble among the 
enemies of Germany. To an American of 
ordinary intelligence the stuff contained in 
these newspapers appears grotesque; much 
of it is silly; its aim would be apparent 
to a child. Consequently the authorities 
have not prohibited the circulation _ of 
German newspapers in. our area, though 
the French requested that it be done. The 
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reply given them was that they were not 
regarded as a menace to American morale. 

Well, the days go by, and the Army of 
Occupation appears to be no nearer home. 
That they are living at the expense of the 
Germans is meager comfort—we hear that 
all the cost of occupation is being met with 
promptitude. 

Meanwhile, the Germans with whom our 
men rub elbows daily seem to be reconciled 
to the presence of the Americans. Among 
the well-to-do is discernible a feeling of 
security and relief. These be parlous times 
for the old order in Europe, and last fall 
no man of property knew what was going 
to happen. With the coming of the Third 
Army this class and the masses of sober, 
solid, hard-working agriculturists and me- 
chanics were assured of protection. 

The eagerness of the boches to learn 
about America is almost pathetic. In the 
billets, where there is no one to prevent the 
doughboys from talking with them, they 
will sit by the fire and listen for hours to 
the soldiers telling of the glories and joys of 
that land of prosperity and hope and ideals. 
And take it from me, the picture loses 
nothing in the word-painting, either! The 
boches just sit in wondering silence, some- 
times glancing at one another half doubt- 
fully, yet with a wistful credulity. And 
then the contrast of their own plight strikes 
them, and they sigh. 


A Strong Directing Force 


It wouid be well to take with a grain of 
salt much of the news that comes out of 
Germany. Her food shortage is only com- 
parative, and a better distribution would 
go far toward correcting it. You cannot 
travel much in this country without sensing 
a hand on the reins still. Somewhere there 
is a power that is keeping the bulk of.the 
German people in the straight road. De- 
spite all their surface troubles you can feel 
a strong directing force in the nation. 

What it may be I do not pretend to say. 
But there have been many significant 
happenings. In the stream of denunciation 
that followed her defeat, who has yet heard 
a German leader denounce the Kaiser or 
attempt to fasten the responsibility on 
him? They have risen in their places to 
peel the hide off Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff and all the military caste; they have 
charged the former ministries with every 
perfidy and blunder of which humankind 
is capable; but in all the mass of criticism 
one cannot find an attack on the German 
Emperor. Why? Are the orators and 
pamphleteers afraid of a comeback that 
might be disastrous for them? 

Instead of attacks one reads daily 
tributes in the German press, in the form 
of resolutions or memorials presented by 
some body or other, to the services of the 
House of Hohenzollern to the Empire. On 
the Emperor's birthday the Reichsbote 
started an address of homage to him in 
Berlin, which received 436,912 signatures. 
It was sent in thirty-seven volumes to the 
Kaiser in his Dutch retreat. 

The retention also of several of the old 
ring in positions of importance and control 
in the central government casts a doubt 
on the genuineness of their republicanism. 
The boches are still believers in military 
power and might. That fact sticks out all 
over them. Their children are forever 
parading in uniform or playing at soldier; 
we have had processions of schoolboys in 
the field gray of the German soldier march- 
ing through our towns to fife and drum. 
The practice was stopped, but the spirit is 
still there. 

All of which makes us believe that if the 
boches perceived a chance to regain their 
old military prestige they would rise to it 
as one man. You could not beat or crush 
this spirit out of them. That remedy has 
been tried repeatedly in history, and failed. 
The only solution is education, and it will 
require a couple of generations to eradicate 
the poison from this breed. 

In the meanwhile what of their form of 
government? Any man who predicts in 
these times is on a par with a weather 
prophet in Texas, but it would not sur- 
prise me to wake up some fine morning to 
learn that the adherents of the Hohen- 
zollerns had sprung a coup. Not until the 
storm has blown over; not until peace is 
signed and order restored of course 
because the Hohenzollerns and their ilk 
play it-safer than that; but I am firmly 
convinced that so long as the Kaiser is 
permitted the immunity he now enjoys the 
prospect of a return to his people consti- 
tutes a real menace. 
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MILLION and a quarter owners of motor cars all over 
the world depend on the Auto-Lite to start, light and 
ignite their cars. 
So reliable has the Auto-Lite proven in this widespread 
use that a constantly increasing number of car buyers demand 
this equipment. 
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As a result manufacturers of better grade cars are more 
and more including Auto-Lite in their specifications. 

This demand obligates and encourages us to make the 
Auto-Lite everything that owners and manufacturers have 
come to expect. Insist upon the Auto-Lite System on your 
next car. 
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AT just one of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes and you'll discover why so many 
hundreds of thousands of people will have 


no other. 


First you get the favor— 
itable Kellogg’s flavor, 
genuine goodness 
Then you get the taste—a rich, real 


ness and 


quality. 


the distinctive, inim- 
with a lurking sweet 


that tell of 


taste that gladdens the appetite and begins 


to satisfy hunger. 


Then you notice the texture of the flake—it’s 


a food; 


it has the body that proves it has 


been properly and carefully prepared. 


° * > 


FTER you have eaten just this one flake, 
you find yourself with a pleasant longing 


for more; 


your nerves of taste 


are telling you 


that you have just eaten something that was 
not only good for you, but which you honestly 


enjoyed. 


a complete food, 


cream and a little sugar, why 


You will convince yourself that Kellogg’s is 


without cream and sugar. 
That is the reason why it is so very good with 


it is such a 


favorite with fresh or canned berries and fruits. 


The secret of all this is the Kellogg method. 


° 
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ND a part of the credit is shared by the 


Kellogg wax-tite package, 
you the flakes with their oven-freshness un- 


changed, 


which brings 


so that you can almost detect the 
tempting aroma drifting from our oven doors. 





You may as well have the choicest. Ask your 


grocer for Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, with 


W. K. Kellogg’s signature on the package. 
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conquered folk who—when they were con- 
querors a half century ago—did not hesitaie 
to demand billions of franes. Her news- 
papers refer constantly to the indemnity, 
it is placarded all the time in the political 
posters upon her blank walls and her hoard- 
ings. And no stories of dissatisfactions in 
Berlin which may upset a recognized Ger- 
man Government and so even yet prevent 
the payment of such an indemnity can 
shake France from her dreams. But in the 
meantime she is quite willing—or is it that 
some of her wise r leaders are beginning to 
awe ike to the Cire possibilities of the situa- 
tion?—-that the sums she pays for dyestuffs 
should be credited upon the indemnity ac- 
count. Which in turn means that she might 
at least be sure of a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of franes. 

And yet, time passes. The Peace Con- 
ference drags its stately and melancholy 
way across the stage of history. Weeks 
pass, months pass —and no peace is signed — 
and all the while the cotton mills of Lille 
stand idle. 

So far we have seen but one side of the 
situation. In all fairness let us turn about 
and see the French side of it. It is simple. 
In a word or two it reduces itself to the 
problem of exchange—to the value of the 
france. And that is a problem of intense and 
vital importance to the people of France. 
Her entire future may be bound up in it. 
No wonder that she is fearful of making 
mistakes; of taking steps that may cause 
her almost irreparable damage. The French 
have never been a particularly foolhardy 
people, and in this precarious problem of 
exchange they are taking no chances what- 
soever, 


France in a Franc Panic 


In the days before the war the france had 
a fairly fixed and even value of twenty cents 
in our currency, just as the mark and the 
shilling were worth twenty-three or twenty- 
four cents. In the course of the war the 
france dropped in value; at one time it took 
five and three-quarters frances to buy an 
American dollar. Then when it looked as if 
the value of the frane was about to drop still 
lower the financial powers of the Allies 
stepped into the situation and put a peg 
in the value of the English pound and the 
French france. With the advice and consul- 
tation of Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance, it was arranged that 5.45 franes 
should make the dollar. And at that arti- 
ficial and maintained figure it remained 
until the signing of the armistice and some 
months after. Then the peg was taken 
out— it was an expensive peg to the Amer- 
ican banking interests that held it in—and 
the franc as well as the English pound ster- 
ling began to sink to a new low level in com- 
parison with our dollar, which to-day has 
become the world’s standard of money 

The English took the situation stoically. 
It is their way; and they knew their great 
financial strength—that out of their twenty 
billions of foreign investments less than 
four billions had had to be sacrificed to 
meet their part of the huge cost of the war. 

Not so with the French. They were 
seized with panic. To put the matter more 
exactly, they were seized with a franc panic 
several months ago; which was the real 
reason for the absolute interdiction against 
so many of our American products, which 
did not go into effect until close to the be- 
ginning of the present year. Up to that 
time it merely had been a question of 
tariff—though a pretty stiff tariff at that. 
Still, we of America are hardly the ones to 
complain of the tariff walls of other lands. 

“We cannot let the value of our franc 
dropstill further,” shrieked France. ‘‘ There 
are too many of them already in alien lands. 
We shall have to cease buying in other 
countries—at least until we are in a posi- 
tion to help maintain the exchange by a fair 
outgo of exports from our own factories. 
Put the barriers up against all importa- 
tions.”” 

And up they went. 

Apparently it was useless to call the at- 
tention of France to certain difficulties in 
the situation, to say nothing of some rather 
glaring inconsistencies. For instance, for a 
nation to increase its exports it must have 
man power to make them; and France has 
lost terribly of her man power. A million 
and a half of her men are dead—an equal 
number of men and women practically in- 
capacitated through the disease which has 





followed in the wake of the war. She is de- 
mobilizing her army very slowly indeed, 
She cannot afford to do otherwise. For re- 
member that of the great Allied nations 
France stands closest to the great black 
state of Bolshevism. Almost literally she 
sits upon the lip of the civilized world and 
knows that beyond the Rhine lies increas- 
ing anarchy, and looks at the ruins of 
Chateau-Thierry —too uncomfortably near 
her beloved Paris—and then decides to 
keep the army on the job a little while 
longer. Who can blame her? 

Yet it does seem a little inconsistent 
when she tells you that she wants to export 
the fine Lille cotton, that she wants to set 
her great empty idle mills of her own Low- 
ell at work and then refuses, even on the 
ground of maintaining her exchange, to 
admit our spinning machines, though she 
admits that she possesses neither a factory 
nor plans nor men nor capital for the pro- 
duction of spi nning machinery. Yet - 
can those mills spin without the spinning 
machinery? And if the mills refuse to spin, 
how can they send out the cotton cloth 
which will bring in the dollars in trade to 
help carry France’s great problem of ex- 
change. 

I give it up. So do the members of the 
American Loungers’ Club in the big hotels. 
And so even does the American Chamber of 
Commerce over in the Rue Tait bout, though 
Judge Berry, its patient secretary, has 
made it almost his whole effort of late to 
keep the discouraged American business 
men in Paris—in hopes that the situation 
may yet be adjudicated. 

It has been suggested that as a compro- 
mise and an amendment the French nation 
return to the plan that was in existence 
almost up to the very end of 1918—the 
importation of certain commodities, partic- 
ularly those which France is not herself ca- 
pable of producing, and under heavy impost 
duties. Under this plan, which sprang into 
effect at about the beginning of the war, 
the dealers in some certain single form of 
commodity would form a syndicate, which 
would maintain in New York or elsewhere 
here a comptoir d'’achat, or a sort of com- 
munity buying desk. This official buyer 
would make his purchases very much as the 
single buyer purchased the wheat or some 
other great commodity for our own Gov- 
ernment, and would see to it not only that 
the market prices were adhered to, but that 
the stuff was promptly shipped across the 
Atlantic. 


Syndicate Buying 


Not that this plan did not have its dis- 
advantages, and very serious ones indeed. 
For instance, there is in the city of Paris a 
local representative of an American con- 
cern which has a world-wide reputation in 
the manufacture of drills and other machine 
tools. Its Paris man was a member of the 
syndicate for his trade, and through it last 
August ordered a good-sized quantity of 
tools from one of the concern's factories in 
this country. In accordance with the plans 
of the syndicate he deposited with it one- 
quarter of the amount involved in the 
transaction, for he was ¢ ompe lled to buy of 
his own concern here just as if he had been 

a French wholesale merchant. That quar- 
rd payment came to a tidy sum; some 
700,000 francs. The French representative 
paid it without criticism. He merely asked 
that the transaction be hurried through. 
France, still racked day by day by war, 
stood in desperate need of machine tools. 

“Tt shall have expedited attention,”’ the 
comptoir d’achat replied to him. 

It did. There must have been expedited 
attention, after the request and the fee of 
two per cent of the gross amount of the 
transaction, which goes to the comptoirs 
d’achat. At least there must have been 
something, for it took from the middle of 
last August until the eighteenth of Febru- 
ary last to make and complete the transac- 
tion and set the tools down in Paris. In the 
meantime, the French representative of our 
American concern had all but gone crazy. 

Yet with all its faults—and this incident 
is only one out of many — the syndicate plan 
is vastly to be preferred to no entrance what- 
soever for American goods; to going from 
one shop after another in Paris for Amer- 
ican phonograph records, or camera films, 
or tooth paste, and finding that there is 
none in stock nor likely to be for a long 
time. The stupid little shopgirls back of 
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the counters will not tell you the reason 
why. Perhaps they do not know it. But 
the real reason is nothing less than the in- 
terdiction order that the French put in 
effect but eo or four months ago; the 
twentieth of January was the exact date. 

It is incredible that such an order was 
ever permitted to go into effect. It is in 
credible that it has been allowed to remain 
in force so long a time. Even as this is be- 
ing written—in Paris, in the last days of 
March—Herculean efforts are being made 
to have it removed, and the heayy impost 
duties—which with the de luxe taxes will 
give France a large income at the very 
time she most needs it—substituted. So 
far these efforts have been rewarded with 
no success whatsoever. Klotz, the Minis- 
ter of Finance; Loucheur, the Minister of 
Reconstruction; and Clementel, of Com- 
merce—together stand like a human Ver- 
dun against the removal of the order. When 
a Frenchman stands he stands indeed. 
Firmness is hardly the word by which to 
describe the quality. 


A Banker’s Comment 


To Americans who demand the reason 
why, these men give but one answer—the 
necessity for maintaining the franc. Seem- 
ingly they still fail to realize that sooner or 
later—and far better sooner than later 
the franc must stand entirely upon its own 
feet. Already it has begun so to stand; and 
probably will grow in its strength. 

For France is far from poverty. True it 
is that she gave generously of her strength 
and of her “aaa h toward the winning of 
the war—according to the figures of one 
New York banker, sixty-eight per cent of 
this last as against thirty-three per cent on 
the part of England, and three per cent on 
ours. It has been an expensive business for 
her; and has brought her government dan 
gerously close to bankruptcy. But not her 
people. Individually they are probably 
richer than ever before in their history. 
They have hardly known taxation; it was 
not until the war had been almost three 
years in progress that an income tax was 
placed upon the bourgeoisie, And as for 
the peasants, they, too, have fared well 
financially—save the poor folk of the dev- 
astated areas north and east of Paris 
Eggs still sell in the markets of the city at 
twelve to fifteen cents apiece, while butter 
hovers round a dollar and a half a pound 
which explains in some measure the seem- 
ingly outrageous restaurant charges. 

‘France has a hard six months right 
ahead of her,”’ Says a big New y ork bank r 
who has been in Paris for many weeks and 
who has made a careful study of the entire 
situation. ‘And it can become a far harder 
six months if she fails to mind her steps 
rather carefully.” And when asked what 
he meant by minding her steps the banker 
explained: ‘‘In the days before the war she 
generally had some six billions of francs 
practically all of it paper money — in 
circulation. Recently she has had some 
thirty-three billions issued; and last week 
that figure was increased to thirty-six. She 
cannot afford to continue the course of 
issuing more currency—not if she wishes to 
retain the franc even at its present value.” 

“What can she do?” we ask the banker. 

“Adopt a fair and adequate taxation 
system. England adopted such a system 
from the very beginning of the war, and 
though for a time it has borne fearfully 
hard upon her people, in another year she 
bids fair to stand upon the firmest feet 
financially of all the combatant nations of 
Europe. France must take a similar step. 
She has incurred a war debt of about 
175,000,000,000 franes— I honestly feel that 
two hundred billions would be a more accu 
rate figure. At five per cent her interest 
charges on this vast sum alone will come 
to some ten billions a year; or slightly in 
excess of the before-the-war cost of running 
her entire government. But it has been 
some time since she has fairly met even 
her annual budget cost. Estimated at 
about nine billion frances, she laid out ja 
scheme of taxes —chiefly indirect —to meet 
them. But she has failed in recent years in 
her collections to meet her annual outgo, 
by anywhere from one to two billions 

*“Now she must not only fully equal her 
ordinary budget but double i Printing 
frances by the millions and by the billions 
will do her no good. Neither, in the face 
of a growing Bolshevism in Europe, will 
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increased indirect taxation —which always 
bears upon the poor rather than upon 
the rich—be of avail. Her tax must be 
direct —beyond question the income tax 
is the best —and it must be in line with the 
hard income taxes which the United States 

and England have imposed upon them 
selves. She must go to the fat strong boxes 
of the people. Then she will be again in 
a strong position financially; as strong as 
she is morally and politic ally Remember 
that: She is a rich nation inherently, as 
well as a nation which by the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine has acquired a treasure 
box without an equal in Europe. For in 
those two historic provinces rest seventy 
per cent of the iron of the European Conti 

nent. With such iron France in this age of 
steel can dominate her continent commer 
cially. And it becomes a grave question 
whether German efficiency and German 
commercial ability can counteract to that 
nation the loss of the great wealth upon her 
western boundary. 

“So I say that France must face the 
issue and face it squarely. And so she will 
find that the franc does not need pegging 
or any other form of artificial support. She 
will find that she can admit American 
made goods quickly and freely —and with 
out the slightest fear of the effect upon her 
exchange. And so, though she feels that 
because of her critical financial position 
to-day she is right in her interdiction of 
them at this time, she will yet come to know 
that her precaution was builded upon a 
false foundation, and will have to come to 
the solid financial basis upon which to 
build her security and her ength for a 
century to come 


Unfortunate Episodes 


The opinion of this banker is echoed by 
many other American business men who 
pride themselves upon their real friendship 
for France. It is not entirely a friendship 
merely in sentiment, at that. The owner of 
a great machine-building industry went t« 
Paris soon after the armistice and offered 
to sell her factory owners his product at 
forty per cent profit, despite that in South 
America he could have oversold his output 
for the next five years for more than twice 
the profit. He preferred to do business in 
France; but she would not let him A New 
York banking house floated a huge loan for 
her in the days before we entered the war 
charged a fat fee for the job, for it looked 
as if it were to be an almost impossible one; 
but when it found that it could be done 
within a matter of three or four month 
returned its check for $500,000 to the 
French Government, with its compliments 
Yet a little later, when it became involved 
in other transactions, it almost came to a 
split or a lawsuit with the French Minister 
of Finance over a matter of some $35,000, 
a difference of opinion which he refused to 
arbitrate 

These things are more than embarrassing, 
they are unfortunate It would hardly be 
fair to say that the problem of the inter 
diction of American-made products was 
merely embarrassing or unfortunate. Like 
that of the bad impression of the Frenc! 
people that our doughboys have been per 
mitted to accumulate and take home, it ha 
elements of possible danger 

The majority of the French people them 
selves apparently have little sympat! 
with this radical policy. They openly de 
plore it and do not hesitate to criticize thei 
officials for having put it into effect. Some 
of them already are attemptin 
so far with most indifferent suc 
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as. Though 





everyone agrees that the policy will be 
broken down, no one is willing to hazard 
the time for the bre aking-dowr process It 


is the government, and the government 
moves so slowly. Perhaps the interdictior 
order will be off in a month, two months 
three months. Some men are saying tha 
it will be removed after the signing of the 
peace jut the government says nothing 

Yet assuredly it willdisappear for many 
American-made commodities at least and 
particularly those that do not seriously 
interfere or compete with the French-made 


such as automobiles, for instance. Stupid 
governmental policies invariably commit 
hari-kari sooner or later And France 
needs our materials at once. Her recon 


struction lags fearfully. Take Rheims: In 
that battered city of 125,000 ye ple littl 
Concluded on Page 122 
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Satisfaction 


The boss often says to me, ‘‘ You can’t con 
trol the way a man feels when he drives 
into this place—he may be paying a friendly 
call to get information, he may be towed in 
because of battery trouble, he may be happy, 
or angry, or half-way between. 

‘“‘But one thing you can always do, send 
him away satisfied.”’ 


And that’s my job. When the job’s done 


it will be done right. If you want advice, if 


you want service, if you want repairs, if you 
need a new battery, come to battery service 
headquarters. 

No one can have your interest more at 
heart than the company who first organized 
trained battery service, whose batteries are 
installed by the great majority of American 
car builders, and who developed the Bone Dry 
Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Willard Service 
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Pleasure cars and business cars, such as Fords, Chevrolets and Max- 
wells, which regularly have 30x3"” tires, are better cars when they run 
on Jumbo Tires. The Jumbo, because of its great oversize, rides over 
tracks and ruts—not in them. There is no wrench or strain. With its 
larger air chamber the Jumbo cushions the way on rough roads or 
cobblestones. The car and its load ride easy on the Jumbo Tire, 
which saves the tire itself from the jarring and pounding that a car 


ordinarily throws back on small tires at every “bump.” 
This shock-absorbing tire makes comfort for passengers and protects the mechanism 
of the car—and, above all, uninterrupted and better—longer—tire service. 7500 miles 
guaranteed. The Jumbo costs but $4.65 more than the average 30x3¥ tire. 





Built in Akron, Ohio, by 


The General Tire and Rubber Company 


The fastest-growing line in the Jastest- growing industry 
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(Concluded from Page 119) 

or nothing has been done toward rebuild- 
ing, yet here it is four or five months since 
the armistice was signed and Rheims was 
reasonably assured against a renewal of the 
steel showers upon her defenseless head. 
Her citizens gather and seemingly accom- 
plish little. They still are in shell shock, 
from the fearful experience through which 
they have just passed. 

In France we still have a vast potential 
market, if we will take the situation quietly 
and let it work to its logical conclusion. 
The present state of affairs cannot continue 
indefinitely. Already there are signs of a 
change. And if the government does not 
change its policy there will be a change of 
government. You can trust the French 
people for that. 

For when all is said and done we can 
have no quarrel with the French people, no 
matter how stupidly their government at 


A murmur of admiration greeted the 
recital of the ready tact of this eighteenth- 
century Steve Brodi« 

There,” said Billie enthusiastically, 
“that’s exactly what I mean about this 
country. It’s just a mass of Leonard's 
Leaps and things. I'd like to settle down 
in this sort of place and spend the rest of 
my life milking cows and taking | forkfuls of 
soup to the deserving villagers. 

We will now,” said Keggs, herding the 
mob with a gesture, “‘ proceed to the amber 
drawing-room, containing some Gobelin 
tapestries ‘ighly spoken of by connoozers.’ 

The obedient mob began to drift out in 
his wake 

‘What do you say, George,” asked 
Billie in an undertone, “if we side-step the 
amber drawing-room? I’m wild to get into 
that garden. There’s a man working among 
those roses. Maybe he would show us 
round.” 

George followed her pointing finger. 
Just below them a sturuy, brown-faced 
man in corduroys was pausing to light a 
stubby pipe 

“Just as you like.’ 

They made their way down the great 
staircase. The voice of Keggs, saying 
complimentary things about the Gobelin 
tapestry, came to their ears like the roll of 
distant drums. They wandered out toward 
the rose garden. The man in corduroys had 
lit his pipe and was bending once more to 
his task. 

‘Well, dadda,” said Billie 
“how are the crops?” 

The man straightened himself. He was 
a nice-looking man of middle age, with the 
kind eyes of a friendly dog. He smiled 
genially and started to put his pipe away. 

Billie stopped him. 

‘Don’t stop smoking on my account,” 
she said. “I like it. We ll, you’ve got the 
right sort of a job, haven’t you! If I were 
a man, there’s nothing I'd like better than 
to put in my eight hours in a rose garden.” 
She looked about her. ‘And this,”’ she 
said with approval, “is just what a rose 
garden ought to be.”’ 

‘Are you fond of roses, missy 

“You bet | am! You must have every 
kind here that was ever invented. All the 
fifty-seven varieties.” 

‘There are nearly three thousand varie- 
ties,”’ said the man in corduroys tolerantly. 

‘I was speaking colloquially, dadda. 
You can’t teach me anything about roses. 
I’m the guy that invented them. Got any 
Ayrshires?” 
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times may act. I confess myself to a deep 
admiration and affection for her —anadmira- 
tion and an affection which I believe are 
shared by most Americans. And no one 
can see her at the present time without hav- 
ing the deepest sympathy for her as well. 
She is an ancient nation which has passed 
through a terrible ordeal. For remember 
all the while that France remains in a dazed 
shell shock from the thousands of bitter 
experiences that accompanied her ordeal, 
and therefore should not be held too sharply 
for her mistakes —financial or commercial 
at this time. She should rather be encour 
aged and aided. She has fought a great 
fight and fought it well. To-day the Croir 
de Guerre walks the streets of Paris. It 
minds the elevators in our hotel and drives 
the carthorses that go slowly plodding 
past It stands at the lathe and serves in 
the office and once again tills the field 


And when you go out from Paris you will 
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see Rheims or St.-Quentin or Verdun or 
Arras, and know and understand how 
France went through her Calvary. 

Yet much as I admire France I must 
confess to a far deeper admiration for 
America. And it is because of my affection 
for the land of my birth that I want at all 
times to see her in her right light, as well as 
in her full strength, before the critical eye 
of these nations of Europe. We are young 
and they are old. We are coming into the 
fullness of our strength and they may be 
passing by theirs. We have much to learn 
and much to do, much assistance even yet 
to render For the hour of our obligation 
did not pass with the signing of the merely 
military measure of the armistice 

We have not forfeited our right We 
should not forfeit them. It i 
to forfeit them. Our goods 
France and we should in 
right, And if we give the proper insistence 


not nece iry 
should enter 


upon that 
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The man in corduroys seemed to have 
come to the conclusion that Billie was the 
only thing on earth that mattered. This 
revelation of a kindred spirit had captured 
him completely George was merely 
among those present 

‘*hose— them — over there are Ayrshires 
missy.” 

“We don’t get Ayrshires in America — at 
least, | never ran across them 
they do have them.” 

You want the right soil.” 
“Clay and lots of rain 
“You're right.” 

There was an earnest expression on 
Billie Dore’s face that George had never 
seen there before 

“Say, listen, dadda, in this matte or of rose 
beetles, what would you do if 

George moved away. The conversation 
was becoming too technical for him, and he 
had an idea that he would not be missed. 
There had come to him, moreover, in a 
flash one of those sudden inspirations which 
great generals get. He had visited the 
castle this afternoon without any settled 
plan other than a vague hope that he might 
somehow see Maud. He now perceived 
that there was no chance of doing this 
Evidently on Thursdays the family went 
to earth and remained hidden until the 
sightseers had gone. But there was an- 
other avenue of communication open to 
him. 

This gardener seemed an exceptionally 
intelligent man. He could be trusted to 
deliver a note to Maud. 

In his late rambles about Belpher Castle 
in the company of Keggs and his follower 
George had been privileged to inspe the 
library. It was an easily accessible r 
opening off the main hall. He left 
and her new friend deep in a di 

s and plant lice, and walked quick; 

back to the house. The library was unoccu- 
ple d. 

George was a thorough young man. He 
believed in leaving nothing to chance. The 
gardener had seemed a trustworthy soul, 
but you never knew. It was possible that 
he drank. He might forget or lose the 
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precious note. So, with a wary eye on the 
door, George hastily scribbled it in dupli 
cate. 

This took him but a few minutes. He 


went out into the garden again, to find Billie 
Dore on the point of stepping into a blue 
automobile. 

“Oh, there you are 
where you had got to. Say 


», George. I wondered 
, | made quite a 





hit with dadda I've given him my ad 
dress, and he’s promised to send me a whol 
lot of roses. By the way, shake hands wit! 
Mr. Forsyt! This is George Bevan, Fred 


( 
die, who wrote the music of our show 

The solemn youth at the wheel extended 
a hand 

“Topping show! 
pin # all round!” 

‘Well, good by, George. See you soor 
l suppose 

“Oh, yes. 

* All right 
by.” 

**CGood by 

The blue car gathered speed and vanished 
down the drive George returned to the 
man in corduroys, who had bent himself 
double in pursuit of a slug 

‘Just a minute,” said George hurriedly 
He p illed out the first of the notes. ‘* Give 
this to Lady Maud the first chance you get 
It’s important. Here’s a sovereign for your 
trouble.” ; 

He hastened away. He noticed that 
gratification had turned the other nearly 
purple in the face, and wa 
him 

He was a modest young man, and effu 
sive thanks always embarrassed him 

There now remained the disposal of the 
duplicate note. It was hardly worth while, 
perhaps, taking such a precaution, but 
George knew that victories are won by 
those who take no chances He had war 
dered perhaps a hundred yards from the 
rose garden, when he encountered a small 


Topping music! Top 


Give my love to everybody 
Let her rip, Freddie Good 


anxious to leave 


2 





boy in the many-buttoned uniform of a 
pag The boy had appeared from behind 
i big cedar, where as a matter of fact, he 
had been smo! ng a tolen cigare 

‘Do you want to earn half a crowr 
asked George. The market value of m« 
sengers had slumped 

The stripling held his hand out 

‘Give this note to Lady Maud.” 

‘Right ho!” 

‘See that it reaches her at once 

George walked off with the conscio 
of a good day's wor done Albert th 
page, having bitten his half crown, placed 
it in his pocket. Then he hurried , 
look of excitement and gratification in hi 


7 
deep-biue eye 


ix 


\ HILE George and Billie Dore wan- 
dered to the rose garden to interview 
the man in corduroys, Maud had been 
ited not a hundred yards away, In a very 
a cracked stucco 


special haunt of her ow: 
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Of that I am 


the right will be granted. 
sure. This is no hour for quarrels or even 
for misunderstandings. The world still 
seethes in conflict. The man who would 
attempt to predict just what is coming to 
pass a year or even six or three months hence 
is a foolhardy fellow indeed. 


Yet below back of the 
of the selfish nations that have gathered in 
Paris in these history-making months of 
1919 there still stands an ancient friendship 
vetween two of them the two great re 
publies of the world. And it is this ancient 
friendship— hard-riveted in two vital war 
for the preservation of the liberty of the 
world — that will, | am quite sure, iron out 
the present temporary commercial difh 


eethings 





culties that have risen between our French 

usins kon elves; that will bring them 
to a realization and a correction of the 
p ent embarrassing ituation, and 0 
make the ancient fmendship ever tronger 


Lempie set up in the days of the regency on 
the shores ol a little lily-co ed pond, She 
was reading poetry to Alber ri the page. 

Albert the page was a recent addition to 
Maud’s inner circle She had interested 
herself in him some two months back in 
much the same spirit as the prisoner in his 
dungeon cell tames and pets the conven 
tional mouse. To educate Albert, to raise 
him above his groove in life and develop 
his soul, appealed to her romantic nature 
as a worthy task and as a good way of 
filling in the time. It is an exceedingly 
moot point, and one which his associates 
of the Servants’ Hall would have combated 
hotly, whether Albert possessed a soul. The 
most one can say for certain is that he 
looked as if he possessed one. To one who 
aw hi ie blue eyes and their sweet, 
pensive expression as they searched the 
middle distance he seemed like a young 
angel Hlow was the watcher to know that 
the thought behind that far-off gaze was 
imply a speculation as to whether the bird 
on the cedar tree was or was not within 
range of his catapult? 

Certainly Maud had no such 
She worked hopefully day by day to rouse 


Ispt« mon 


Albert to an appreciation of the nobler 
things of life 

Not but what it was tough going. Even 
she admitted that Albert's soul did not 
oar readily. It refused to ke from the 
earth. His reception of the poem she wa 
reading could scarcely have 
couraging. Maud finished it in a hushed 
voice, and looked pensively acro the 
dappled water of the pool A yentle breeze 


be« n « alled en 


stirred the water lilt o that they seemed 
to sig! 

‘Isn't that beautiful, Albert * she nd 

Albert’s blue ey tup. His lips parted 
eager! 

Phat’s the fir net | se th eal 
he said, pointing 

laud felt a litt mped 

Haven't ibeen listening, Albert 

‘(>) ‘ I id Ain't he a wopper 
t 

Never d the hornet, Albert.” 

Ver mod, m’lady.”’ 

I ou wouldn’t say ‘Very good, 
m'lady.’ It’s like— like ” She paused 
She had been about to say that it was li 
a butler, but, she reflected regretfully, it 


vas probably Albert’s dearest ambit 
be like a bu itler ‘It doesn’t sound right 


Just say “Y« w 
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lig hi HE Sonora is wonderfully beautiful, a joy to listen to, with a tone 
t | ' | ° a ’ . 
i re sweet, true, clear, and incomparably lovely. The Sonora is the 
, } . . 
1 ia KA leader in the phonograph world and has won its supremacy because 
| ia 4] of its matchless tonal value. 
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i Sak N steel, diamond and sapphire needles and plays the tone of the Sonora is regulated at the sound 
' | j : all makes of disc records perfectly without ex source, the correct place, and only the volume 
ih | { tra attachments and not the quality of the tone ts altered 
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\ long-running, silent, powerful, vital mechanism. winding Is necessary Invincible and Supreme.) 


These are but a few of the many important features of the Sonora— 
others are: the convenient filing system, the automatic stop, the imnproved 
sound box, the all wooden tone passage, etc 
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tou cannot afford to carry extra weteht 


CYHE extremely light car of short wheel 
base vibrates up and down. 


whose wheelbase 


The 


also is short considering its weight, cannot escape 


extremely heavy car, 


the wear and tear of side sway. 


You cannot afford to carry extra weight. Yet 
who would sacrifice it at the cost of jerky up and 


down vibration? 


Che Jordan Silhouette has banished both dith 


culties forever. 


It is the lightest car on the road for its 


wheelbase. 


that balance which 


attained in cars weighing twelve to 


Yet it possesses peculiar 
cannot be 
fifteen hundred pounds more—nor in extremely 


light, short cars. 


Its whole tendency is toward forward 


movement, 


It is a new And heralding the 


new, it has naturally marked the passing of the old. 


kind of a car. 


JORDAN MOTOR 


‘ 
| 
| 


CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Picture the perfectly balanced chassis of fin- 
ished mechanical excellence equipped with this 
new custom style all-aluminum body. 


Picture the new European wide-opening doors 


the rectangular mouldings—the smart French 
angle at the dash—the cocky seat cowl—the 
perfectly straight flat top edge—the distinctly 
different fenders—the tall hood with twenty-nine 
the slanting sport-type wind shield 
metal instrument board—the artistic 
the tloor rugs of velvet texture—the 
tailored top-— the leather 


saddle bag built into the tonneau. 


louvers 
the gun 
hardware 


cordovan boot and 


Imagine stepping into this car—sinking down 
at a perfect comfort angle with knees not too 
high, wheel and pedals just where you want them, 
just right—and slipping away—with 


arm rests 


no bouncing no jouncing—no side sway. 


Such is the new Jordan Silhouette. 


Built in both four and seven passenger. Optional 
colors Egyptian Bronze and Burgundy Old Wine. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

Maud was not enthusiastic about the 
““M’lady,”’ but she let it go. After all, she 
had not quite settled in her own mind what 
exactly she wished Albert’s attitude toward 
nerself to be. Broadly speaking, she wanted 
him to be as like as he could to a medieval 
page, one of those silk-and-satined little 
treasures she had read about in the In- 
goldsby Legends. And, of course, they 
presumably said “‘my lady.” And yet she 
felt, not for the first time, that it is not easy 
to revive the Middle Ages in these curious 
days. Pages, like other things, seem to have 
changed since then. 

“That poem was written by a very clever 
man who married one of my ancestresses. 
He ran away with her from this very castle 
in the seventeenth century.” 

“Lor’!”’ said Albert as a concession, but 
he was still interested in the hornet. 

‘He was far below her in the eyes of the 
world, but she knew what a wonderful man 
he was, so she didn’t mind what people 
said about her marrying beneath her.” 

“‘Like Susan when she married the 
pleeceman.” 

*“Who was Susan? 

‘Red-’eaded gel that used to be cook 
‘ere. Mr. Keggs says to ’er, ’e says: ‘ You’re 
marryin’ beneath you, Susan,’ ’e says. I 
‘eard ’im. I was listenin’ at the door. And 
she says to ’im, she says, ‘Oh, go and boil 
your fat ’ead!’ she says.” 

This translation of a favorite romance 
into terms of the servants’ hall chilled Maud 
like a cold shower. She recoiled from it. 

““Wouldn’t you like to get a good educa- 
tion, Albert,”’ she said perseveringly, “and 
become a great poet and write wonderful 
poems?” 

Albert considered the point 
his head. 

‘No, m’lady.” 

It was discouraging. But Maud was a 
girl of pluck. You cannot leap into an inge 

cabs in Piccadilly unless you have pluck. 
She picked up another book from the stone 
seat. 

Read me some of this,” she said, 
“‘and then tell me if it doesn’t make you 
feel you want to do big things.” 

Albert took the book cautiously. 

He was getting a little fed up with 
all thissort of thing. True, her lady- 
ship gave him chocolates to eat 
during these sessions, but for all 
that it was too much like school 
for his taste. He regarded the open 
page with disfavor. 

‘Go on, "said Maud, closing her 
eyes. “It is very beautiful.”’ 

Albert began. He had a husky 
voice, due, it is to be feared, to 
precocious cigarette smoking; and 
hisenunciation was not as 
good as it might have been: 


and shook 





‘Wiv bleckest morss the 
flower ports 
Was—I mean were 
thickly crusted, one 
and or P 


Ther rusted niles fe ll 
from the knorts r 
That ‘eld the pear to 


ther garden worll 
Ther broken sheds looked 
sed and stringe; 
U'nlifted was the clinking latch; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Er-pon ther lownely moated gringe, 
She ownly said ‘Me life is dreary, 
"EE cometh nort,’ she said.”’ 


Albert rather liked this part. He was 
never happy in narrative unless it could be 
sprinkled with a ntiful supply of “He 
said’s’’ and ‘‘She said’s.”’ He finished with 
some gusto: 


“She said ‘IT am aweary, aweary, 
] would that I we dead!’ 


Maud had listened to this rendition of 





one of her most adored poems with mucl 
the same feeling which a composer with ar 
oversensitive ear would suffer on hearing 
his pet opus assassinated by a schoolgirl. 
Albert, who was a wi rlada | prepared, 
if such should be her desire, to plow his ws 
through the entire seven stanzas, began th 
econd verse, but Maud ge ntly took the 
book away from him. Enough was suffi- 
cient. 

‘Now, wouldn't you like to be able to 
write a wonderful ng like that, Albert?” 


“Not me, m’lady 


“You wouldn't like to be a poet when 


you grow up?” 


Albert shook 


his golden head. 





THE SATURDAY 


“I want to be a butcher when I grow 
up, m’lady.” 

Maud uttered a little ery 

“A butcher?” 

“Yus, m’lady. Butchers earn good 
money,” he said, a light of enthusiasm in 
his blue eyes, for he was now on his favorite 
subject. ‘ You've got to ’ave meat, yer see, 
m’lady. It ain’ ’t like poetry, m ‘lady, which 


no one wants.” 

“But, Albert,” cried Maud faintly. “ Kill- 
ing poor animals! Surely you wouldn't like 
that?” 

Albert’s eyes glowed softly, as might an 
acolyte’s at the sight of the censer. 

“Mr. Widgeon down at the 'ome farm,” 
he murmured reverently, “he says, if I'm 
a good boy, ’e’ll let me watch ‘im kill a pig 
Toosday.”” 

He gazed out over the water lilies, his 
thoughts far away. Maud shuddered. She 
wondered if medieval pages were ever quite 
as earthy as this. 

“Perhaps you had better go now, Albert. 
They may be needing you in the house.” 

‘Very good, m'lady.” 

Albert rose, not unwilling to call it a 
day. He was conscious of the need for a 
quiet cigarette. He was fond of Maud, but 
a man can’t spend all his time with the 
women. 

“Pigs squeal like billy-o, m'lady!” he 
observed, by way of adding a parting 
treasure to Maud’s stock of general knowl- 
edge. “Oo! ’Ear’em a mile orf, you can! 

Maud remained where she was, thinking, 
a wistful figure. Tennyson's Mariana al- 
ways made her wistful, even when rendered 
by Albert. In the occasional moods of 
sentimental depression which came to vary 
her normal cheerfulness, it seemed to her 
that the poem micht have been written 
with a prophetic eye to her special case, so 
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Why didn’t Geoffrey come? Or at least 
write? She could not write to him. Letters 
from the castle left only by way of the 
castle post bag, which Rogers, the chauffeur, 
took down to the village every evening 
Impossible to intrust the kind of letter she 
wished to write to any mode of delivery 
so public, especially now, when her move- 
ments were watched. To open and read 
another’s letters is a low and dastardly act, 
but she believed that Lady Caroline would 
do it like ashot. She longed to pour out her 
heart to Geoffrey in a long, intimate letter, 
but she did not dare to take the risk of 
writing for a wider public. Things were bad 
enough as it was, after that disastrous 
sortie to‘London. 

At this point a soothing vision came to 
her, the vision of George Bevan knocking 
off her brother Percy's hat. It was the only 
pleasant thing that had happened almost 
as far back as she could remember. And 
then for the first time her mind conde- 
scended to dwell fora moment on the author 
of that act, George Bevan, the friend in 
need, whom she had met ‘only the day 
before in the lane. What was George doing 
at Belpher? His presence there was sig- 
nificant and his words more so. He had 
stated explicitly that he wished to help her. 

She found herself oppressed by the irony 
of thirigs. A knight had come to the rescue, 
but the wrong knight. Why could it not 
have been Geoffrey who waited in ambush 
outside the castle, and not a pleasant but 
negligible stranger? Whether, deep down 
in her consciousness, she was aware of a 
fleeting sense of disappointment in Geof- 
frey, a swiftly passing thought that he had 
failed her, she could hardly have said, so 
quickly did she crush it down. 

She pondered on the arrival of George. 
What was the use of his being somewhere in 
the neighborhood if she had no means of 
knowing where she could find him? Situ- 
ated as she was, she could not wander at 
will about the countryside looking for him. 
And even if she found him, what then? 
There was not much that any stranger, 
however pleasant, could do. 

She flushed at a sudden thought. Of 
course there was something George could 
do for her, if he were willing. He could 
receive, dispatch and deliver letters. If 

only she could get in touch with 
him, she could, through him, get 
in touch with Geoffrey. 

The whole world changed for 
her. The sun was setting and 
chill little winds had begun tostir 
the lily pads, giving a depressing 
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Ain 
nearly did it erystallize in » eae ‘ 
agic . 4 ry Z z 
magic words her own story. ' 
W ith blackest mass the flower- _A 
ia W7 A A Certain Chill Afflicted George 
pots a 
Were thickly crusted, one and A) ie as He Gazed at the Grim Gray 
all ? ; aA “ Fortress He Had Undertaken to 
: . Storm 
Well, no, not that partic- 
ular part, perhaps. If he 
had folnd oo much as one Gemerect of 8 he scene; but to Maud it seemed 
his even thinly crusted with any foreign na miled. With the egotism 
ubstance, Lord Marshmoreton would have of ‘ e did not perceive that what 
gone through the place like an east wind, ‘ vosed to ask George to do was pra 
dist g ga ardener and undergardener to fulfill the humble rdle of the hol 
with every breath. But ee in which lovers dump lette oO 
= b ry by <tracted later: she did not cor le 
She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary : yt oe he « 1 
; , George's feelings at all. He had offered to 
He cometh not, he said: an ra " 
_ a ! he and t! as his job The world 
Sie a d, - rm aweary, au ry, . F . 1 
; a of Georges whose task it 1s to hang 
I would that I were ce } 1 1 1 
n the bach d make ney 
How « oiilie those moments wher he t ‘ unobtrusivel; 
was not out on the links picking them off She had reached this conclusion wher 
the turf ith a mid-iron or engaged in one Albert, who had taken a short it the more 
of those other healthful sport which tend rapidly to accomplish hi errand burst 
to take the mind off its trouble those upon her dramatically from the heart of a 


words summed up her case, 





rhododendron thicket. 
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*M’lady! Gentleman give me this to 
give yer!” 

Maud read the note. It was brief and 
to the point: 


“Tl am staying near the castle at a cot- 
tage they call ‘the one down by Platt’s.’ 
It is a rather new, red-brick place. You 
can easily find it. I shall be waiting there 
if you want me.” 


It was signed “The Man in the Cab.” 
“Do you know a cottage called ‘The one 
down by Platt’s,’ Albert?” asked Maud 
“Yes, m’lady; it’s down by Platt’s farm 
I see a chicken killed there Wednesday 
week. Do you know, m'lady, after a 
chicken’s ‘ead is cut orf it goes running 
licketty-split in 
Maud shivered slightly. Albert's fresh 
young enthusiasms frequently jarred upon 
her. 
‘I find a friend of mine is staying there 
I want you to take a note to him from me.”’ 
‘Very good, m lady.” 
i And, Albert. 
“Yes, m'lady? 
“ Perhaps it would be as well if you said 
nothing about this matter to any of your 
friends.’ 


In Lord Marshmoreton’s study a council 
of three was sitting in debate. The subject 
under discussion was that other note which 
George had written and so ili-advisedly 
intrusted to one whom he had taken for a 
guileless gardener. The council consisted 
of Lord Marshmoreton, looking rather 
shamefaced; his son Percy, looking swollen 
and serious; and Lady Caroline Byng, look- 
ing like a tragedy queen 

‘This,"’ Lord Belpher was saying in a 
determined voice, ‘‘settles it. From now 
on Maud must not be allowed out of our 
sight.” 

L ord M: irshmore ton spoke 

‘I rather wish,”’ he said regretfully, “I 
hadn't spoken about the note. I only 
mentioned it because I thought you might 
think it amusing.” 

‘Amusing!"’ Lady Caroline’s voice shook 
the furniture. 

“Amusing that the fellow should have 
handed me of all people a letter for Maud,” 
explained her brother. “I don't want to 
get Maud into trouble.” 

‘You are criminally weak,” said Lady 
Caroline severely. “I really honestly be 
lieve that you were capable of giving the 
note to that poor misguided girl and saying 
nothing about it.””. She flushed. “ The in 
of the man, coming here and set 
tling down at the very gates of the castle! 
If it was anybody but that man Platt who 
was giving him shelter I should insist on 

s being turned out. But that man Platt 
would be only too glad to know that he is 
causing us annoyance.” 


solence 


“Quite!” said Lord 
Belpher. 

“You must go to this 
man as soon as possible,” 


continued Lady Caroline 
fixing her brother with a 
commanding stare, “and 
do your best to make him 
abominable hi 


Oh, I couldn’t!’’ 
pleaded the ear] ‘IL don't 
know the fellow. He'd 
throw me out.” 

Nonsense. Go at the 
very earliest opportu 


nity 
“Oh, all right, all right 
all right. Well, I think I 


be slipping out to the 
garden again now There’s a clear | 
before dinner.” 
There was a tap at th do 
Faraday entered, bearing 
of sweet helpfulne mm tie prett | ‘ 
IL hoped I nou | i ‘ i 
Marsh tor } promised to 
these 7 
I by 
The hunted i 
il od ! 
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Toledo 


~NO SPRINGS 


HE Toledo Scale Company’s amazing 
growth to a position of world domi- 
nance in the automatic scale industry is the 
record of a winning fight for the policy of 














honesty and integrity. 

The foundation of Toledo leadership was 
the slogan—‘‘ No Springs— Honest Weight.” 
The battle to make this a _ universally 
respected symbol for square dealing was 
won long ago. Yet these familiar words 
still stand on Toledo scales the world over, 
a source of satisfaction to the dealer and of 
confidence on the part of his customer. 

Toledo scales are built on the now uni- 
versally accepted pendulum principle. They 
contain no springs, therefore they weigh 
with the same accuracy and trustworthiness 
after years of service under all conditions of 
climate or temperature. 

A most important feature of Toledo un- 
challenged accuracy is the truthful, auto- 
matically illuminated Toledo dial with its 
clean cut figures showing weight to the 
fraction of an ounce and value to the frac- 
tion of a cent. There can be no disputes with 
such a system; only the fullest confidence. 


Toledo Scale Company 


Largest Automatic Scale 
Canadian Factory: 
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HONEST WEIGHT 








Under Toledo championship of honesty 
and accuracy and with victory in the 
fight for honorable dealing, there came a 
new relationship of cordial understanding 
between the merchant and his trade. 


The dealer knew that his weights and 
charges were beyond question. The buyer 
came to look upon the Toledo Scale as a 
guarantee of fairness throughout the store. 


With such enthusiastic support it was 
inevitable that Toledo Scales should be- 
come the standard weighing instruments of 
the world with an unblemished reputation 
and an international popularity. 


The tremendous growth of the business 
has made necessary the establishment of 
branch offices and service stations in sixty- 
nine cities of the United States and in 
thirty-four foreign countries. 


Toledo Scales are made in more than one 
hundred styles and sizes, to weigh anything 
from an ounce of spice to thirty tons of steel; 
for Retailers, Wholesalers and Manufactur- 
ers. Let us tell you how Toledo Scales will 
solve your weighing problems. 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S.A. 


Manufacturers in the World 
Windsor, Ontario 
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adolescent pike-perch with a Southern 
accent; the mackerel, the salmon, the her- 
ring, the sea bass—any one of these travels 
on his own merits, needing not the vain and 
misplaced decorative accessory to find for 
him favor in the eyes or on the palate of the 
epicure who knows what's what 

Why not halve the concomitant lemon 
with one stroke of the knife, then quarter 
it with another? To spend time and waste 
rind in carving fretwork patterns upon its 
severed segments is a piece of pantry 
foolishness equaled only by the jabbing 
into lobster cutlets of toothpicks fletched 
with pink tissue rosettes. I frequently 
have seen a chicken croquette likewise 
maltreated 

Summerhouses present another phase 
of nonutilitarian extravagance which the 
writer would abolish forthwith did he but 
have the ordering of domestic affairs in 
his hands. Since Americans first began 
building country homes more pretentious 
than the pathfinder’s cot of logs they have 
been dotting their lawns and their knolls 
with wooden summerhouses. Here of late 
years the Italian pergola has had its vogue 
on the estates of those to whom expense 
is no object providing it be’ a sufficiently 
large expense; but we of the sturdy middle 
classes go right on building summerhouses. 
Conservative figures prepared by an expert 
statistician whom I consulted in the matter 
show that the timber cut in a single season 
for summerhouses in the United States 
would construct a substantial corduroy 
bridge across the Atlantic Ocean from Sea- 
bright, New Jersey, to Lisbon, Portugal, 
with a rustic handrail all the way; and still 
there would be left over sufficient firewood 
to smokecure all the genuine Virginia hams 
produced in Chicago, Omaha and Kansas 
City during six months 

Yet so far as I have been able to observe 
the only purpose to which any summer- 
house was ever put has now passed. A few 
years back every properly run monthly 
magazine had two aiimanenal stand-bys 
in the line of illustrated feature articles — 
one for the July number entitled How Our 
Theatrical Celebrities Spend Their Sum- 
mers, and one for the December number 
entitled Christmas in Other Lands. So 
shortly before the time for making up the 
July number the stage favorite of the 
moment would put on a soft shirt and a 
pair of white flannel trousers and tie a sash 
round his waist and then negligently would 


pose in the summerhouse of his country 
home for the staff photographer of the 
magazine. 


Long Vamps and Short Orders 


But these times nobody cares a hoot 
where one of those old-fashioned talking 
actors spends his summer. Unless he has 
a face that registers well for filming he may 
be spending it at the county poor farm. 
‘To-day the reading public prefers to look 
at pictures of its movie idols. And your 
movie idol does not employ a mere cheap 
summerhouse as a setting when being 
snapshotted for publication 

The golden-haired ingénue is shown sit- 
ting at the wheel of her new nine-thousand- 
dollar limousine which she purchased with 


part of her last week's salary; and the 
lithesome vampire is depicted in the act of 
frying eggs for hubby's breakfast while 


wearing a simple gingham frock especially 
designed for her by Callot of Paris, the ob- 


ject being to show that in their home life 
all the long vamps delight to cook the 
short order 

As for the male cinema star, he usually 
is presented to his public with accessories 
in the way of costuming and background 
calculated to show that he is about to en- 
gage it me manly pastim Only the 
other day I found in 1 period al devoted 
to the silent or popular drama a photo 
graph of one of our most winsome leading 
men At the moment when unsuspecting!) 
eaught by the camer ra he wore a belted Nor 
fol i ‘ a high ock cou i ind 1 pair | 
English riding Seneiees Ile was depicted 
in a standing posture, holding a target rifle 
in one hand and with one foot resting in a 
graceful vet unstudied attitude upon tl 
end of what appeared to be a birch-bar! 
canoe Below tl ker was a 
type to the general effect that the phot 
rapher had surprised Harold Ptomaine, t 
tar of that most stupend uccess, Or 
Ri ~ason Why Some Girls Leave Home, just 
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as he was starting off to indulge in his fa- 
vorite sport of duck shooting! And if you 
don’t believe it, I cut out the picture. 

So the summerhouse, as I was saying 
just now, lost its only real purpose when 
all the actors who expect to get anywhere 
quit speaking lines out loud and moved to 
Southern California. For no one willingly 
has ever stayed ten minutes on a stretch in 
any summerhouse anywhere; no one will- 
ingly ever will. Nobody ever ate a meal 
in one or occupied one overnight or took a 
nap in one. 

In blind, unthinking, mechanical obedi- 
ence to an immutable law of convention, 
automatically controlled by forces beyond 
his ken—because it is the custom of the 
country, because his neighbors expect it of 
him, and because as a self-respecting citi- 
zen he feels that he should do so—a man 
who owns a country place with a site on it 
for a summerhouse builds a summerhouse 
on his summerhouse site. Having built it 
he studiously avoids it forever after, therein 
displaying the only gleamings of a fugitive 
intelligence he has shown in the transac- 
tion, because summerhouses are not meant 
for human usage; they are meant only to 
be built. When a man has built one his 
duty to the summerhouse ends and his duty 
to himself and his offspring begins. So he 
abandons it. 


Buttons on the Spinal Column 


Being abandoned it falls into decay and 
finally drops to pieces, whereupon it de- 
volves upon the owner or his descendants 
to build another one. I wish last fall, when 
the newspapers were asking their readers 
for ideas as to the proper method of punish- 
ing the ex-Kaiser for his crimes, that some- 
body had put the question to me. I had 
my reply all thought out and stored away 
in my head waiting for a chance to fire it. 
Right away, quick as a flash, I would have 
said, ‘‘Condemn him to spend his summers 
in a summerhouse and ‘his winters at a 
winter garden"; and the prize for the best 
answer would have been mine. 

And how about all those extra rows of 
buttons on women’s frocks, and especially 
on the backs of women’s frocks? If a 
woman's frock is designed to button down 
the back, all very well and good. From a 
husband’s standpoint buttons down a wife’s 
back, whether large buttons or small ones, 
are infinitely easier objects to deal with 
and are much more tractable under his 
fingers than those dingbusted little hooks 
and eyes or those small snappers which 
come unsnapped the moment the pressure 
of his inexpert thumb upon one of them is 
released. 

But why, when a woman buys a gown 
which fastens in front or down the side or 
upon the shoulders, or which slips on over 
her head, should she spend money for an 
utterly useless row of buttons sewed on 
along the line of her spinal column? This 
season she is economizing upon the mate- 
rial. She is wearing her skirt so short that 
it has a close call from being a Scotch kilt, 
and so tight that it just escapes being a 
trousers leg, and in order to walk in it at 
all she needs must slit its lower seams; but 
she continues to squander dollars upon but- 
tons which are not especially decorative 
when worn behind, and which must be 
most uncomfortable things to sit down on. 

Men are offenders in this respect, though 
to a lesser degree. 

No tailor would think of turning out a 
tail coat lacking two buttons set at the 
waistline in the rear—two buttons which 
lost their practical value when civilians, 
something like a hundred years ago, quit 
wearing sword belts 


One might go on and on expanding and 
amplifying this dissertation unendingly. 
Any reasonably observant individual who 
sets his « er nd to the task can tally 
uD core nes that ir bother 


that frequently are homely, that nearly al- 
ways are in bad taste, and that invariably 
are without real purpose—things, too, that 
are to be discerned upon every side of us. 
When we cite summerhouses and paper 
rosettes on chickens’ legs and pins in dress 
shirts and buttons which are meant neither 
to be buttoned nor unbuttoned and tin 
tongs in candy boxes we merely are skim- 
ming the surface of an endless array of ap- 
parently unimportant but, in the total 
accounting, enormously costly extrava- 
gances calling for curtailment or for out- 
right abolition. 

Why, just think of a conspicuous few of 
them —artificial flowers in fancy holders in 
closed automobiles, and stone lions in front 
of public libraries, and loving cups, and 
side whiskers, and jails for the incarcera- 
tion of petty offenders already tried, and 
elaborate gateposts at the entrances to un- 
fenced real-estate developments, and pre- 
served cherries in mint juleps, and gold 
heads on walking sticks, and testimonial 
banquets, and after-dinner speeches, and 
white spats for women with cubiform feet, 
and some members of Congress, and high, 
stiff, choker collars on soldiers’ coats, and 
fancy cartons to contain plain provender, 
and gloves in summertime, and glad books, 
and menus printed in foreign languages, 
and charity organizations that spend so 
much of the contributed funds on salaries 
and expenses they have none left for the 
poor, and the fashion hints for men in 
theater programs, and—oh, well, ever and 
ever so many more. 

Why should the vogue for mustache cups 
have passed while the fad for bestowing 
loving cups endures? Congress took proper 
steps to preserve our wild life and to con- 
serve the natural beauties of our govern- 
ment reserves. But why did Congress 
never make the Congressional Record what 
it should be—a correct journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress? Why protect Old 
Glory from exploitation for commercial ad- 
vertising, only to let the leg shows display 
it on the same stage with underdressed 
women and clowning comedians? 

We squandered our forests, we destroyed 
the buffalo, we slaughtered the wild pigeon 
to its extinction; we let our streams be 
fished empty and our woods be shot bare 
of game by pothunters before we enacted 
that common form of legislation which con- 
sists of locking the stable door after the 
horse is gone to the bone yard—that was all 
some time back; to-day the legislative tend- 
ency takes a different slant: Statesmen 
use up print paper by the thousand-ton lot 
in enacting statutes to curtail the personal 
liberties of the citizen, and policemen and 
constables, hired in vast hordes to enforce 
these sumptuary acts, are carried on the 
public pay roll; but it has not yet oc- 
curred to any lawmaking body to abate the 
monologist who makes gibes at motherhood 
or to put the comether on the tunemonger 
who writes a “popular” song about the 
flag of our country. 


Economy in Immigration 


In a preceding paragraph the item of lo- 
cal jails was included in a partial summing 
up of the useless extravagances of our age. 
Why, I ask you, should a man who has 
been convicted of a small offense be locked 
up in asmelly pent to rust out his sentence, 
when instead he might be sent to a county 
farm, where he could spend a part of his 
day outdoors and engage in gainful labors 
and produce something of value to the com- 
munity the while he atones for his misde- 
meanor? Who would not prefer a potato 
patch to a stone cell as a place of. confine- 
ment? Some of our penal institutions and 
a good many of our reformatories are already 
making the proper answer to this question. 
Isn’t what is good for the commonwealth on 
a large scale good for the community on a 
remember how few 


? Anvhow 


smaller one 
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persons, even of simple tastes, there are who 
were ever entirely satisfied with the interior 
accommodations of a county jail or who 
cared to trespass on its premises. 

However, I would not go so far as to 
claim there may not be exceptions to the 
rule. Up in Western Canada last winter |! 
saw from a train window a district jail with 
a high stone wall about it and an iron 
barred gate set in the wall, and on the gate 
a large signboard, reading as follows: Posi- 
tively No Admittance. 

Glancing back over what has here been 
written I find that I have until now over- 
looked the very economy which I would 
make my pet economy if I were running this 
ponents Ft division of the universe. One 
of the commonest occupations of human 
beings is telling other people what we our- 
selves would do to make the world a better 
and a brighter place to live in, if only we 
had our say-so about things in general. 
Taking advantage of this opportunity to 
pursue this favorite pastime I wish to state 
that above all else I should economize on 
immigration—should economize on indis- 
criminate and miscellaneous immigration 
to a point where not another red-eyed, red 
mouthed agitator, not another potential 
anarchist, not another Bolshevik in the 
making, not another prospective alien 
enemy of our form of government could 
get past the national boundary lines for the 
next nine thousand years to come. 

When this economy, if I may call it so, 
had been worked out to my satisfaction | 
should then take up the task of cutting 
down, reducing, minimizing and, if pos- 
sible, totally abolishing the somewhat prev- 
alent type of public speaker— officeholder, 
office seeker or just plain spouter, as the 
case may be—who thinks to prove his own 
patriotism and win the plaudits of the 
emotional multitude by bleating forth plati- 
tudes about this being the ger-e@test coun- 
try on Gawd’s ger-een footstool and about 
the ger-and old flag whose folds, so he tells 
you, he fain would wrap about him, and 
thus panoplied bid defiance to an envious 
world —or words to that general effect. 


Propaganda With an Ax 


And along with this person I should 

strive utterly to abolish his fellow nuisance, 
very closely related to the first one, who at 
present is busily engaged in telling our 
secede Bi troops that he—John P. Pest, 
Esq.—stands behind the returned soldier 
This is no news to the returned soldier. He 
remembers that throughout the war Mr 
Pest stood behind him long distance 
behind him, usually. In the second place 
he greatly would prefer to hear a few simple 
unoratorical words from someone who had 
a decent job to offer him. 

In accomplishing these reforms I should 
have resort to processes of propaganda 
roused public opinion, in other words; but, 
confidentially, I should prefer an ax or a 
scatter gun fora weapon as more immedi- 
ately curative, though perhaps mussy in 
effect. Through such processes of propa- 
ganda I should seek to inculcate the broad 
principle that a man’s love of his country 
should be of a nature with his faith in the 
virtue of the mother who bore him—a thing 
deep-rooted in the very sills of his soul, but 
not a thing personally and publicly to be 
advertised in mixed company. I should 
have school children and ignorant foreign 
ers taught what real patriotism really 
means—a creed ever to be practiced but 
not to be preached except on suitable occa- 
sion. 

You may have taken note of the fact that 
those millions of our men who lately fought 
for the flag, who dyed the red of its red 
stripes a yet deeper and purer red with their 
own blood, some of them, are setting a 
common example which we adults who 
staved at home might better take for our 
pattern too. They know— these men do 
they know that for them there is no need to 
attest their love of the country they served 
by cheap lip service. They don’t have to 
tell of it, in season and out of season; the: 
have proved it. The proof of it many oi 
them bear in scarred bodies and maimed 
limbs. And now to go whooping of it from 
platform or stump or street corner —why 
they would as soon think of giving three 
cheers for a sunset! 

Immediately after bringing about these 
economies I should then take up the matter 
of pins in dress shirts 
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First Completely Equipped 
Line of Heavy Duty Trucks 








2-ton, Worm-drive—$2700— No Extras 
Built by B. A. Gramm 


In price this two-ton Gramm-Bernstein—completely equipped as shown— 
is under the average asked by 61 manufacturers for stripped chassis only 


Not an extra to buy. Equipment includes: 

(1) Sturdy radiator guard, attached to frame independ- 
ently of radiator—the Gramm-Bernstein type adopted 
for Liberty Trucks. 

(2) Radiator shutter, operated from dash. 

(3) Rear radiator shroud devised by B. A. Gramm, and 
adopted for Liberty Trucks, to promote cooling efficiency. 
(4) Pig-tail towing hooks at front end. 

(5) Motometer, to indicate temperature of engine. 

(6) Exceptionally rugged ventilating windshield. 

(7) Front fenders and steps. 

(8) Standard Gramm-Bernstein cab, with doors and 
winter curtains. 

(9) Transmission is the patented Gramm type, with 
gears always in mesh, assembled on 
a six-spline shaft, without a single 
bolt, nut, stud, set-screw, pin, key or 
anything else liable to work loose and 
fallout. A highly valuable, exclusive 
feature. 


building operations. 


log-roller, tire pump, etc., 


1194994. 


(0) Body sills of seasoned ash, ready 
for mounting the body. 














Dealers and users, in purchasing motor trucks and passenger 
cars with any kind of power take-off for operating hoist, winch, 
should assure themselves that such 
device does not infringe upon B. A. Gramm’s basic patent No. 





(1) Patented wick oilers on all spring bolts. 


(2) Spring drawbar at rear end, supported by extra 
cross member. 


On account of engagement by means of dog-clutches, 
the transmission gears cannot be stripped. Absolutely 
proof against a driver’s carelessness. Cannot get out of 
alignment. 


Chrome nickel steel gears. Extremely tough to stand 
wear and heavy duty. 


The one transmission which is proof against every 
trouble and therefore eliminates a prolific source of 
expense from truck operation. 


Power take-off (Gramm basic patent No. 1194994) can 
be attached to drive hoist for operating dump body, 
winch, or log-roller. 


Many Gramm-Bernstein Truc ks are being sold with dump 
bodies for use in road-building, public works and general 


Hotchkiss drive, first successfully 
applied to trucks by B. A. Gramm, 
and adopted for Liberty Trucks. 


All Gramm-Bernstein 2, 2, 3'2, and 
5-ton worm-drive models are now 
completely equipped as noted. 


Q GRAMM \ 
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Mr. Wyman spread between them some 
highly decorated and colorfully litho- 
graphed pieces ‘of bond paper, and entered 
upon a long and confidential explanation, 
the eyes of Mr. Downey enlarging contin- 
ually as the prospect of immediate income 
and ultimate wealth unfolded before him 
like a California landscape. 

“T can sell ’em!”’ announced Ben at the 
end of the demonstration. “If I can’t 
remember what you've told me I'll think of 
something else to say.” 

“By George, you'll do!” declared Mr. 
Wyman, surprised into unusual succinct- 
ness of utterance. “‘ You’ve got confidence. 
Confidence is nine points of salesmanship. 
They'll ask you a lot of questions, ques- 
tions that you won't be able to answer until 
you’ve had time to become more familiar 
with the company’s history and its proper- 
ties—but answer 'em just the same. Never 
waver! Never admit you don’t know 
anything. Assume — asseverate — affirm! 
That gives the buyers confidence in you; 
and that’s why they buy. They don’t know 
it, but that’s why. They buy because they 
believe in the salesman rather than because 
they believe in the property. Remember 
get their confidence. Practically this is a 
confidence operation.” 

“T understand, sir. They shall trust me 
as a loving child trusts its mother,”’ assured 
Ben, trying hard to achieve Mr. Wyman’s 
smooth rotundity of utterance. 

“Good!” approved that gentleman most 
encouragingly. ‘‘ Now here is a nice bunch 
of prospects for you that came in this 
morning’s mail. After a few days I shall 
expect you to go out and dig up your own 
prospects, but this morning I'll stake you 
to some names of people that are already 
interested.”’ 

Ben glancing over the letters saw that the 
ade Iresses were mostly hotels. 

‘The hotels are fuil of people that come 
out here for the season,”’ explained Mr. 
Wyman, “or else on a sort of a continental 
joyride. They've all got money or they 
wouldn’t be here; and they’re mostly keen 
to invest a little coin, especially where they 
see what looks like a chance for a quick and 
high-percentage clean-up. Nothing tickles 
a man so much when he’s spending money 
on a vacation as to think that he has 
skimmed a little cream by the wayside. 
He'll fall for things at a resort hotel or on 
a holiday trip that you couldn’t shoot into 
him with TNT if he was sitting behind his 
own desk at home.” 

This bit of worldly wisdom both in- 
structed and charmed Ben G. Downey. He 
saw that Mr. Wyman was a very smart 
man and he admired him more and more. 

“T see,” said Ben. “Thank you.” He 
swept up the letters from the table. 

“By the way,” recalled Mr. Wyman, 
pointing at the letters, ‘those letters are 
all about some Valley Traction stock that L 
was advertising. Valley Traction, you 
understand, is a perfectly legitimate stock 
that 

But,’ ’ interrupted Ben in a startled 
voice, “‘this ot her is a perfectly legitimate 
stock also, isn’t it?”’ 

Mr. Wyman shook his leonine head, ac- 
company ing the movement with a wide and 
reassuring smile that was meant as a most 
positive negation of any idea to the con- 
trary. 

‘Why, certainly — legitimate as a Liberty 
Bond itself. Only—only Valley Traction 
is such a well-known stock, its reputation 
as a dividend payer is so widely recognized 
that it lends a firm standing just to an- 
nounce it for sale. But unfortunately the 
Valley Traction was sold immediately 
and Pr 

Ben was beginning to learn. 

“*T see,” he exclaimed, and could hardly 
keep from winking. ‘Just a kind of a 
come-on, you might say, that advertise- 
ment.” 

“Oh, dear me, no!”’ assured Mr. Wyman. 
“Perfectly bona fide, that offer—perfectly! 
Only, not having any more Valley Traction 
to offer I now do the next-best thing.” 

“I get you,” assured Ben with an instant 
sobering of expression but a steady increase 
in the expansiveness of his tone and man- 
ner. “I quite see.” 

‘Quite see’? was a new one. Ben did not 
get that in Garden City. He overheard 
some high-flown lady who was being shown 
about the training camp say that she quite 
saw something. Ben quite saw that it was 
a very high-sounding phrase and he was 





MAISIE’S KIND HEART 


(Continued from Page 19) 


sure that its use now enhanced Mr. Wy- 
man’s opinion of him, because just at this 
moment that gentleman exclaimed 

“By the way’’—with a slight frown 
as reproving himself for thoughtlessness 
“you'll need some expense money.” 

With this he selected a crisp uncreased 
bill from a wallet apparently containing a 
large number of the same and larger de- 
nominations, a bill whose general appear- 
ance upon the face of it was a kind of field 
gray and upon its reverse was an opulent 
yellow. 

Ben took it eagerly, his blue eyes dan- 
cing. Twenty dollars! In Rice’s grocery 
they had never handed him twenty cents 
for expense money. 

Maisie hardly knew the radiant young 
soul who, treading lightly on the air, came 
walking out from the inner room; and it 
must be recorded that Mr. Downey had 
almost to struggle to recall this—this ste- 
nographer sitting here. He had met her 
somewhere before but — Oh, yes! Why, 
certainly! His features smoothed and then 
broke up again in fresh corrugations, each 
wrinkle of which reflected a new voltage of 
those pounding emotions which just now 
possessed his happy heart. Certainly! He 
was under obligations to this good-looking 
smiling young woman. So recently as 
forty minutes ago she had purchased coffee 
and food for him; had loaned him, indeed, 
the quarter which bought that very cigar 
the stub of which he now held delicately 
between the first two fingers of his left 
hand. What a sudden elevation of his 
fortunes had taken place since then! And 
he owed that elevation entirely to her. 

““Girlie!’’ he breathed in vibrant tones of 
gratitude that no effort of his will could 
possibly have smothered if he would. At 
the same time he came dire ctly tow ard her. 

““Miss Wellsismy name,”’ the girl started 
to rebuke him; but her sternness broke up 
in laughter, for she was no more able to 
resist the jubilant warmth and good feeling 
of the young man’s mood than he was to 
suppress it. ‘Maisie, you can call me,” 
she concluded. 

“Maisie, then,” chuckled Ben, leaning 
over and lowering his voice to its most 
confidential pitch, ‘“‘you certainly did toss 
something my way. I'll say you did; and 
I’ve got to have about three or four hours 
to tell you how much I appreciate it. What 
say, kiddo, to a little supper at Techau’s 
to-night-o?”’ 

“T’ll say all right-o—if you've got the 
price-o,” gurgled Maisie. 

“*Look here-o!”’ challenged Ben; and he 
exhibited his expense fund. 

“Say,” warned Maisie playfully, ‘you 
don’t want to think you’re the whole ocean 
just because you’ve got a wave in your 
hair.’ 

*“‘Next time I come through this door 
watch me,”’ warned Ben. ‘Watch me close. 
I'll be staggering under a load of money. 
And we’re partners, Maisie— partners! Do 
you get that? Every time I make a dollar, 
a piece of it is yours. Gather me?’ 

‘Forty ways—but I don’t know which 
one is right,’” retorted Maisie, and waved 
bye-bye to the receding laughter in eyes 
that the narrowing crack of the door 
speedi ily shut out of view. 

‘Well, what do you think of that?” 
inquired Maisie of the cireumambient emp- 
tiness. “‘ They’ssomething essentially coarse 
about that young man, and '»’s all swelled 
up with sudden joy, but hes got a good 
heart. The makin’s of a fine business man 
too. An hour ago I didn’t see nothing but 
an ex-boot-looey with his shoulders hunched 
and his heart way down in his shoes. 
Way down. Now look at him! Odd what 
a change a job and a chance to win makes 
out of a man, ain’t it? Woman either, for 
that matter.” 

Maisie began to hum thoughtfully to her- 
self as she arranged and rearranged the 
papers on her desk, toyed with her type- 
writer, pretended to work, and finally there 
being nothing else to claim her attention 
got her bag and abstracted from it one long 
gray silk stocking. Thrusting an exploring 
hand within she spread the fingers out at 
the proper place to reveal a gaping hole. 

“My heels are just naturally getting 
sharper,” she opined; and then, addressing 
herself to a contemplation of the picture 
portrayed by asmall mirror which the inside 
flap of the bag contained, “Thank good- 
ness, my face isn’t getting any thinner!” 


she decided, and for a few minutes devoted | 
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Large Profits In Orange Juice 
With AVery Small Investment 


Lots of Folks Will Drink Orange Juice 
Who Disdain So-called “Soft Drinks”! 


The Blessing Electric Juice Extractor will produce 
a gallon of juice in four and one-half minutes. 


It extracts every drop of juice from Oranges, 
Lemons or Limes, producing the same volume from 
two boxes as can be extracted from three in the 
old-fashioned way. 


None of the bitter oil of the peel is disturbed, so 
the juice is more palatable and keeps much longer. 


You who already dispense Orange Juice or Orange 
Drinks may add just one-third to your profits by 
using this machine. Can also attract crowds to your 
counter by the interesting operation of this machine. 
And the obvious cleanliness of that operation will 
greatly increase your patronage. 

You who are looking for a nice little business with 
small investment and generous profits can obtain 
from us all information as to how to go into business 
with a greater prospect of success than has ever 
existed. 

Many who have started these stands have opened 
up a chain of them with the profits of the first. 

You who operate a soda fountain or its like can add 
materially to its popularity and profit by installing 
and demonstrating the Blessing Extractor which 
produces the most appetizing, refreshing and health- 
ful drink now known. 


Throughout the United States the Blessing Juice 
Extractor is now being used by the most prominent 
hotels, restaurants and caterers, and the largest hos- 
pitals, because it adds one-third to juice production, 
improves greatly the flavor, and is the last word in 
cleanliness and hygiene. 

In writing please give us the particular information you 
wish to have, in order that you may know, based on the experi- 
ence of many others, all the details which 
will put you in business, or improve your | 
present business in the most satisfactory 





and profitable way 

We maintain a special service to assure 
the success of all our patrons. We can tell 
youhow tostart and give full and depend 
able information as to capital necessary 





equipment, expenses, profits, ; 
proper mixtures, etc. 


- 





Blessing Manufacturing Company 
1834 Broadway, New York City 
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Two-Minute Oat Food 


A Hot Dish, Already 3-Hour Cooked 






























One-Half Cup 
Makes 4 Dishes 


A Super- 
Cooked 
Oat Dish 


Simply Stir in 
Boiling Water 
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Now You Can Get It 


An Instant Hot Oat Food 


\t la \Irs. Housewife, we offer you the dish vou’ve 
always wanted. A super-cooked oat food, to be served 
teaming hot in two minute 

Now you can serve the morning oat dish, no matter 
what your hurry. And serve it as quickly as cold 


cereal food. 


Presto—It Is Ready 8 Dishes in a Cup 


We call thi ew creation \fter cooking for three hours 
Two-Minute Oat Food.” weevaporate the oats. Sothey 
You simply stir it in’ boiling come to you condensed, 
water. Ink than two min Dissolved in boiling water, 
utes it absorbs the water, and one cup makes five cups—or 
RRs eight dish« of hot, flavory 
; . oat food. One 15-cent package 
We cook it three hours by upplies 20 big servings, and 
live steam under pressure, at you save the cost of cooking. 
higher than boiling heat It Get a package from your 
is cooked as oats should be, grocer and see what this new 
net be lente raceiy on nee food means. 
cooked at a he which give It means quick serving 


It means easy digestion 


lew, exquisite flavor 
it means an ever-ready oat It means delightful flavor. 
ood } ' _ } , ° 
lood— the greatest food that \sk for Two-Minute Oat 
yrows And it means to all a Food—ask today. Price, 15 
multiplied enjoyment. cents. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


The Only 
Instant Hot 
Oat Food 


| a brave and a hopeful soul 
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herself to reflective contemplation of one 
feature after another—to the chin, which 
was rather pointed but had a good-natured 
firmness about the knob of it; to the lips, 
which were straight and a little too thin 
but with still a certain fullness and still a 
natural redness; to the nose, with sensitive 
nostrils and correct proportions, unless 
there might be a certain tendency to —— 

“Not turned up, you couldn’t call it,” 
umpired Maisie, trying to be impartial; 
“just shows I’ve got an aspirin’ nature, the 
tip of my nose does.” 

Her eyes were unquestionably her finest 
asset, being adorned moreover with rather 
heavy arching brows; and Maisie viewed 
them now with eminent satisfaction. 

“Generally speaking,’”’ she concluded 
quite favorably, ‘I guéss I’m still a little 
piece of all right. if only it wasn’t such a 
lonesome world.”” With this came a sudden 
change in Maisie’s tone and the entry of a 
forlorn, not to say grief-stricken note, while 
the handsome gray eyes mirrored in them- 
selves an image and a memory that all but 
misted their brightness over. Then phi- 
losophy bustled stoutly to the rescue: ‘‘Oh, 
well,” the girl sighed, ‘‘Constance loved 
him as much as I did, I suppose, and he 
was her only chance. I had others. Only— 
only I can’t seem to stand any of ’em now 
after Charley !’’ Communications grounded 
for amoment in a muffled sound. “ Unless,” 
she resumed bravely and hopefully, for 
Miss Wells, it must be conceded, was both 
‘unless this 
fellow Ben turns out promising. Honest, 
I never had one ulterior motive when I 
picked that boy up either. He just looked 
hungry to me—and now!” 

The girl threaded a needle with darning 
silk and began to lace together the yawning 
hole in the stocking, conducting the entire 
operation with strategic foresight in the 
very mouth of her bag, so that at a sound 
in front or rear a single sweep of the hand 
would crowd the whole domestic process 
out of sight. As she stitched she smiled, for 
there rose before her mind the detailed 
vision of the smooth roundness of a ruddy 
masculine cheek, of the blueness of an eye 
and the large good nature of a smile. 

“And already he says that we are part- 
ners!"’ the girl gurgled ecstatically into the 
stocking. 


It was too bad really that Maisie could 
not have resolved herself into a small in- 
visible sprite and have fared forth upon 
Ben Downey’s shoulder. She would have 
found in him that to admire and to marvel 
at, and that to criticize and even to con- 
demn. She would have seen that which 
would thrill her with satisfaction and with 
hope, and that which. would fill her with 
apprehension and with fear. 

Though Ben had gone out with confi- 
dence highly inflated it was none the less 
mainly artificial, and he had common sense 
enough to know that it would not be genu- 
inely trustworthy until he could base it on 
the solid ground of something he had him- 
self achieved. 

“If this first man is only easy now,” he 
communed as he went up in the elevator to 
the eighth floor of the St. Francis; but the 
object of his call turned out to be an age- 
less, tight-riveted sort of personality, with 
features as immobile as the granite in the 
statue of McKinley outside in the park, 
eyes that were hard and a greeting that 
was taciturn and repellent. A single glance 
was enough to assure the embryonic sales- 
man that total defeat was waiting to drop a 
ton of bricks upon his head. Ben staggered 
wildly —that is, his nerve did; but his wit 
was nimble. 

“Mr. Peabody?” he inquired with a start 
that fairly we I] simulated surprise. 

“es, sir,”’ the gentleman addressed re- 
sponded with scarcely any lip movement, 


and jaw action that was like a machine 
biting off nails. 
‘Of Garden City, Kansas?” 
“Kansas? Lord, no!” 
Mr. Peabody was emphatic. He was 
almost scornful. 
‘Knew it! declared Ben briskly. 


“Knew it the minute I looked at you. I beg 
your pardon for disturbing you. Remark- 
able similarity of names, though—remark- 


able.” 

Before Mr. Peabody could bark again or 
even growl, Ben had placed a door between 
himself and his first prospect. 

‘Battling Bolivar!” he shivered. 
this elevator never come?” 

Eventually it did, and in a secluded cor- 
ner of the lobby below Ben thumbed his 
letters over. 


“Will 
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“Silas Jenkins,” he decided. “Si! Hello, 
Si! That sounds like a country name. I’ve 
got to try myself out on country people 
first—the kind of people I’ve been selling 
goods to all my business life.” 

Mr. Jenkins’ letter was dated from the 
Hotel Raleigh, which was just across Union 
Square. A page found Si for Ben. He was 
standing before a high, ornately finished 
counter, with the toe of his patent-leather 
shoe nestling fondly upon a brass footrail. 
Behind this tall counter stood an attendant 
in white who was himself backgrounded by 
an array of attractive crystalware. Mr. 
Jenkins held in his hand a tallish glass in 
which he was rattling musically a cube of 
ice, while with speculative connoisseur eye 
he contemplated the remains of an amber 
fluid which had once entirely surrounded 
the cube. 

“Mr. Jenkins!” 
forward. 

“Have a drink!” proposed Mr. Jenkins 
cordially, whose appearance, as Ben had 
too late dise erned, quite belied the bucolic 
suggestion of his name. The pattern of his 
suit was hilarious check and his silk shirt 
was noisome in its colorings, while the rich- 
ness of the red-and-black tie was the more 
arresting because in its center gleamed a 
small sword hilt crusted with diamonds. 

Judging by his experience of country 
fairs if Ben had been warned that there was 
a she ll- -game artist or a bunco man lying in 

wait in the purlieus of this attractive hos- 
telry Mr. Jenkins, from his ensemble, was 
the man whom the seller of investments 
would unhesitatingly have postulated as 
that particular party. Instinctively and 
unreservedly Ben decided that here was a 
Samaritan who was not good and with 
whom an astute young man would attempt 
no dealings whatsoever. 

“Probably get my twenty dollars ex- 
pense money,” was a projection of Ben's 
mildest conviction concerning the gentle- 
man 

“Mr. Silas Jenkins?” he inquired. 

“The same!” averred Mr. Jenkins quite 
unblushingly, his manner at the same time 
betraying amusement, as if he recognized 
something familiar in that effusive greet- 
ing, which after having been launched at 
him so heartily was now being recalled and 
strangled and thrust out of sight so ruth- 
lessly. 

“Of the National Mower Company?” 
queried Ben, trying a variation of the ruse 
by which he had escaped from Mr. Thomas 
G. Peabody. 

“If you say so—anything to be agree- 
able,” smirked Silas. ‘‘What’s the game, 
pal?” 

“Well,” declared 
“you're not the man.’ 

Turning abruptly upon his heel he fled, 
leaving Mr. Jenkins contemplating his 
hurried retirement with a chuckle that de- 
veloped presently into ha-ha’s of merry 
laughter the echo whereof resounded in the 
corridor and even in the vestibules of the 
ears of the hasting young Mr. Downey, 
thereby causing the tips of those vestibules 
to redden perceptibly. 

The third time, however, for Ben, proved 
the charm. Doctor Maltbie at the Palace 
Hotel turned out to be the very Doctor 
Maltbie whom Ben had gone out in search 
of. His face was weathered and sparsely 
bearded, his smile was broad and so hearty 
that it revealed a number of gold mines 
tucked away in his back teeth. His clothes 
had a custom-made appearance, but his 
watch chain was heavy, and the embiem of 
a well-known fraternal order displayed 
diamonds in the eyes of the double eagle. 
Doctor Maltbie had the look of a cordial 
homy soul a little bit lonesome in his pres- 
ent metropolitan environment, and he wel- 
comed the fresh tanned face and the breezy 
manner of Ben G. Downey as that of a man 
from his own heath. A glorious feeling of 
ease took possession of Ben as he extended 
a ready palm and found it grasped as 
readily. 

“From Kansas?” guessed Ben with a 
smile of happy assurance. He- assumed 
that all good came from Kansas. 

“Nebraska,” qualified the doctor. 


exclaimed Ben, bustling 


Ben 


inconsistently, 


“Great state,” conceded Ben. ‘“ Medico, 
doctor?” : 
“Veterinary—until I retired,’ explained 


the doctor, exhibiting the gold mines again. 

“Been practicing corn and hogs for the last 
ten years. It paid better,” he chuckled, 
“and didn’t interfere with my sleep so 
much.” 

“And now?” insinuated Ben, as drawing 
his prospect out cleverly. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Go to See Them — Watch a Demonstration 


Detroit Vapor Stoves are not like other oil stoves. 


They have gas range appearance and the same sturdy 


construction and simplicity of operation. 


There are no wicks, asbestos rings or substitutes for 
these in Detroit Vapor 
Stoves. The durable 8% 
pound iron burners work on 

the same principle as an 
automobile carburetor. \Y 
They mix the air with the 
fuelto create a gas. Like gas 
stoves, just as soon as the 
match is struck, there’s a flame under the kettle. 


Work 


In every detail of construction and design, in the 
materials used and in the comfort and convenience, 


these stoves are comparable to a gas range rather 


than to an oil stove. 


ETROIT VAPOR STOVE 


Sian Oil, Gasoline or Distillate 


Detroit Vapor Stoves bake thoroughly and rapidly. 
Double walls and flues carry the heat from two 
powerful burners twice round the oven. There are 
no pipes or pressure tank needed. The stove is com- 
plete in itself and can be 

» placed for greatest con 
S venience. 

fy One gallon of fuel gives 19 hours 
of cocking or baking at 
much lower than with 
gas, coal or wood 
There is a Detroit Va 
Stove dealer in your town. He will be glad to demon o 
strate the stove to you. Call at his store today and 
what this high-grade, guaranteed stove will 
or send for our free stove booklet S2. 
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Continued from Page 134 

“Now,” admitted the retired veterinary 
practitioner, “I'm looking for something 
easier yet. Hastings is a fine town but 
gets kind of frosty there in winter, and once 
in a while the snow piles up so it’s kind of 
hard for the car, and I was telling Sarey 
we'd just try and get our money in some- 
thing out here in the Golden West —even if 
it was something that required a little close 
watching— because we could have the fun 
of living in an earthly paradise and yet not 
go to seed through having nothing todo. I 
thought if we could get into something out 
here that that ‘ 

‘Exactly,”” broke in Ben. “Exactly! 
We got your letter and it sort of impressed 
Mr. Wyman so he sent me right down here. 
You see our line of those irrigation stocks 
was about exhausted. Fact is, there was 
just a block of eight hundred remaining to 
be sold. We were going to parcel it out 
but ‘Look here at this letter!’ says 
Mr. Wyman, and he handed me yours. 
‘If that’s Doctor Maltbie, of Hastings, Ne- 
braska—why,’ he says, ‘I’ve heard of him 
and I'd like to get him interested in our 
proposition. He’s a man of standing and 
he’s got lots of friends. They’re rich back 
there in Hastings,’ he says; ‘the banks are 
full of money, and if we could allot Doctor 
Maltbie a sizable block of this dividend- 
paying stock right off the reel—why, he’d 
be a great help in enlisting some of his 
friends in the development of our other 
enterprises — 

The upper lids of Doctor Maltbie’s eyes 
rose and fell slightly so that an extra gleam 
of light appeared in those shrewd opties for 
a moment. Ben G. Downey, observing all, 
observed this and was leaning close, wield- 
ing the bundle of wonderfully lithographed 
certificates as a hammer to drive the idea 
deeper when Doctor Maltbie remembered 
something: 

“By the way, Mr. Downey, it was Valley 
Traction shares that I wrote to Mr. Wyman 
about.” 

“That’s what I was going to explain to 
you,”’ gushed Ben with an attack of fresh 
volubility. “‘That Valley Traction was 
lifted right off our hands this morning by a 
customer we couldn’t deny. So, under the 
circumstances as I explained, about Mr. 
Wyman recognizing your name, he sent 
me right down here to do the next-best 
thing and let you have a chance at this last 
bite of P. M. I., which is absolutely choice. 
While I am not authorized to say it I think 
I may assure you that once you identify 
yourself with our line of investments—as 
yur own money is pretty busy now— Mr 
Wyman is certain to let you in on the ground 
floor with something rare we are floating in 
about three weeks. If he does that it will 
mean two hundred per cent for you on that 
particular investment.” 

This assurance, however, instead of caus- 
ng that eager light of glutton anticipation 
to glow again in Doctor Maltbie’s eye, 
made him frown thoughtfully. 

“But in this case,”” he objected cannily, 
‘I am offered the chance to take hold of the 
other end of a transaction like that—a case 
where the price I am asked to pay for this 
alleged gilt-edged investment represents 
two hundred per cent profit to somebody 
who was in ahead of me.” 

oa Absolutely not!” declared jen 6G. 
Downey with a lofty gesture of disdain 
77 Absolutely not! We will not deny, Doctor 
Maltbie, that in this case we have profited 
to a considerable extent upon our original 
investment, as indeed we have always done 
so far, but the value behind this stock now 
is present and not prospective. On the 
second day of April the first dividend will 
be declared, and there are already con- 
tracts in hand sufficient to make sure that 
this quarterly dividend will be at least two 
and one half per cent. It may be three 
per cent. 

“Where, I ask you, Doctor Maltbie, 
where in Nebraska can you invest money 
where it will be as safe as a government 
bond, require no business attention from 
yourself, and at the same time pay you 
twelve per cent per annum?” 

Doctor Maltbie weighed the force of this 
inquiry thoughtfully, but appeared to be 

truck in a moment by another feature 

“Do I understand,”’ he inquired, “that 
of this block of twenty-four thousand shares 
there remains now but this eight hundred 
to be disposed of?” 

“ Absitively, Doctor Maltbie. In fact, I 
have sold nearly all of it myself.” 

The doctor took out his notebook and 
began to fumble for a pencil. “If you’d 
give me the names of one or two of those 
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investors I think I'll call ‘em up on the 
phone,”’ he remarked. 

Something hardened in the throat of Ben 
G. Downey. A mountain had loomed sud- 
denly in the highway of his immediate 
prosperity; but with a gulp he took the 
hill on high. 

“Unfortunately, Doctor Maltbie, the 
sales were made out of town. I could of 
course give you the names of a dozen men 
in San Francisco who are clamoring to get 
some of that stock, but I don’t dare; for if 
they find there’s a smell of it floating round 
and they haven’t had a chance at it they’re 
going to make it very unpleasant for Mr. 
Wyman because he has chosen to offer you 


’ 


something specially attractive which older | 


customers were clamoring to obtain.’ 

It was apparent at once that Doctor 
Maltbie saw the reasonableness of this and 
was properly appreciative, but the old idea 
clung stubbornly. 

“If you give me the names of some of 
those out-of-town purchasers,” he proposed 
‘Los Angeles, was it? Or Seattle? I'll 
just try one or two of them on the long- 
distance.” 

And there was the doctor with pencil 
poised, just as if he had no objection at all 
to spending forty or fifty dollars on tele- 
phone tolls if that would safeguard him in 
making an investment of eight thousand 
dollars. 

But Ben took these new Himalayas also 
on the high. ‘‘ Never hesitate; never let 
“em lose confidence in you; keep ’em be- 
lieving in you and you'll keep ‘em believ- 
ing in the company.”’ That in gist was 
what Mr. Wyman had said to him. 

“That's really too bad now,” Ben re- 
gretted compassionately, “because you 
couldn’t reach them on the phone this 
morning at all. They’re ranchers way 
out in the—the’’—Downey hesitated a 
minute because he was a little hazy on the 
geography of California—‘‘away out on 
the other side of the mountains toward 
toward—Idaho way. Seems funny, don’t 
it, but Mr. Wyman’s got one good cus- 
tomer up there, away off at the end of a 
stage line, hundred and nine miles, that 
man is, from a railroad; got thirty thou- 
sand white-faced cattle up there, and every 
year when he cleans up his herd he’s got a 
whole lot of money to invest. Well, doctor, 
blessed if he didn’t take thirty-two hun- 
dred shares of this stock himself, and then 
he commenced passing me round to his 
friends, from one big ranch to another. 
Each would send me on to the next in his 
automobile. Half the time I didn’t know 
what state I was in, but they told me I was 
in three besides California—Idaho, Nevada 
and Oregon And so, doctor, those cattle 
kings up there come mighty near owning all 
the P. M. I. stock that anybody’s ever 
going to own, except Mr. Wyman, unless 
you Pe 

Ben made a gesture of redepositing the 
certificates in his overcoat pocket. 

“T'll take ’em,” said Doctor Maltbie in 
tones of swift decision, and went fumbling 
toward his hip, producing presently a 
morocco-bound thing which unfolded into 
a neat little check book of the Hastings 
Breeders’ Bank. In a cramped plodding 
hand Doctor Maltbie wrote out his check for 
eight thousand dollars and signed it, while 
Ben G. Downey looked on with dilating 
eye and rushing Niagaras of the hot blood 
of victory surging through his veins. 

But as the check was laid in his hands it 
occurred to the astute Mr. Downey that 
pieces of pink paper are not necessarily 
money; in fact when he thought eight 
thousand dollars he thought it in crisp bills 
the color of cured alfalfa and in stacks al- 
most as high. But his grocery-selling expe- 


rience had naturally taught him something | 


about shrewd business procedure with 
checks, and the young man was now deter- 
mined when victory was in his grasp to be 
shrewd above everything else. He man- 
aged therefore to suggest, with a certain 
hesitation of utterance and circumspection 
of manner that were meant to convey the 
utmost of consideration: ‘“‘As—er—we 
have the certificates all ready to deliver 
now—no doubt you will agree with me 
that Mr. Wyman would feel the transac- 
tion was more regular if the payment 
were in current funds.” 

“Why, certainly,”” declared Doctor 
Maltbie with entire reasonableness. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly! Come! Let’s go downstairs. I’ve 
just established banking connections across 
the street, thinking there might be some 
little matter of this sort come up.” 

But Ben was not even yet entirely cer- 


tain of the situation. With symptoms of | 
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Its Springtime 
° «) C 

In. The Old South. 

And Spring comes again for 


the whole Nation. It is a joy 
Give gifts of candy 












ous time 







to your friends and to those you 
love. Give Elmer’ s Chocolates, 








made in New Orleans, where 









spring is a delightful season. It 








would seem that the makers had 






caught the substance of Spring— 






its daintiness, freshness and 






bloom—and confined ‘it in candy 
Elmer’ s Choco- 






» torm tor you 
lates are superb. In almost 








every town the best candy dealer 






carries Klmer’s, Ask yours. P 


Send 25c. for 2 miniature boxes 
and Jingle Booklet. 


ELMER CANDY CO., Inc. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Also makers of the Original 
Creole Pecan Pralines. 
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50rn ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
"THE whole family brightens up when Heinz Baked 


Beans are served, because they taste so good. 


To you, the busy housewife, Heinz Baked Beans are 


a great convenience, because we have done the baking 


in dry heat in real ovens—and all you have to do is | 


the heating. 


To you, the thrifty housewife, they are a 


great economy, for too much meat makes the bills high. 


To you, the wise housewife, they are a source of 


satisfaction, for their food value is 


great—they are 


nutritive and wholesome. 


Some of the 


6) 


Vinegar 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
India Relish 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are 





packed in Canada 
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alarm and inner sensations of chill and ap- 
prehension he saw the doctor take up the 
bundle of certificates and start toward the 
door. The only ameliorating element was 
that Downey himself carried the check. 

But there were other enterprising people 
abroad this morning besides Ben and the 
doctor. One minute after the door of the 
latter’s suite closed behind him as he ush- 
ered the stock-and-bond salesman into the 
corridor two men emerged from the Ne- 
braskan’s bedroom and stood gazing at 
each other with a look of funk and disgust 
upon their faces. One of these men was of 
medium height and stocky; the other was 
tall and wiry; both wore unobtrusive busi- 
ness dress and each had his hat pushed to 
the back of the head as if to admit of the 
freest corrugation of his darkly knitted 
brow. 

“To think,”’ blurted one of them, “that 
Wyman has had this cub kiting that stuff 
in four states and we only dropped onto 
him here this morning!” 

“But he was operating in the country,” 
suggested the other by way of alibi for 
their apparent dereliction of duty. 

“I certainly am damned!” was, how- 
ever, all the first speaker could find to ex- 
press his amazement and chagrin properly. 

“It takes a farmer to sell a farmer,” 
palliated the tall man again. 

“But the fellow’s as glib as the old 
lightning- rod agents,”’ declared the stocky 
‘Most convine ing young crook I’ve 
listened to in some time.” 

These two gentlemen had been following 
Mr. Downey industriously — the time 
when he left the office of James Leroy 
Wyman. They had been almost run over 
by the impetuous young man when he 
stepped hurriedly out of Mr. Thomas G. 
Peabody’s apartments at the St. Francis; 
they had at a distance spied him for a mo- 
ment in hurried conference with Mr. Silas 
Jenkins at the Raleigh—a man who under 
several aliases was quite well known to 
them, an individual with whom for any 
young man to appear to be on terms of 
acquaintance was to heighten whatever 
suspicion might already exist concerning 
him. 

They had thereafter dogged Mr. Dow- 
ney’s footsteps to the Palace Hotel and to 
Doctor Maltbie’s suite, and had them- 
selves gained access to the latter’s tiled 
bathroom by a few words of simple ex- 
planation to the floor clerk. Now after 
waiting what seemed a prudent number of 
minutes they took a leisurely departure. 

In the meantime the doctor and the ex- 
lieutenant had descended in the elevator, 
crossed the street and entered through 
revolving doors the unmistakable purlieus 
the first deter- 


| mining sign thereof being a railed inclosure 








behind which at separate roll-top desks sat 
certain astute gentlemen between the early 
thirties and the late forties—men who in 
the modern organization of the money shop 
represent the halves, tackles and quarter- 
backs of metropolitan banking, and are 
gracefully yclept vice presidents of the 
concern whose interests they serve so 
assiduously. 

In the immediate foreground of this 
curving inclosure now sat one W /. Jones, 
smooth, suave, immaculate, watchful. Mr. 
Jones was glibly busy; he talked on the 
telephone, he received callers at the rail, 
and he beckoned some within the rail, 
where they were permitted to deposit them- 
selves momentarily in the chair beside his 
desk. And to each and every one he seemed 
to give his undivided attention for the nec- 
essary seconds the transaction of his busi- 
ness required. Yet his eye roved the while, 
seeing much; and his ears were pricked, 
hearing much. It is the writer’s serious 
doubt if an unusual kind of fly —say, a blue- 
bottle, for instance—could have alighted 
on the front window of the bank without 
being observed of Mr. Jones; and certainly 
no fly within the institution itself could 
have buzzed unduly loud without drawing 
from that young man a calm but critical 
and inquiring glance as to what all the row 
was about anyway; for Mr. Jones moved 
with well-oiled precision on ball bearings 
and pneumatic tires. His nature was ex- 
tremely cordial and his friends adhered to 
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him as the bark to the tree; yet his disposi- 
tion so far as financial matters were con- 
cerned was precooled. 

Now as Doctor Maltbie and Mr. Ben G. 
Downey entered the bank the roving eye of 
Mr. Jones observed them. He excused 
himself to somebody at his desk, sauntered 
to the rail and greeted Doctor Maltbie 
with the open hand and the cordial glance 
of warm acquaintanceship; which—as Doc- 
tor Maltbie had never been in that bank 
but once before, and that was yesterday, 
when he opened a small account at Window 
Six— was some good scout work on the part 
of Billy Jones. 

“Know Mr. Downey of Wyman & Co.?” 

marked Doctor Maltbie. 

“How're you?” inquired Mr. Jones, 
thrusting out a ready hand and giving Mr. 
Ben G. Downey the up and down and 
across with a sifting glance that Ben felt 
uncomfortably had catalogued and card- 
indexed him forever and to the last atom 
of his physical and moral content. 

“If I ever try to rob a bank,” he re- 
flected, feeling that eye of cucumber cool- 
ness assaying him remorselessly —“‘if I ever 
try to rob a bank it won't be this one.” 

“Want to get this certified,”” announced 
Doctor Maltbie, pointing to the check in 
Ben’s hand and beaming in a way that 
showed all those gold-filled craters in the 
rearward molars again, acting quite as if 
he thought that a small balance of twelve 
hundred would secure the certifying of his 
check on the Hastings Breeders Bank for 
eight thousand. 

Can’t do it, ” observed bland Mr. Jones 
without a moment’s hesitation. ‘But if 
you will make out a new check on your 
home bank in our favor and deposit it to 
your account with us I can doubtless cer- 
tify against it. It’s only a matter of a 
little telegraphing te your home town. If 
the wires are working we ‘ll we should get an 
answer by one o'clock.’ 

Doctor Maltbie took back the check he 
had given to Downey and wrote new ones 
as Jones bade him. 

A young woman meanwhile had pre- 
sented herself, notebook in hand, and the 
banker bent over her, mumbling words that 
neither Doctor Maltbie nor Mr. Downey 
was so impolite as to appear to try to over- 
hear though the aural organs of each were 
doubtless badly strained in the attempt. 

“You will be in at one, gentlemen? 
smiled Mr. Jones, as in no wise perce iving 
that the two were not already hurrying out 
of the door to leave him to the demands of 
other business. 

Doctor Maltbie nodded and handed to 
Jones the check he had just filled out to 
Downey’s order, another check for deposit, 
and the packet of stock certificates which 
he had just bought. 

“We want to deposit this i in escrow, as it 
were, beside the chec k.’ 

“In—inescrow! Yes!” echoed Ben after 
a moment’s stupid staring. 

Truth to tell, escrow was a new word to 
Ben. He had never used it in selling goods 
at Rice’s. He had never used it in the 
training camp. But it was something that 
pried those unpaid-for securities out of the 
grasping freckled old hand of their intending 
purchaser, and therefore Ben was for it. 

“Why, certainly,”’ assented the agree- 
able Mr. Jones. 

But even then Ben shrank from turning 
his back upon either the check or the cer- 
tificates for one whole hour and fifty-five 
minutes. It was a moderately cool day 
for February in the land of perpetual sun- 
shine, yet how perspiration exuded! From 
all the pores of his body, and particularly 
from his brow. He mopped it dizzily. Of 
course he knew one must trust banks—one 
must place confidence in one’s bank. But 
then, this was not his bank. It was Malt- 


bfe’s; and he could not feel entirely sure of 
Maltbie. He wished he could feel the same 


confidence in Maltbie that Maltbie felt in 
him, but he could not. 

“When the telegram comes back,” ob- 
served the doctor, ‘‘Mr. Downey will take 
the check which you said you'd certify and 
I will take the certificates.” 

It really seemed as if the doctor was as 
eager to get the certificates definitely into 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Standardization 
An Industrial Essential 
TANDARDIZATION of material and 


effort is the keynote of present day 
construction. 


Fenestra Solid Steel Windows are a stand- 
ardized product. For this reason, they 
generally cost no more and in many cases 
cost less than ordinary wood sash. 


Fenestra Standardization means quick de- 
liveries. The use of Fenestra Sash in any 
structure will assist the owner in prope rly 
and speedily working out his construction 
and production problems. 
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protection, bigger and better production. 
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Dayton Steel Wheel adop 
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pioneer user of steel wheels, 
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Accepted as the Final Wheel for Motor Trucks 


RUCKS of a daily increasing num- 
Th: of manufacturers are speeding 

up the transportation of the nation 
on Dayton Steel Wheels. 


To makers and owners of motor trucks 
who have an eye for the signs of the 
times, the coming of steel wheels into 
their own was not a revolutionary devel- 
opment. It was but a realization of the 
anticipated. 


And why not? In the natural course of 
events, the adoption and perfection of the 
steel wheel, as summed up in the Dayton 
Stee! Wheel, was as inevitable as the 
aéroplane. Everywhere, in the industrial 


expansion of America, we have seen steel 
become the all-conquering material—in 
ships, in skyscrapers, in every place where 
the stresses and strains were constant. 


But while a born progressive, the Amer- 
ican businessman is also a canny body. 
Always he declines to part with the old 
until the new has been demonstrated to 
be for the best. Such, at one time, was 
his attitude towards steel wheels for 
motor trucks. 


Now leading truck builders are becom- 
ing converted to the steel wheel idea— 
and in Dayton Steel Wheels recognize 
the logical truck wheel of tomorrow. 


In it they have found Jightness that 
reduces fuel consumption. They have 
become convinced that its true roundness 
adds from 10 to 25 per cent to the mile- 
age previously obtained from tires. 


It has been demonstrated that the resil- 
ience of this electric furnace steel wheel, 
lessens road shocks and lengthens the 
life of trucks. 


In a sentence, the Dayton Steel Wheel 
has come to be accepted as the final 
wheel for motor trucks. 


Our folder, containing important wheel 
facts, will be sent on request. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
his possession as Ben to get the price 
thereof. 

“Naturally,” smiled Mr. Jones affably. 
““Er—er,”’ stammered Downey, and 
was not at all sure he did not throw up his 
right hand with the gesture of a drowning 
man clutching at a straw—‘“‘if—if the tele- 
gram comes bac k all right I think I’ll take 

the—the — 

> currency?”’ suggested Mr. Jones, 
whose patience was unfailing. 

“Currency —yes!’’ gulped Ben, and 
finally with a mighty effort tore himself 
aw fay. 

“Currency,” he reflected, going out. 
What a gloriously fine word it was, so much 
more refined than cash, and yet it meant 
the same. Currency! Currency! It is 
unofficerlike for one to walk along the 
street with one’s hands in one’s trousers 
pockets, but Ben’s were in his now, his 
eager fingers twisting and squirming, in 
fancy that they grasped and played with 
huge rolls of—currency! 

But presently another stress had gripped 
the soul of the exultant but still embar- 
rassed young man. That was the question 
of how he was going to pass the time from 
now till one o’clock. Despite those appre- 
hensions which must continue to inhabit 
his bosom till he had returned and actually 
grasped the eight thousand dollars in cur- 
rency in his hand there was nevertheless 
this volume of joy about to erupt within 
him. He had done it! He had made good. 
He had earned a commission of twelve 
hundred dollars in an hour. He wanted to 
rush back to the office and tell Mr. Wyman. 
He wanted, even more than that, to tell 
Maisie, and strut and brag a little and 
impress her properly —show that fine young 
woman what a nice thing she had done for 
herself and for Mr. Wyman in trusting 
him, the unknown, the hungry, the ex- 
second lieutenant. 

But on the other hand he felt that he 
absolutely must not separate himself from 
this freckled and garrulous countryman 
his Santa Claus—his angel— until the 
transaction was complete. He could have 
embraced Doctor Maltbie now. He felt a 
glow of yearning for the dear man, an affec- 
tion that was fond and tender. He became 
solicitous for him—lest calamity overtake 
him or he fade away and disappear. 

They passed a luxurious limousine at the 
corner with a sign attached thereto, pro- 
claiming: ‘‘For hire—$2.00 an hour.” 
Only two dollars an hour! And thoughtful 
Mr. Wyman had thrust twenty dollars 
upon him for expense money. Why, he 
could take the retired veterinarian for a 
two-hour automobile trip that would in- 
clude the Presidio, the Golden Gate, the 
Cliff House, the Beach and other points of 
interest in and about the city, consuming 
the time till a reasonable interval past one 
o'clock. It would be a very hospitable act, 
too, a nice graceful way of entertaining a 
visitor in these parts. Ben was just going 
gushingly to propose this when a horrible 

fear dawned upon him. 

Suppose they had an accident? Why, 
why, they might be killed! At least the 
Nebraskan might be killed, and before Ben 
got that money into his pocket! 

The young man shrank back from the 
automobile as from a yawning chasm and 
turned a freshly solicitous eye upon Doctor 
Maltbie. It suddenly occurred to Ben that 
the doctor did not look so very rugged, that 
his face was rather puffy, that he might be 
a sufferer from heart disease—these old 
duffers very often had bad hearts, he knew 
and at the most unlikely moments death 
was always taking chem off. 

Orapoplexy? Theveterinarian was rather 
thick about the neck. This thought came to 
Ben so violently that it broke right out. 

‘Any tendency to apopiexy, doctor, ‘in 
your family?” he inquired. 

The Nebraskan shot a sudden curious 
glance into the eye of Mr. Downey. 

‘‘What’s the idea, bub?” he grinned. 

Ben would have been grateful if the old 
man had kicked him instead. 

“No idea at all,’’ he stammered, covered 
with confusion at his faur pas. ‘There is 
in mine, that’s all; and we're both florid 
complexion, you know.” 

But Doctor Maltbie was too keen to be 
thus deceived, and too fond of his laugh to 
let it pass. 

“Figuring that I might drop dead, eh,’ 
he chortled, “‘before you get this rt 
closed up so that you can start another?” 

“No, not at all, not at all, doctor!”’ pro- 
tested Ben, reddening like a pickled beet. 
“It was just that 


“Don’t try to make all the money there | 
is in the world in one day,” chided Doctor 
Maltbie good-humoredly, “or you will get 
apoplexy. 
and got more fun out of it since I learned to 
take things kind of easy. I haven't got a 
blessed thing to do now, for instance, but 
set right here in the lobby till one o’clock.”’ 

“And just to assure you that you quite 
misunderstood my motive,” coppered Ben, 
“I’m going to sit right down beside you the 
whole time. Of course I ought not to be 
away from the office that long with so 
many things crowding. Still it’s probably 
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I’ve made a heap more money | 


just as well I don’t get back there till the | 


matter of this stock is settled. Mr. 
Wyman can say to the other inquirers that 


I’m out with it and he can’t know till I’ve 


come back.’ 

“Be much obliged if you would set a 
while with me. Sarey went down to San 
José visiting some friends yesterday and 
it’s kind of lonesome for a stranger here.” 

The doctor selected a comfortable- 
looking lounge in the spacious lobby of the 
palace and sank himself, experimentally at 
first, then with a luxurious sigh, into its 
cushiony depths, motioning Ben to a sim- 
ilar joy in the other corner. Ben accepted 
the invitation cordially and unreservedly, 


without even noticing that another lounge | | 


was placed exactly back to back with this 
one, let alone observing that two men just 
now approached and sat down upon it; for 
the young seller of stocks and bonds turned 
his beaming face immediately upon his 
vis-d-ris and set himself to entertainment 
with a choice line of the most eloquent con- 
versation his tongue could command. 

As Downey was just then avidly inter- 
ested in his own affairs, and his mind 
aboundingly active in the construction of 
air castles—with a queen to live in the 
castles — he found it easiest to talk enter- 
tainingly of them. In the course of three- 
quarters of an hour or so he let Doctor 
Maltbie quite confidentially into a good 
many of his private ~ oy He mode stly 
admitted that he had a fifteen-per-cent 
share in the profits of James L. Wyman, 
Investments; that there was a young lady 
associated with Mr. Wyman who nego- 
tiated stock-and-bond sales among society 
people exactly as he did among business 
folk—a young lady who in addition to 
being a keen business woman and a very 
charming creature enjoyed the further dis- 
tinction of being a niece of the governor of 
the state. 

Doctor Malibie was so interested in this 
feature that Ben developed the idea fur- 
ther; he let his new friend in for the secret 
that a fine little romance was pending be- 
tween himself and the governor's niece 
He told how this had originated, first 
through this very stunning and very dis- 
cerning young woman's being struck by 
something in his personal appearance, then 
having become interested in his business 
prospects—this w 
called —and later inducing him to contract 
an alliance with Mr. Wyman. He made it 
clear how, as time ran on and they came to 
know each other better, they had entered 
into a sort of private’ partnership 
“Woman's age, you know,” explained 
Ben-—a business partnership, so that half of 
all his commissions were hers and half of 
hers were his. 

“Work together, eh?” inquired Doctor 
Maltbie, as if he wished to get the idea 
clearly in his mind. “She’s a partner in 
everything you're doing, and you're a part- 
ner in everything she’s doing, and you 
whack up the profits? Fifty-fifty, eh?” 

“Exactly!” enthused Ben. ‘And now 
that it’s worked out so well, us being part- 
ners in business—why, we're thinking of 
being partners for life.” 

“By cracky, young man!” exclaimed the 
doctor, and looked Ben over with fresh 
signs of interest and admiration. ‘The 
governor's niece, eh? You're to be con- 
gratulated.”’ 

““She’s very handsome too. 
that either,”’ reminded Ben. 

But it seemed as if the doctor did rather 
forget it. As indicated by the waning light 
in his eyes he forgot it all for a few mo- 
ments, and when his expression indicated a 
renewed interest in things close at hand the 
keen moss-agate eyes were resting com- 
templatively upon the details of Ben’s 
uniform. The tenor of his thoughts was re- 
vealed by his remark: 

“You were lucky to get back from 
France so soon, and have a good job all 
ready to step right into.” 

Though it always involved something of 
a wrench to do so Ben had schooled himself 
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In Berry Time 


Suppose this picture hung before 
you, of Puffed Rice mixed with ber- 
ries. And you could see these flimsy, 
flavory globules which add such 
delightful blend. 

Do you think you would ever 
berries without this garnish? 
than the sugar 
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It adds more 





At Bedtime 


Children often get a bow! of milk. 


Suppose this picture stood before 
them —airy tidbits, crisp and 
toasted, four times as porous as 
bread 


Do you know anything else which 
would satisfy, if they had this re- 
minder of how Puffed Wheat tastes ? 


At Breakfast 


Suppose you saw Puffed Wheat 

whole-grain bubbles, toasted, 
flaky—puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size. Grains so nut-like that 
they seem like food confections. 

With that before you, what other 
breakfast dainty would seem half 
so good to you? 
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| quite honorably to tell inquirers the un- 


happy truth that he had never succeeded 
in getting to France. But when a man like 
Doctor Maltbie assumed the overseas serv- 
ice so comfortably it made the thing more 


| difficult—and in a moment like this, too 


difficult. 

“Oh, well, you see,” he replied loftily, 

“with my holdings in the Wyman prop- 
erties—and then besides Mr. Wyman is 
very patriotic.’ 

“Yes,” comprehended the Nebraskan, 
looking down his long nose and over the 
end of his cigar reflectively. ‘Tell me 
about some of your experiences over there. 
They must have been wonderful.” 

Ben hesitated, flashing signals of dis- 
tress that any keen eye must have noted. 
He looked wildly at the clock and saw that 
it was only a few minutes past twelve. He 


| darted furtive glances over his shoulders 








deliberately to discern whether any men in 
uniform were close enough to overhear. His 
situation was desperate. He did not like to 
lie—honestly he didn’t —his conscience was 
already strained, twisted and broken with 
this morning’s work; and yet a brilliant 
start to this brilliant young business career 
of his hung still-born upon the lap of time. 
If he just came out of this one transaction 
safely it seemed to him that all he had said 
heretofore was somehow made good; while 
as for the future Ben was virtuously de- 
termined that he would never, never 
permit himself to be trapped into a false 
position again. Never! But now —— 

“Just this once,” he apologized to a 
groggy conscience; “I'll doit. Even if I do 
have to make an out-and-out liar of myself. 
I'll keep this simple old jayhawker abso- 
lutely enthralled till one o’clock comes and 
we can get back to the bank.” 

“Come! Out with it!’ exclaimed the 
doctor, looking up suddenly from con- 
templation of his cigar ash, as if surprised 
that no stream of reminiscences had al- 
ready begun to gush. “‘I know you young 
fellows are all modest about what you did 
ovef there, but we've got a right to some of 
the details, you know. I own a wad of 
Libertys myself.” 

“Well,” began Ben, winding himself up 
desperately; “since you insist: There was 
the time we went over the top at Cantigny. 
It—it had been snowing awtul that morn- 


‘Snowing?”’ The elderly man from Ne- 
braska looked up as if someone had wak- 
ened him violently from dreamy happy 
slumber. “I didn’t know it ever snowed in 
France that time of year.” 

“Yeh-yeh,”’ gulped Ben, and he feared 
his eye was starting wildly again. 

Behind the doors of his mind he was 
cross-examining himself heatedly: ‘‘ Wh- 
what time of year was that Cantigny mess 
anyway? Oh, I’ve got to keep off of names 
that he knows. But shucks, I don’t know 
any other names than the ones we've all 
been reading about, and you can’t invent 
names for over there like Stringtown and 
Jonesville.”’ 

With queries, comments and reflections 
still playing tag inside, however, he was 
able to maintain a certain outward calm, 
and after a gasp and a gurgle or two to plow 
right on with his usual magnificent assur- 
ance: “Oh, yes—yes! Very high altitude, 
you know, doctor. Very high!” 

“That so?”’ commented Doctor Malt- 
bie. “‘I had an idea Cantigny was some- 
where round Soissons, you know; not so 
very far from Paris.” 

“Oh dear, no!” Ben smiled superiorly. 

“Over in the Vosges, is it?”’ 

“That's where,” affirmed Ben, greatly 
relieved to have the doctor locate some 


| mountains for him. 


~ 


But the doctor was still puzzling. 

“Kind of thought I remembered that 
little town,” he commented. “You see, 
Sarey and me took one of these quick 
American hop-skip-and-jumps_ through 
Europe the summer before the war broke 
out.” 

Indeed! The perspiration, which his em- 
barrassment had freshly started, turned 
into fine hoar frost along Ben’s spine at 
this truly delightful intelligence. 

“hat so?” he shivered, pressing for- 
ward now with the ghastly smile of one 
who knows that sooner or later, and proba- 
bly sooner, he will make the asinine blunder 
that will expose him utterly. But he pushed 
on—there was nothing else to do—feeling 
that pitfalls yawned on every side. And he 
just had to stick to that snow. 

“So, with snow on the ground, you 
know, and snow coming down—why, it 
made everything—the whole landscape, 
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you understand, would be covered with 
snow, Doctor Maltbie—covered with snow. 
The parapets of the trenches looked like 
drifts, gun positions looked like white hum- 


mocks, and the tanks—well, doctor, the 
tanks looked for all the world like snow- 
covered haystacks; only if you’d watch 
close you'd find the haystacks were moving.” 

“That so?” inquired Doctor Maltbie, 
displaying the greatest amazement. ‘‘ Now 
I always fancied, kind of, that there was so 
much heat generated in a tank, you know, 
by the engine and the firing and all that 
iron being a good conductor—that the sur- 
face of the tank would be kind of hot; at 
least hot enough to melt any snow that 
happened to fall on it.’ 

Perspiration had started again and Ben 
was feeling clammy in his clothes. He 
could have slain himself for not thinking 
about the heat that must be generated in a 
tank; he could also have slain this honest 
seeker after scientific accuracy because he 
had thought of it. 


“Oh, but,” he exclaimed, smiling 
sweetly—a stewed, parboiled kind of 
smile, to be sure, but still a sweet one 


“this was before the action had started, 
you know, before the tanks had had time 
to get warmed up. Oh, yes, they melted the 
snow on them later, all right. In fact, they 
melted a kind of path through the drifts as 
they went along, and you'd see the infantry 
getting right in behind the tanks because 
the walking was better there.” 

“Safer, too, I should calculate.” 

“Yes; oh, yes. But there we were get- 
ting over the top through the snow, flakes 
flying so thick you couldn’t see. Actually, 
you couldn’t, doctor.” 

“But I would have thought this thick 
fall of snow would have been all to your 
advantage. It gave youac hance to get up 
close to the boche before 

“Made visibility low, yes, yes; that’s 
right,’’ assented Ben, feeling the perspira- 
tion trickling down his neck and flowing 
over his ribs like rapids in a river. “ But it 
was the physical discomfort, you under- 
stand. The snowflakes got in our eyes, in 
our hair, in our ears. Oh, it was awful!” 

“It must have been,” assented the doctor 
dryly. ‘Must have been about like it is up 
in my hog pasture when the snow gets to 
coming down heavy 

This unfortunate reference to hog pas- 
tures recalled Ben from the picture of vivid 
realities he was trying to conjure up and 
temporarily sidetracked imagination. Yet 
when he darted a suspicious glance in the 
Nebraskan’s direction he was innocently 
contemplating the haze of smoke from his 
cigar with an intent expression upon his 
face as if the bloody field of Cantigny were 
right there before him in the cloud. 

“T should have thought you would have 
preferred snowflakes to bullets,” it suddenly 
occurred to the listener to remark. 

“ Why—why—— 

Ben p Aree blew up with exasperation at 
these continual interruptions. It would 
seem that he must have darted at least one 
enraged glance at the doctor, for the latter 
at once pleaded quite humbly: “ Excuse 
me! I won't interrupt any more.” 

But he did not keep his promise and con- 
tinued to harass the flow of narrative with 
these bland but galling inquiries while Ben 
went — on and earned but did not 
win e Croix de Guerre at Cantigny 
simply because there was no one of his 
command left to witness and report his 
heroism, and he was himself too modest to 
recount it. 

These same innocent but irritating inter- 
ruptions recurred from time to time as 
Ben crossed and recrossed and crossed 
again the Marne in the bloody bend at 
Chateau-Thierry. They pursued him as 
he committed heroism after heroism in the 
St.-Mihiel drive, rested a few weeks in 
hospital after being gassed, and then went 
back with him as ravine by ravine he bat- 
tled his way through the Argonne and out 
and across the Meuse, where on the morn- 
ing of the armistice he achieved his final 
deeds of valor and probably with his pla- 
toon alone would have taken what remained 
of an entire German regiment before noon, 
but that the armistice came at eleven. 

But not once was Ben permitted to let 
his imagination soar and really enjoy him- 
self in the telling of the story. Casually but 
continually he was pestered with question 
after question, each interruption making 
him wilder, causing him to blunder into 
more and more absurdities of allusion and 
greater and greater extravagances of hero- 
ism. The young man’s only consolation was 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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ig commenting some time ago on the high 
regard in which the Dort is held by owners 
we said: 








I . Very apparently there its a steadily grow- 
ing appreciation of the fact that the Dort 

‘ does actually possess certain inherent 
qualities that give it a value distinctly 
above the ordinary. 

i} 

When we wrote that we had reference to 


something more than the economy of the Dort 
in gasoline, oil, and tires, or the ease with 
which it rides, although these are worthy of 
special emphasis. 














We had in mind specifically the definite advan- 
tages that accrue to you because of the sim- 
plicity andaccessibility ofthe Dort construction. 


TOURING CAR i The first value of this simpler design is, of 
$925 ~ course, that it reduces chances for trouble to 


4 a minimum. 


There are fewer parts to get out of order. 
} There is far less frequent need for overhauling, 
tuning up, and like items of upkeep. 


The second advantage is that the Dort owner 
who wishes to care personally for his car can 
j do so easily and inexpensively when, in the 
course of time it should become desirable to 
tighten up this part or that, or make a re 
adjustment here or there. 


So you see this simplicity and accessibility is 
important to you in two ways. 

It adds perceptibly to the life of the car and, 
during a period of service, saves you no in 
considerable sum in time and money 
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We have a number of 
very productive terri- 
tories still open for 
reliable distributors 
and dealers 
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Time Tested Transportation 


,* thirty-six years Wilson Transportation has 


/ served America’s haulage requirements. 


For the last seven years of this period this inval- 
uable experience has been built into Wilson 


Dependable Motor Trucks. 


Today every Wilson Truck ever 
built is still in successful operation 


Thus it follows that the buyer of a Wilson 
Truck—and the dealer who sells it—has the very 
comfortable feeling that an old and reputable 
Company is back of the Transportation Service 
he has bought. 


He knows that Time has proved his purchase. 


1—2—3'2 and 5 Ton—All Worm Drive 


J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
London Export Office 100 Broad Street, New York Paris 
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(Continued aren Page 142 
that the hands of the clock moved, and that 
once in a while exultant thoughts of that 
twelve hundred dollars commission were 
permitted for a wy nt to flit like a fra- 
grant breeze through the superheated cham- 
bers of his mind. But in the midst of such 
refreshing moments there would always 
spring up some freshly maddening curiosity 
in the mind of Doctor Maltbie. During this 
hour of narrative Ben grew to hate that gen- 
tleman. 

“Kill him! This son of a gun! I'll kill 
him if I ever get his money. I’ll take him 
into an alley and choke him to death with 
his own certificates.”” This was one of the 
milder of Ben’s reactions to that sustained 
period of torture; but at last the hands of 
the clock pointed to five minutes after one. 
Doctor Maltbie noted it first, one might 
have inferred from the fact that he spoke 
of it first. 

“S'pose we m ight as well go on over to 
the bank now,” he suggested. 

‘Might’s well, I guess,’’ yawned Ben. 
‘I’m feeling kind of comfortable here, 
though. How about having lunch first?” 
This was undoubtedly the noblest stall that 
desperate adventurer ever made. 

“Business bef fore lev asure, young man,” 
chide d Doctor Maltbie ternly, and led the 
way toward the sy 
It was somewhere back while Ben was 
committing deeds of valor in the Argonne 
Forest that the two gentlemen on the 
lounge which backed up against the one 
Doctor Maltbie had chosen rose and went 
out. Shortly thereafter action began to 
transpire in the outer office of Mr. Wyman. 
Maisie was just innocently wondering what 
that gentleman's habits were in the matter 
of luncheon hat he must be going 
out presently, and she meant to follow him 
immediately. Before he did go out, how- 
ever, there came to the outer door not a 
rap but a noiseless turning of the knob, 
succeeding which two light-treading indi- 
viduals stood before her—one wiry, the 
stocky; one mustached, the other 
not; one advancing courteously and in- 
quiring with lifted hat for Mr. Wyman, the 
other— quite incidentally, it would seem 
sauntering to a position between Maisie 
and the door of the private office. 

‘Engaged just at present,” replied Maisie 
quietly, in the manner of perfect composure, 
though her keen eyes had not failed to 
notice something mys s, something il- 
legitimate in the manner of her callers. It 
struck her at on as she thought of the 
treasures in Mr “Wy man’s safe, that this 
was robbe ry; but Maisie’s heart was s 
It might be der; Maisie might g 
things away lig htly and out of mere gener 
osity of disposition, but she had not battled 
up thus far out of childhood surroundings 
that were rather elemental without deve lop- 
ing a fighting spirit. Nobody could take 
things from her without a struggle, and her 
wit was cool 

‘Take a seat,”’ she said. 

Now this action was quite in line witha 
general instruction from her employer. 

nder the edge of her desk was a button, 
which she was to touch twice upon the 
entry of a caller. Then the visitor was to be 
made to wait as patiently as possible, while 
Maisie kept her eyes and ears brightly open 
to learn all she could about the individual. 
When a sufficient time for purposes of ob- 
servation had elapsed or the ealler had 
begun to grow restless Maisie was to pass 
within, ostensibly to notify fr. Wyman 
that a visitor waited er iently to see 
h im, but ac tually to report her deductions 
and thus prepare him for a skillful handling 


of the prospect. 
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“We can’t wait,”’ responded the t: 
the two men, the one 
directly in front of her 

‘Pe rhaps you had bette 
noon,” suggested Maisie cri gg 
plating the first speaker easily and then 
turning casi ‘to the man who had drifted 
round behind her, so as to include him also 
in the compas ‘of her suggestion. But 
considerably to that young woman’s sur- 
prise she found herself facing a shiny in- 
strument that she had no difficulty in 
recognizing as an automatic pistol 

“Our business is very urgent!” intimated 
the man with the weapon. 

Maisie gasped but scorned to scream. 

“What's this, a hold-up?” she de- 
manded contemptuously. “Humph! You 
wouldn't shoot a woman.” 

With this the girl reached cool y for the 
telephone, at the same time contriving to 
give that button under the edge of the desk 


r call t after- 
contem- 





another push, and this time 
single push. This—also in accordance with 
pre eels informed Mr. Wyman 
that a caller was behaving very —unu- 
sually. In fact, Maisie knew now that one 
punch on that button was a danger signal, 
though she had not suspected it when the 
instruction was given. She only connected 
it with his other apparent eccentricities as 
an absurd sort of precaution, a providing 
against the utterly improbable. 

‘What did you A” then?’’ demanded the 
man with the pistol, almost sure that he 
caught something in her movement more 
sus picious than it was meant to appear. 

‘Got the telephone where I could re ach 
it in case I decide to call the police,’ " she 
answere d pe rtly. "a ou two bull ies can't 
bluff me! Where do you get this movie 
stuff anyway?”’ 

But when the man with the heavy ar- 
illery drew nearer with — like 
menace in his eye Maisie had a slight at- 
tack of nerves. 

‘If you—if you try any rough stuff with 
me,”” she squalled excitedly, at the same 
time snat« hing the receiver from its hook, 
“T’ll scream into this phone and then 
there’ll—there’ll be hell to pay 1” 

The revolver was quickly put out of 
sight. Screaming evidently was not wha 
was wanted. Maisie put the receiver again 
upon the hook and eyed her tormentors 
defiantly. 

“Look here, young woman,” said the tall 
man, the one who had so far made no dem- 
onstration of arms, as he brushed back the 
lapel of his coat, exposing a silver badge 
‘we are officers. We've been camping on 
Wyman’s trail a long time.” 

““On his trail?”’ Maisie’s voice once more 
rose in alarm, but a diffe rent kind of alarm 
this time. ‘‘Why? What's he dene?” 

“You know what he’s done. He’s floated 
more fake securities in the last six month 
than would buy a battleship.” 

For a moment Maisie’s astonished fea- 
tures «¢ xpresse da varying set of « motions; 
but loy ilty was one of her strong suits. 

‘It’s a lie!” she said stoutly. ‘“‘It’s a 
damn lie!” 

And she stood, very tall, very straight, 
very white and dignif ied, staring at Mr. 
Wyman’s traducers with bess irning eyes. 

TI ey looked at each other and laughed 
a gloating, satirical laugh. Somehow that 
laugh more than any words they could have 
uttered plucked the foundation from under 
the built -up tower of her faith in James 
Leroy ” yman. The girl turned and stood 
look ng at his door, that door behind which 
h warning —war 
That very recollection that he had 
warned, and by her, by a sign 
arranged that fact seemed | 
give her sickening assurance t 
Witl 


eccentrici 


definitely a 
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these men said was true. 
other little 


picions W hich no 





linked all these 





and coincidences and st 
so readily hooked themselves up into chair 
of conviction—conviction that the man 
was what they said he was—a faker and a 
fe lon! 

For a moment the girl was daze¢ 
clutched we ikly at her ‘a om. Another 


1. She 





idol had fallen. The disillusionment itself, 
coming in this form and with such over 
whelming suddenness, was cruel enoug! 


But there was added the pang of keen per 
sonal disappointment. Once again the mal 
sex h ad failed her. 

Besides it was such a 
such a nice employer! 
life had been so happy 
climbing seeme d over, 
dulging such rosy dreams this morning 
only this morning—and now! Maisie’ 
stout heart, which had quailed but mo 
ment before pl tol and robber 
quailed utter! before the conviction that 
Mr. Wyman was what these men said he 
was—a skillful master criminal! The four 
tains of the teary deep broke up; Maisie’ 
eyes gushed the salt brine of bitterness; he 
voice broke es wail of lamentation 

‘I knew that mz was ood to 
be true,”’ she phony shaking a clenched 
hand at the closed door and then sin! 
brokenly with weepings into her chair 

There was a moment of silence bro 
only by the half-stifled sobbings of the gir 

“Can the weeps,” broke in one of the 
men harshly. “Tear drops melt no ice 
with us.” 

The cynicism in this man’s tone stung 
Maisie’s pride. She straightened up again, 
brushing back certain wet disheveled strand 
from her reddening eyes. 

“Think you’re a fly guy, don’t you? 
Picking on a woman!” 
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An Apron and 


A Match— 


and, dinner will soon be cooking and the tea 
kettle singing, on the PurtTAN Oil Cook Stove 
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Something You Should Know 


bout Fan Belts 


T’S the hot days of the next three or four 
months that really test the worth of a 
fan belt. 


If your belt slips it means a hot engine— 
and if it isn’t looked after there is 
a big repair bill ahead. 


no pep 


You can avoid this and save yourself a lot of 
trouble by giving consideration to the fan 
belt now. 

Look at Figure No. 1 
through the magnifying glass has been en- 


a small section shown 


larged so that you can see the structure. 
Notice how all the threads run lengthwise 
and crosswise of this belt. This means that 
it has no elasticity, and as soon as it wears 
a little it becomes loose on the pulley and 


then your fan isn’t running up to speed. 


OW look at Figure No. 2—notice the weave 
N of this belt is on the bias—that makes it 

elastic and gives it a firm grip on the fan 
pulley. Such a belt always stays tight. 


And a tight belt means a cool engine. 


This bias-wove, elastic-grip belt was perfected by 
Chas C. Gates, E. M., and patented by him as the 
Vulco-Cord Process. 


There can be no other belt made like it—that’s why 
more than 6,000,000 of them have been contracted 


for this season. 


If your engine isn’t behaving just right on warm 


days—heats up too quickly—it will pay you to 


insist upon a Gates Vulco-Cord Belt to replace the | 


one you are using. 


Dealers everywhere—now over 25,000 of them— 


are able to supply you. 


GATES 


MADE BY DENVER 


‘‘World’s Largest Makers of Fan Belts’’ 
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“Oh, we've got you dead to rights, along 
with him,” was the answering sneer. ‘“‘ The 
young man told us just where you come in 
on this job. It’s a long trip over the bay for 
Wyman, and it’ll be some little journey for 
you and the young fellow.” 

“What young fellow?”’ Maisie demanded 
with passionate scorn. 

“Oh, he broke down and told us the 
truth all right,’’ insinuated the detective. 

“What young man?” the girl persisted, 
though such self-control as she had regained 
was beginning to wobble. 

Her brain was whirling. A dozen un- 
pleasant possibilities danced like gibbering 
derisive clowns upon the horizon of con- 
Had Wyman made an unwit- 
ting tool of poor inexperienced ambitious 
Ben? Had these brutes trapped that con- 
ceited idiot, confused him, threatened him, 
broken him down, sweated him into mak- 
ing dangerous admissions or assertions 
assertions that might seem to involve her 
as well as himself? But the detective, not 
to be tempted into what he deemed super- 
fluities by her demand for the name of the 
young man, was bombarding her relent- 
lessly 

“Yes—yes, he told us all about you 
and him,” asserted the man impatiently. 


“Do you deny that you are the governor's 
cos 


sciousness 


niece’ 

“Yes, you idiot! 
indignantly. 

“That you hunt society victims while he 
hunts rubes?”’ 

“The same 
Maisie. 

“That you work together? That you are 
partners? That you are engaged to be 
married?” 

In the midst of all her bewilderments, 
fears and wraths this intimation touched 
Maisie upon the spot of her softest sus- 
ceptibility. 

“Did Mr. Downey say that she in- 
quired quite calmly, and there was almost 
a tenderness in her tone, almosi a smile 
upon her face 

‘Yes—he said that! And a lot more. 
Do you deny that you two have been divid- 
ing up your commissions? Your swag, I 
better call it. That you whacked up on the 
twenty-four thousand shares he’s just sold 
in four different states?” 

Twenty-four thousand shares? In four 
states? Maisie’s overtaxed brain was reel- 
ing again, but the machine-gun fire of 
verbal assault was continuing unabated: 

“That pretty soon you were aiming to 
dish Wyman and go in for yourselves 
open a stock-and-bond office here? On the 
legitimate if you could make it go—-crooked 
if you couldn't? That just since he’s come 
back from France 2 

From France? 
darkening mind. 

“From France!” she exclaimed in tones 
of withering scorn. ‘Say! That poor boob, 
Downey, has never been any nearer to 
France than Camp Fremont down here.” 

It was her tormentor’s turn to be sur- 
prised. 

“He hasn’t? We've been listening to 
him for an hour, telling of his heroisms in 
France. That man’s won more decorations, 
and not got ’em, than one of these old-time 
bicycle racers used to wear on his breast.” 

Maisie’s face, swollen by tears, tortured 
by perplexities and mortification, at last 
broke up in laughter. 

“Look here, bo,”’ she exclaimed, laying 
a hand on the detective’s wrist—a hot, im- 
pulsive hand—and speaking in a tone that 
the most incredulous of men must have 
found to be irresistibly truthful. ‘That 
poor boob has just been lying to you. He 
never saw France. He has never sold a 
dollar’s worth of stock for Mr. W yman. I 
picked him up down on the corner only this 
morning. He was hungry and he didn't 
have the price of a cigar even. I took pity 
on him and gave him his breakfast. I fell 
for his line of talk. I liked him. I like him 
yet—if you want to know.” Maisie’s cute 
little chin was tipped in a most charming 
defiance. ‘‘And I brought him up here 
and Mr. Wyman gave him a job. If he’s 
toldany lies—if he’s done anything wrong, 
it’s because Mr. Wyman hypnotized him, 
just like he’s hypnotized me. Honest, I 
thought Mr. Wyman was the finest man! 
It just seems’”—she turned and gazed 
mournfully at that closed door—‘“‘it just 
seems like there ain’t any man ever that’s 
true, don’t it?” 

For a moment Maisie’s eyes swam again 
with tears of chagrin and disappointment. 

But though this defense of Maisie’s had 
been delivered with the ring of veracity the 


she screamed 


Yes!” 


answer goes,’ snapped 


or 


A gleam entered Maisie’s 
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two operatives were too peeved with having 
fallen for so much of Ben G. Downey’s 
plausible lying to let the girl go without at 
least another effort to save face. 

“Look here, young woman,” declared the 
spokesman, “‘we’re not so soft. We know 
that young fellow did a lot of lying, but we 
know he did a lot of truth-telling too. For 
one thing he admitted that you got him 
into this; that you put him on to ——” 

Maisie’s eyelids for a moment fluttered 
helplessly; but her faith in human nature 
was still great. 

““No!” she decided with a simple shake 
of the head. “Not if he knew what he was 
saying, he didn’t. Mr. Downey may have 
romanced a little when he was trying to sell 
those Valley Traction bonds the old man 
gave him—but, say, what’s the matter 
with Valley Traction bonds anyway? Is it 
a crime to sell ’em?” 

“Valley Traction? Huh! It was P. M. I. 
he was selling.” 

“And P. M.I. barred by the blue-sky 
law!’’ exclaimed Maisie, astounded at 
the depths of human depravity. ‘Oh, 
that oily old scoundrel! Go on in there and 
get him if you want to!” she snapped 
scornfully. “‘I won’t hinder you.” 

“No hurry about him,”’ taunted the less 
talkative of the two. ‘Wait till we get 
through with you, little girl.’ 

“Well, you’re through with me right 
now!”’ announced Miss Maisie with a toss 
of her pretty head; and conscious of inno- 
cence stood proudly at bay. “‘And when 
you say Ben Downey tried to lay something 
off onto me to get out of the consequences 
of any fool thing he may have done I don’t 
believe you, that’s all. They may breed 
"em that yellow, but he’s not the yellow 
breed.” 

It was on the heels of this gallant affirma 
tion of faith in Ben that snappy steps were 
heard in the hall and Downey himself burst 
into the room closely followed by Doctor 
Maltbie, who had come along ostensibly to 
meet Mr. Wyman and make sure that his 
certificates of stock were transferred prop- 
erly upon the books of the company. 

Ben’s face was fairly radiant; he waved 
a sheaf of bills and started straight for 
Maisie. 

“‘Congratulate us, kiddo! Doctor Malt- 
bie takes the whole eight hundred P. M. I., 
and here’s the real mazuma to pay for it.” 
That was the speech he was going to make, 
but it was never delivered. The spectacle 
of Maisie’s tear-stained face, her declama- 
tory pose and these two men browbeating 
her banished the smile from Ben Downey's 
face, succeeding which a hard look came 
upon it, while indignant wrath burned in 
his blue eyes. 

“Ben,” the girl demanded sharply, “did 
these men arrest you?” 

“Arrest me? Why, I never saw them 
before!”’ 

“Liars!”’ the girl snapped with a con- 
temptuous glance at the two detectives 
“Then you didn’t confess to them that if 
this stock-selling game was crooked I was 
the crook and put you up to it?” 

“Who said that?” bellowed 
Downey. 

He might be something of a fabricator 
in moments of stress, but he was not an 
ingrate and he was not a coward. His right 
arm flexed and shot out, and the stocky 
man, who chanced to be standing nearest, 
took up a position on his ear over in a far 
corner of the room, while Ben turned upon 
the tallerone. But at this moment astrange 
thing happened. The stiff-jointed Doctor 
Maltbie became suddenly a man of action, 
and a vigorous whirlwind sort of action at 
that. His long arms appeared to become 
muscled with enormous strength, for he 
leaped upon Ben Downey from behind, 
plucked him backward, seized one wrist, 
spun him about violently, and slammed him 
against a corner of the room with a force 
that deflated his lungs entirely. When Ben 
in his struggle for breath turned about, the 
slender man was before him holding out a 
pair of handcuffs. 

“Don’t you!”’ screamed Maisie, hoarse 
with rage and a burning sense of injustice. 
“He hasn’t done anything but lie—the 
poor boob!” 

Ben’s eyes started at this gratuitous in- 
sult, but his empty bellows made him 
speechless, and he could only stare at the 
fair author of it reproachfully. 

“‘He’s done a plenty at that,”’ chuckled 
Doctor Maltbie; ‘besides which here are 
the eight hundred shares of P. M. I. he 
tried to unload on me, and there’s the rea! 
money that he accepted in payment for 
them.”” (Continued on Page 149) 
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By the discovery of America 
a New World was given birth 


O MANKIND was opened a vast continent, rich in treasures 

and in the natural resources upon which depends the extension 

of civilization in its manifold expression. In a little more than 
four hundred years the enterprise of an individual has made possible the 
United States of the present day. 


Characteristic of this spirit of extension is the story of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, a single organization, which, to-day, with 
its series of great mills located strategically throughout the United 
States, affords, through its thousands of dealers, a constructive national 
service co-operating with the development of the nation. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


TDhe National Cement 
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“On Watch” 
Every Minute 


Never runs down, never loses a minute; many watchmen in 
one, ever vigilant—affording absolute day-and-night security. 


yclone 


Property Protection Fence 


Cyclone Fence is designed for the pro- 
tection of industrial property; also, for 
large estates, country clubs, golf grounds, 
parks, schools, playgrounds, tennis courts, 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 


be solved by our engineers. Advisory service 
7 ions sent free on request 


Chain Link woven steel fabric, of high- 
grade galvanized steel wire; heavy full- 
weight tubular steel posts with pressed 
steel arms carrying three or five barb wires 
firmly locked. 
Whatever your fencing problem may be, it can 
free Illustrated catalog showing many Cyclone Fence installat 
Phone, wire or write main offices a 
Illinois, or branch offices nearest you 
‘ , ‘ x . . ~ . ia > 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
A A 4 4 4 A 4 A a 4 i 
Factories: Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York City, 
Oakland, Calif Portland, Ore San Francisco 


1er Cyclone Products Are: 
Other Cyclone Products Ar 


nterior Partition Work 
Window and Skylight Guards 
Flexible Steel Mats 

Indu 


strial Housing Fence 
Wire Work of all Kinds 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

Maisie seemed to divine at once that in 
Doctor Maltbie she was encountering a 
man of superior quality to the two others 
with whom she had been dealing 

“ Look here!” she exclaimed, coming over 
and facing him with a very sincere light in 
her eyes. “You don’t want to blight a 
promisin’ young man’s career, do you?” 

“Gad! He's promising, all right,’ ejacu- 
lated the doctor. “‘ That young fellow prom- 
ised more “i 

“But he’s not to blame, really. It’s me 
and Wyman. He thought those stocks 
were right or he wouldn’t have made an 
effort to sell "em. Wyman fooled us both. 
I never saw him till yesterday and I admit 
I fell for him like a ripe persimmon—and 
I’m smart. It isn’t any wonder then that 
this boy orator believed him. I thought I 
had a nice promisin’ place here and I was 
awful happy. I saw this lonely young man 
and tried to start him off right. I filled him 
full of pep as I could and then I passed him 
inside. The old man jazzed him up for fair 
He went out of here radiant as an angel, 
Mr.— Mr. se 

“Haines is my name,” said Doctor 
Maltbie—‘‘ William H. Haines,  secret- 
service chief for this district.” 

“Well, honestly, Mr. Haines, it would 
have made your heart glad to see how that 
young man went out of here, so full of hope 
and determination and is 

‘ lies! Especially the one about 
the tanks looking like moving haystacks 
in a storm. That’s the one that ‘ 

‘But don’t you see how it all happened? 
The poor boob was only trying to make 
good a 

“Here! Who you calling a boob?” Ben 
protested, suffering not only from the 
effects of rough handling but from one 
breath-taking surprise after another until 
it seemed that his mind was surely going. 
“Wh-what’s that?” he gasped. “The 
tock wasn’t good? What’s that they say, 
Maisie?” his reddening face and starting 
eyes betokening the three-corner struggle 
that was going on within him between 
conscious guilt, a mighty innocence and a 
vast cy¢ lonie bewilderment. 

“Good —nothing!"" ejaculated Maisie 
lance. “ Piffle! It wasn’t 
any more good than so much wall-paper 


with a scorching g 


patterns Wyman's a crook, can't you 
inderstand? And you-—all your darn 


The young woman halted, wonde ring if 
t was worth while to specify, but there 
vere others who had no doubt it was 

“About the twenty-four thousand shares 
you sold,” reminded the tall detective. 

“In four tates upplemented the 
tocky man, who having got up from his 
ear was coming at Ben with a very vengeful 
lool in his eye when the hand of his upe 
rior waved him off 

“And the time when General Foch 
kissed you on both cheeks,’ twitted Mr. 
Haine 

With all these four accusing conscience 
confronting him Ben G. Downey felt him 
elf hopelessly outnumbered and entirely 
overcome. He held out for a minute and 
then kameraded ingloriously. 

“But, Maisie,” he pleaded, “‘I was just 
o determined to make good.” 

“Look at him,"’ observed that young 
woman. ‘Look at him. Ain’t he the piti 
able spectacle? The poor four-flusher! Can 
you imagine a real hard-boiled confidence 











operator taking a heavy fall with no more 
nerve than this?” 

The late Doctor Maltbie looked at Ben 
and laughed softly but heartily. He had 
been enjoying the young man immensely 
for more than two hours, and was in no 
very venge ful mood toward him. 

“Can you?” persisted Ma‘sie, quick to 
follow up her advantage. ‘‘Go on, chief, 
ind get Wyman if. you want to, but don’t 
bother with any small-fry liar like him 
Leave him to me.” . 

“You can have him, little girl, I guess,” 
decided Mr. Haine ““You saw him first, 
and I'll put him on probation with you. 
But you'll excuse me, young man, from 
k 





oe 


issing you on both cheeks, won't you? 
“Oh!” groaned Ben; and turned with a 
shudder from the sight of that grinning 
face and the memories it called up. 
Maisie’s eyes flashed their sense of tri- 
umph as the three men turned from her and 
Ben to the door leading to the private 
office; but it now struck the girl as pecul- 
iar that, with the warning buzz she had 
given Mr. Wyman and all the noise of 
struggle and excited voices, that gentleman 
had made no move to come out and see 





what all the row was about. The courtesy 
with which Mr. Haines tapped upon the 
door was also rather remarkable; but the 
voice that called ‘*Come in!” was not Mr. 
Wyman’s. He was there, however, occupy- 
ing the same swivel chair, with a large 
black grip in front of him on the table, on 
which two men were sitting, one on either 
corner, swinging their feet idly and con- 
versing with Mr. Wyman quite sociably. 

“Well, Wyman, taking it comfortably, I 
see,’ remarked Chief Haines. 

“Why not?” snarled Wyman in a tone 
of voice that seemed very strange to him 
“You fellows have got nothing on me.” 

Maisie pressing forward was awed to no- 
tice that her employer wore bracelets on 
his wrists, only much heavier than she had 
ever affected, while the material itself was 
different, being obviously of steel. More 
over, the bracelets were joined together by 
a short chain. She was astonished also to 
note that with his horn spectacles removed 
Mr. Wyman’s eyes were revealed as of a 
greenish-yellow color. 

“Lynx eyes! I'd never have fallen for 
him if I’d seen ’em good just once,”’ was 
her swift reaction. ‘I’m off of horn spec- 
tacles for life now.” 

But the presence of the two other men in 
the room constituted the greatest mystery 
to Maisie, since there was no outside door 
to the inner office. The explanation of this, 
however, was forthcoming immediately. 

“You'd have thought we had something 
on him, chief,”’ exclaimed one of the men 
“He popped out of the window, carrying 
this bag with him very tender, and was 
reaching a leg and arm across to the hall 
window when he saw Darcy and me wait- 
ing for him there. Then he decided to come 
back and take it cool, and we followed 
along after.” 

“What's the idea, Haines, staging all 
this picture stuff on me?" protested Wy- 
man, affecting indignation. ‘You could 
have telephoned me to come down to head- 
quarters if there was anything you wanted 
to ask me about.” 

“Die hard, James Leroy, don’t you?” 
smiled the chief. ‘‘ Well, there’s several 
things I want to ask you about, so you can 
come along down now.” 

“Not going to make me walk through 
the streets with these tl ings on?”’ pr tested 


the prisoner, holding up his hands. 
“Just about,”” confessed the secret- 
service chief, quite unmoved “It’s too 


up an eel to take any 





hard work picking 
chance of letting him lip after you've got 
your hands on him.” 

jut before leaving, the secret-service 
men swept desk, drawers, files and vault 
clear of every vestige and scrap of paper 
that might afford a line of evidence 

While thi operation was in progres 
Maisie accosted her late employer with: 

“Mr. Wyman, I'm sorry for your— your 
trouble. I’m real sorry to see anybody in 
trouble always; and you've been the best 
boss I ever had— while you lasted.” 

“Thank you, Miss Wells,” said Wyman 
with quite the old tone; and he even be 
stowed upon her a look that might have 
wen gratitude. Upon Ben G. Downey, 
who spoke no word but or ly stared re 
proachfully, Mr. Wyman vouchsafed not 
even 

“T'll want you both as witnesses,”” said 
Mr. Haines as the search was finished 
“Come down to the Federal Building at 
four o'clock and see me.” 

As the little procession pa sed out it le ft 
the two young people alone, facing each 
other and feeling much as if a cyclone had 
ju t pa sed through and swe pt them bare 
of everything. A moment, pe rhay everal 
moments, of absolute silence intervened 
Slowly the two pairs of eye found eacl 
other. 

‘Well! Maisie exclaimed acridly 

Well?” retorted Ben, stung by Maisie’ 
nd glanee. 
is a nice mess you got me into, 


a recognizing glance. 





‘I got you into?” Again Ben Downey’ 
rolled upward in despair. “If that 
isn’t just like a woman!” 

“Oh, is it?’ sniffed Maisie. ‘Well, 
there’s some angles to this situation that 
sound to me remarkably like a man. No 
matter who got us in, why didn’t you buck 
up and get us both out, instead of leaving 
me to do all the talking?” 

A frightened look came into Ben’s face 
as at a nightmare memory. 

“You were doing so well, Maisie, that 
that honest —honest, I didn’t dare to butt 
in.” The tone of humility and the glance 
of genuine admiration which accompanied | 
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ARTFORD Tires are tire insurance. 

They allow you to forget that part 
of your car between rim and road. They 
carry you to and fro measuring off an 
uninterrupted, overflowing measure of 
mileage. 


Hartford Tires are built by men who 
realize that tires are the bearings which 
carry your car over the roads. They are 
made to stand the necessary friction. 
Made to make pleasure-riding more pleas 
urable. Made to make business-driving 
more businesslike. 


Into Hartford Tires are put the resil 
ience of youth and strength of man. In 
the Hartford factories there is no com 
promising, either in materials or work 
manship. The best is put into the building 
of Hartford Tires to insure that the best 
comes out in more mileage 

The Hartford Cord, “ H”’, and ‘Strong 
heart’’ Treads are the ways of getting 
Hartford Tire insurance. Where you buy 
your other supplies is where Hartford 


Tires are sold. 
HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


1792 Broadway, New York 
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VAN CAMP'S 


Pork and Beans 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Van Camp's 
Peanut Butter 


Von Camp's 
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Van ¢ amps Soups 
18 Kinds 
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Maisie considerably. ‘But it 
does look, thinking back,’’ urged Ben per- 
istently but humbly—‘‘it does look as if 
you got me into the mess—unintentionally 
of course.” 

‘Forget it!’ counseled Maisie 
“We both got trimmed together. 


mollified 


” 


nobly. 
I even 


lose two days’ salary.”’ Her eyes stared 
round at the overturned chair, the desk 
drawers open and empty and the vault 
standing wide. ‘There’s nothing I oft.’ 
“But this,”’ suggested Ben, producing 
that twenty-dollar bill from his pocket. 


“I wonder if it’s phony 
“Let’s go over Techau’s and see,’ 
proposed Maisie hopefully, and appeared 
buoyantly ready to banish dull care as 
ver in her life, while she tried the effects of 
cold water upon her eyes and followed this 








vith other skillful applications of first aid 
to beauty. 

‘All right, we will,”’ Ben had assented 
promptly. 

They went straightway and made an 
awful nick in the twenty, what with real 
green turtle and squab chicken and—and 
some mildliquidrefreshment. Theythought 
a good deal at first and talked little, but 
as they lunched confidence revived, and 


eventually like criminals fascinated by the 


scene of their crime they returned to the 
lonely empty office. 

“I’m not beat yet,”” decided Ben, looking 
about with the superior frown of the still 
undaunted furrowin g his brow. 

‘Nor me,” declared Maisie. “I've been 
walloped too many times to let one little 
Honolulu twister like this put me out of 
business.”’ 


said Ben, “I’ve 
good lessons I believe if I 
had something reall to sell that 
[ could sell it all right 

‘You could, 


‘Thinking it all over,’ 
learned some 





le gitim: ite 


sure!” Maisie, 


beamed 


drawing encouragingly near. 
“Seems to me we did pretty fair team- 
work too, little girl, as far as we went,” 


recalled Ben. 
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“You did tell the man we were partners, 
didn’t you?”’ remembered Maisie consol- 
ingly; yes, and proudly. 

‘You bet I did!’’ boasted Ben. 

‘Well then, let’s be partners. 
ing enough.” 

The sense of solitude in the room and of 
having been bereft by a common experi- 


I’m will- 


ence had brought the two of them very 
close together 
There was something humbling and 


softening too about that experience, and 
this had crept into the tones of their 
speech and into their very moods. It 
seemed to Ben that he had known Maisie 
for ages and ages, and now her honest little 
hand, which he had rather unconsciously 
gathered in his grasp, lay there so soft and 
warm and confidinglike that it filled him 
with the spirit of great adventure. 

‘Let’s be partners. I’m willing,” the girl 
had said, with the utmost of modesty and 
yet the most commendable of frankness; 
and the words still echoed and thrilled i 
his heart. 

‘Business or life?" he inquired softly, 
significantly, insinuatingly. 

Maisie claimed a moment for reflection. 
She liked Ben. There was much about him 
to excite her admiration, and his faults 
were so obvious that it must be easy either 
to cure or to forgive them. But she would 
be canny. 

Caution whispered to her that she had 
known him only five hours. 

‘Business,”” she answered conserva- 
tively, but there was encouragement in her 
smile and a little jump in her voice, with an 
instinctive drawing closer yet to the whole- 
of the as though to give 


some figure man, 

assurance that her present-day decision 
was not meant to erect a barrier to a per 
sistent man’s future hopes 


‘Business it is, then,” declared Ben re- 
signedly. 

jut it is possibly the 
business agreement was ¢ 


that one was then sealed. 


first time that a 
ver sealed just as 


SURVIVAL 


By Beatrice Ravenel 





pT ghd AN N’S come home fum her trab- 

[ ble an’ de Lawd he’ wrought a change: 

She’ M iss Marianner Jonsing, an’ her 
cabin’ Voted Grange 

in’ she talk ’bout social 'stinctions like her 
now-w' ite wings wu yrowed, 

Like e never knowed "bout none twell she 
come lopin’ down de road, 

When she traipse pa y ole ‘ooman she jis’ 
tu’n her haid an’ grunt 

Cause she heng her washin’ "hind de house 
an’ we heng ourn een ” 

Ln’ she’s gittin’ up « 0” Buck what di 

lec’ our name 

| he’s got a Club ob Colored Cooks ob de 
( yial Dames 

(nee "tu Vet lili ( Ba} i i Nou 
. ‘Hy huffe r don’ wer run 

Fer Descendur ob de Coachmen ob Gin'al 


Washin’ton? 





Yer n sho meck oul ter gu gg Yes, de 
blessed Lawd be praise’ 
Vis’ Martha mu *'a’ change’ em like ome 
lac nowaday 
min’ *bout no re lig in. Ts yer trabble 
’ ertall? 
bber been a waiter at de Sin Sissilia 
> 
wife wash fer Darter? Does yer 
rn dey ib 
Loatiy ide Clan ob Caddies at de 'sclusit 
Cou Club? 


tiry Ebenin’ "Cause dey’s 








one ler-night, dasso; 

{n’ Vis Jon sing gwine ier read Some 
Crumds fun Lady Bal 

But a Galilean ca’m’ll fall, won’ need no 


‘Peace! Be still!” 
When I ‘splode my contribushun on Who's 
Who een Darkyville. 






Cain't *membrance, cain’t I 


T call de y pa * ter 
"em one an’ all, 


who b’long ter oberseers when dey git ter 
? 


name 
An’ 


b'long ertall : 





’ , .s 
An’ de good plain country darkie , an de 
fancy dawgs wus free . 
oe j ae , 
{ de high-tone buckra’s people, an’ de 
ocrat ke me! 
fin’ muy ar dribe de kerridge cen de 
eal } ampa quit, 
When we tu'’n de whole town out fer cheer 
} 
Va Varei s Lafayitte ? 
Lin’ my gramma cook de dinner— okra soup 
an’ she-crab meat 
: "2..8 , } 
When he ki two Gin'’al Pincek neys een de 
? Snead O F 
ad ¢ OU de SiTee¢ 


Li) he le us roun’ de fire, wail n’ twell de 
faters’ hot 

We-all b'long ter Maus’ Columbus, an’ de 
fust he ebber got? 

We mos’ ly kings een Guiney, whar di 
sunny fountains rolls, 

Whar she dance wid cunjur cow-tails clar 
a-switchin’ ter her soles. 

An’ my maussa, my young maussa—eye 
a-shinin’ like a lamp! 

All de ladies bus’ out cryiv’ when he started 
fer de camp, 


Ridin’ li 
t’robbin’ 
An’ I 


fur 


ke a sr*ilin’ angel down de long gray 
line ; 


fotch him crost 
Sebben Pine! 


my saddle home ag’in 


- 

Ho, de Good Man's mighty patient! Who kin 
scrute onscrut'ble ways? 

n’ de wile folks’ close 


cur’ us latte r y wy 
Lawd, jis’ 


er) . 
bleege fer 


um een dese 


behime 

fancy niggers what dey 

é unnerstan’ 

Dat’s a patch ob hoein’ cotton an’ de handle 
een de y han’! 


gib de S¢ 
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The Consumer of Lumber 





Has a Right to Know 
Who Made It 


The manufacturer who puts his name on 
his product issues a flat invitation to the 
consumer to hold the maker responsible for 
the quality of the article. 











This means the manufacturer stakes his 
entire reputation on his goods. 

It has been well said that the basic prin- 
ciple of barter and sale before the dawn of 
business ethics was: ‘‘Let the buyer beware.”’ 

Branding manufactured materials with the 
name of the maker turns this square around. 


**Let the maker beware’’ is the new caution. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company believes 
consumers ot lumber havea right to know who 
made the lumber they buy. On every piece of 
its 550 million feet yearly production of lum- 
ber, timbers and creosoted products will be 


found its trade-marked brand— [opnG-—ReLL 


This brand on wood assures the consumer that he 
is obtaining the product of a concern that has more 
than forty years of lumber experience behind it; that 
by its strict adherence to high standards of workman- 
ship and careful grading the result is a product as near 
perfect as men and machinery can make it; that lum- 
ber thus branded is made by the largest manufacturer 
of Southern Pine in the United States. 


Look for this name S Ask your dealer for 
on lumber ————— I nT [) lone-Reuw Brand. 
c — 











THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 


The [onc-ReLL_ Lumber Company 


R. A. LONG BLDG. 





Manufacturer of Southern Pine, Hardwood, Oak Flooring ; Creosoted Lumber, Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Wood Blocks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
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MOOTH-FLOWING, brilliant and easy to use is ‘°61”’ 





POST 









You May 
Dent the 
Wood- but 
the Varnish 





Floor Varnish, that tough, /ong-/asting, waterproof finish, Wont Crack- 
which, having builtan enduring reputation as a floor varnish, 
is NOW finding its greatest utility as an all ’round finish for furni- 


ture and woodwork throughout the house, from 


So carefully and thoroughly is the color incorporated with the varnish, 
that the beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain colors do not show streaks 
and laps — a common difficulty with many finishes on the market. 

The ‘‘61”’ colors stain and varnish in one operation, and have the same 
heelproof, marproof and waterproof qualities 
as the Natural or clear ‘‘61,’’ which for thirty 
years has been so w idely used for floors. 


Vitralite Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 








Prowe-tureWHITE ENAMEL finished with “61.’’ Try the hammer test 
V itralite » fhe Long- on the panel. You may dent the wood, but 
Life White Enamel, the varnish won’t crack. ‘‘61’’ stands the 
is the standard by hammer test. It resists wear. 








which many paint- 
ers measure enamel 
quality, and it ts 
economical because 
itspreadsso far. You 


















cellar to attic. 


If you are building or decorating, engage a 
good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes, and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any P&L Varnish fails to 


give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnc. 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 25 Courtw right Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


: bear & Rice ded ce a a. %, RE eae eager a 


wracamework | DRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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Macdonald, were frankly socialist — the 
British party never tagged itself with the 
name. 

The vote of the Labor Party was growing 
year by year. The adoption by the Liberal 
government of measures to alleviate un- 
employment, to improve the condition of 
labor and to lighten the grip of the land- 
holding class, together with the growing 
solidarity of labor, was apparently sweeping 
England toward an era of social change. 
The world seems to assume that the present 
British industrial situation is a part of the 
adjustment after the war. As a matter of 
fact this crisis would probably have come, 
war or no war; and it might have come 
even more rapidly had Germany withheld 
the sword, 

When, in spite of the blindness of some of 
their leading officials, the British perceived 
that this was to be a war of production the 
first task of the governme nt was to speed 
up manufacture in all vital trades. The 
union restrictions stood in the way. Lloyd 
George, from the time when he became 
Minister of Munitions, went at the prob- 
and the upshot, as all the world knows, 
an agreement to abolish trades-union 
restrictions for the period of the war. 
the unions agreed, either explicitly or tacitly, 
not to strike. The safeguard of labor was a 
series of government boards to hear griev- 
ances and toadjust disputes. The authority 
of the union executives was, therefore, for 
the time being nothing at all. 

The government boards were dealing 
with the workin ymen of each shop direct; 
and in these smaller units the holder of visi- 
ble authority was the shop steward. These 
men, whom the unexpected turn of events 
brought for a time into strange prominence, 
were before the war minor union officials 
mostly the mere collectors of dues and dis- 
pensers of union cards in each shop. Usu- 
ally they were young men with ambitions 
for union leadership—walking delegates or 
Members of Parliame Being 
young, they radical; x obscure, 
1 by | and party 
in the great union leaders 
Even before the war finished they began to 
how their teeth Here and there shops 
went out on spors adic strike, in spite of ad 

ice from national leaders, in spite of the 
agreement with the government Alway . 
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Work for All at Big Pay 
with the war, that such 


kept at home for 
flourished and _ pros- 


That 
of the 


necessary 


wages rose 
workers as were 


industries 


pered, we know. Certain munition work- 
ers so prospe red as to be the envy of 
asses above them in the British social 
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For once the British h working class tasted 
he fruits of universal prosperity with uni- 
versal employment. It could not last after 
the war unless England changed mightily. 
Everyone on ‘both sides of the industrial 
fence knew that Conservatives viewed 
with alarm, revolutionaries with satisfac- 
tion, the situation when, the war over and 
the army back, England would make her 
readjustment to the trying period of peace 

The movement of the working class and 
of the more advanced liberals toward a 
readjustment of labor and perhaps of all 
society was meantime going quietly for- 
ward Everyone underst that there 
could be no general election during the 
war. The Labor Party began building its 


tories 


ood 





fences for the vital general election after 
the war. Midcourse of the struggle they 
sued their new party program, now be- 


come famous. Its most vital radical prin- 
ciples were: First, the nationalization of 
the basic industries, including mines and 
railroads; and second, joint control—the 
participation of the workmen in the man- 
agement of their factories. Just as vital, 
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really, were the proposals looking toward 
the breaking up of large estates and owner- 
ship of the land by the people who worked 
it—as in France. But that—a large issue 
which England has yet to face—we may 
ignore for the present. 

Because it so differs from any idea of 
industry which we hold, I suppose that 
most Americans have failed—as I failed 
until recently to perceive the importance 
and the true bearing of joint control in the 
present British situation. As hours, wages 
and working conditions are the material 
factors in the situation this may be called 
the spiritual factor. A Briton is a Briton, 
with very set feelings of his own personal 
dignity and rights no matter whether or 
not his material well-being is advanced by 


the acquirement of those rights. Also, we 
must understand the class system, which 
has subtleties that surprise the American. 


Joint Control 


A Briton frankly accepts his position as 
lower lower middle class, middle 
class or upper class. But while the man of 
the lower class admits that it is low he has, 
too, a sense of class rights and will go the 
limit in defending them. And the swing of 
the age had been such as to irritate this 
sense of personal dignity. In general, the 
factory organization of England had drawn 
the management farther and farther away 
from the |. Too much manage- 
ment was hereditary. A father or great- 
grandfather, coming up from the ranks or 
near them during the expanding mid- 
Victorian days, educated his son or grand- 
son at a public school — which means, really, 
a particularly private school; sent him 
perhaps to the university, put him into the 
factory office for a bit of Naw tee training, 
and left the concern to him. 

Such a man was, in sympathy, as far 
from the worker as though he sat on a 


class, 


personne 


throne The feudal tradition of the lord 
and lady of the manor caring, as part of 
their personal duty, for the ill and unfor- 
tunate on their estate even that was 


generallyabsentin modern British industry. 
County poor relief or, when the Asquith 
government passed itssocial legislation, old- 
age pensions took the place of this charm- 
ing though inefficient institution. 





On the other side, the restriction syst 
fanned as it often was by minor trades 
union leaders, bred a class hatred of its 
own. It created in the bec fe British 
work ingman a conviction that en em- 


, such as 
in every- 
seemed 
British 


ployer and the employer's agent 
the factory superintendent, 
thing natural enemies. 
veary of taking orders without the 
r’s privilege of registering a kick. 
Joint industrial control was not exactly 
unknown to the ie For twenty 
years certain industries had a kind of gen- 
eral committee consis tin g of representatives 
of the employers and union leaders—a 
conciliation board—which met to 
disputes without strikes However, thes 


were 
Labor 


— 


bodies governed only large general matters 

not small details—and production is a 
matter of detail. Still, they had done a 
little to accustom Britain to this new plan 


The Lloyd George government, liberal in 
principle, led by the most liberal member of 
the “old crowd,” had not failed to perceive 
the drift of affairs in British labor. They 
saw the unions reconciling their differences, 
drawing in their outlying forces and pr 

paring for action. They saw the growing 
hold of the Labor Party on the workingmen 
of England. They saw, further, that the 
rank and file of the army was 





coming home 








in an exigent mood. 

Sy *y've been tellin’ us for four years 
that we syved England,” said a discharged 
soldier-workingman, wearing a Mons rib- 


bon, to a friend of mine. “* Ne w we're goin’ 
to ‘ave a bit of w’at we sy vec , 

Now Lloyd Ge« him “it began his 
career as a champion of labor. Everyone 
who reads the newspapers must remember 
the day, scarcely a decade ago, when this 
little, humbly born Welsh attorney was 
almost habitually stoned from the plat- 
form for his dangerous views, was daily 
denounced in the Tory press as a destroyer. 
Lloyd George, I think, has not changed, 
but the times have. Two years ago he 
said to me: “‘You have appropriated the 
phrase ‘New England.’ Well, after we've 
won this war we're going to have a new 
England—the newest thing that is. 
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At the moment I was not talking labor 
or industry with him; it slipped out of a 
general conversation, and it carried the 
impression at least of great sincerity. It 
is notable, however, that whereas the con- 
servative class long ago accepted him and 
trusted to his hands the salvation of Eng- 


land, he early lost his standing with the 
radica! wing of British labor. ‘‘ Trimmer,” 
they called him; as his admirers called 


him “conciliator. 

Nevertheless, sincerely or insincerely, he 
saw that the government must yield to the 
pressure of the times, and to the greater 
pressure coming after the war. And he, 
like the rest among the wise of England, 
doubtless saw that what I have called the 
spiritual factor largely dominated the situa- 
tion. 

This was the intention back of the Whitley 
Committee and the now famous Whitley 
report—a work begun more than two years 
ago, but only now coming into practical 
operation. 


This board—consisting of members of 
the government, of the directors of indus- 
tries and of union leaders—drew up a 


simple and yet comprehensive scheme for 
joint control in the separate industries. It 
had behind it the approval, though not the 
authority, of the government. No one was 
compelled to accept it; but the govern- 
ment hoped that everyone would. In each 
shop there was to be a committee consist- 
ing of workmen and directors or superin- 
tendents, who should jointly manage the 
factory. Above the shops should be regional 
councils, their membership still representa- 
tive of both workmen and employers or 
managers; finally, at the top, and govern- 
ing the strategy of the industry as the shop 
council governed its tactics, a national 
board composed of heads of the employers’ 
associations and the national officers of the 
unions. 

The fulfillment of the Whitley scheme 
had to await the end of the war and the 
resumption of normal industry. At this 
moment—April—no one can say exactly 
how it will work; it is in process of organi- 
zation and is, generally speaking, not yet 
working at all. 


Organization has, however, been per- 
fected in three comparatively minor in- 
dustries— pottery, rubber and watches. 


These have the full system of shop com- 
mittees, district councils and national coun- 
cils organized and operative; but who can 
judge their success by a month or two of 
this transitional period? Probably the 
most significant thing about the Whitley 
movement is that it looks good for a trial. 


Russian Influences 


Last March the engineering trades ac- 
cepted it as a whole and are preparing to 
organize on Whitley lines. The engineering 
trades in England means all work in metal, 
from shipbuilding to needle making. Though 


not basic like coal mining or transporta- 
tion, it is probably the most important 
single industry, in investment and num- 
bers, which England holds. Which illus- 


trates again the strength of the spiritual 
factor in British industry and the recogni- 
tion of this factor by all parties concerned. 

While in the slow and sure British way 
the existing government was preparing to 


slide gracefully into the new era, Bolshe- 
vism had arisen in Russia and was work- 
ing, more or less, through the laboring 


class of the entire world. People have a way 
in this period of hissing “‘ Bolshevism!” at 
any social doctrine which they do not like; 
so let us in order to see « learly try to define 
scientifically the Bolshevism of the year 
1918, which is a slightly different thing 
from the Bolshevism of #917. It is that 
form of revolutionary social doctrine which 
believes in tearing down the whole existing 
social structure, from private ownership to 
matrimony, and building a new structure 
on its ruins. The structure which the 
Bolshevik intends to build is not socialism, 
as the enlightened now understand the 
term, but communism, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing. It will recognize as worthy to 
live in society no man but the one who 
works with his hands. It makes no al- 
lowance for differences in ability or useful- 
~ ss. If directors and managers there must 
be, let them accept exactly the same di- 
vision of industrial rewards as the manual 
laborer. The proletarian dictatorship is 
their motto. 

On precisely that point the Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress, with only the 
French and Greeks dissenting, condemned 
Bolshevism at its recent Berne congress. 
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It repudiates all national lines, and con 
demns all existing governments. Its policy 
is to split up and embarrass governments 
and institutions, whether by force or by 
intrigue. 

This accounts for many things in the 
policy of Lenine which otherwise seem per- 
fectly mad. An example is his continual 
debasement of the Russian currency. He 
is simply working to destroy the value of 
all money. We do not like the direction 
he is taking, but at this moment I should 
calmly, that 


say, regarding mine enemy, 
he is one of two men in the world who 
know fully where they are going. The 


other is Wilson. 

In addition to its philosophy and in- 
tention Bolshevism has a working method 
which often complicates the issue when we 

take to calling names. The Soviet of the 
Bolshevik system is a society of workmen 
which on the communal system manages 
each industrial unit, like a factory or a 
farm. It sends delegates to larger and 
larger bodies, which eventually govern the 
entire scheme of industry. 


The General Elections 


How curiously the shop-steward system 


and the Whitley system—both looking 
toward vastly different ends from Bol- 
shevism—resemble the Bolshevist organ- 


ization. This doctrine struck England 


perhaps I had better say crawled into 
England—during the hard days of 1918, 
when it took its first general spread. There 


is no doubt that a small faction, composed 
partly of advanced revolutionary intellec 
tuals and partly of workingmen in despair 
with existing conditions, wholly embraced 
it. This party is still working unde rground; 
but it is an infinitesimal minority. Far 
more caught something of the Bolshevik 
spirit or admired its method of organiza- 
tion. In especial, a rather alarmingly large 
proportion of British workers began to talk 
of direct action instead of political means 

The Labor Party avowed its intention 
of trying to get control of England when 
the war should be over; and all 
showed that it was making great progress. 
It became almost certain that if the war- 
coalition split, if Unionists and Liberals 
went before the country with separate 
tickets, the Labor Party would win. It was 
determined to maintain the coalition, with 
Lloyd George still at its head. 

And the armistice was no sooner signed 
than that cleverest of politicians declared a 
general election. He knew perfectly that 


tests 


the coalition, with all the new prestige of 
victory, would stand its best chance right 
then. “‘The government which won you 


the war”’ was the party argument. Per- 
haps, too, he was counting on that “ direct 
action” sentiment which would prevent 


many British workers from going to the 
polls. 

There followed a freak election. Part of 
the workers, as I say, did not vote at all 
Women were admitted to the franchise for 
the first time; and though it is hard to 
say whether their votes le saned toward the 
conservative side or the radical they cer- 
tainly upset many a calculation. The 
army—its interest on the war, not on 
polities—cast only a quarter of its poten- 
tial vote. Finally, the representation of the 
Labor Party was in curious disparity to the 
general vote; if Lloyd George had gerry- 


mandered the country he could not have 
produced a more amazing result. For ma- 
jorities almost everywhere were small, 


though curiously even. The Labor Party 
seated only seventy members; on propor- 
tionate representation they should have 
elected 130. Their total vote was 2,500,000, 
and that of coalition 3,400,000. 

Finally, the leaders of the party almost 
all lost. This election was swung on the 
issue of patriotism, and Snowden, Ramsay 
Macdonald, Will Anderson and a number 
of others had either expressed during the 
war a desire to make a settlement with 
Germany or had been suspected of such 
desire. 

The leaders professed themselves, never- 
theless, to be encouraged. They had at least 
made themselves, instead of a small, strug- 
gling minority faction, the opposition party. 
The vote was so large as to be mightily 
encouraging, they said; at the next elec- 
tion, when the coalition would have no 
war record to arouse enthusiasm, the Labor 
Party stood a good chance of winning. 

The election struck a different note in 
the rank and file. All the average British 
workman felt was disappointment. The 


(Continued on Pave 157) 
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Performance 


Ball Bearings, because of their 
scientific construction (the almost 
frictionless movement of steel balls 
ina steel raceway), provide long 
life to the machine, cut down 
the cost of fuel and oil, ob 

viate repairs, create a high 
standard of efficiency, and are 
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Continued from Page 154) 
very disparity between the vote and the 
representation made him feel that it was 


of no use to work with governments. The 


Jolshevik element and the half Bolsheviks 
played upon this disappointment Sud- 
denly sporadic strikes, which grew into the 


major disturbances of the Clyde and of 


Belfast, broke out all over 





ne arly every case the mer 
without the connivance of the recognized 





union leaders but against their advice and 
frantic pleadings. So far as these strikes 
had any leadership it was in the hands of 
the shop steward Either the men laid 
down their tools and went out spontane- 
ously or a few shop stewards got tegether, 
formulated demands—- generally larger pay 
and shorter hour and sent the men out 
without cons _ e union leaders. Of 





' the tube strike in 
London, the general walkout in the Clyde 
steel and shipbuilding works, and the com- 
plete tie-up of 

It looked for a few days as though 


such character 


Great Britain were swinging into Bolshe 
vism. For once, government, employers 
and union leaders made common cause 


ears before the war had 
stated flatly that they would deal with 
their employees as individuals but would 


Owners who a few y 





have no doings with unions now declared 
that they would tre ith the men only 
through their recognized union leaders 
Then the strikes began to go to pieces 
for pure lack of organization. That was a 
factor upon which pr robably, neither side 


counted, least of all the shop stewards. 
They were like an army organized only 
into separate companies, without general, 
nental staffs, without 


livisional or r 





training or strategy It was a far different 
thing, they found, from a strike under 
formal union leadership, with an experi 
enced labor politician laying out strategy 
and tactics, with benefit funds to back 
them up The trikes were failures; after 
gle, comparatively brief, such or- 


ganization as they had fell to pieces. The 





engineering trades of Belfast and the Clyde 
lost, and the tube strike was compromised. 
Springing the tube strike at the time was 
in itself a tactical error. By and large, a 
strike cannot be won without public sym 
pathy; and nothing alienates that sym- 
trike which inconveniences 


liate effect of the Belfast and 


therefore, was enormously 


~~ 





inion organiza- 


tion. It taught the men that Bolshevist or 
syndicalist methods did not seem to work 
in England. It gained for the principle of 


organized and responsible trades unionism 
recognition from quarters formerly hostile 

The unorganized strikes were no sooner 
out of the way than the leaders began to 


move their armie 


A Perilous Emergency 


The tendency toward concentration of 
nion power, which had been going on dur- 
1 proceeded most strongly 
coal mining, railroading and transport 
work this last means the business of load- 
ing and unloading vessels. Finally these 
inions, having certain common interests and 
recognizing the « lective power of the basic 
industries which they represent, formed a 
fighting alliance known in England as 
the sig Three 
No sooner was it certain that British 
labor had swung back toward trades 
unionism than the Big Three came out 
with collective demands and announced a 
notice of general strike for March fif- 
teenth unless the demands were granted. 
The program was fairly stiff. The railroad 
men wanted the forty-four-hour week 
with a Saturday half 
double overtime 





1 
ing the war, ha 
TY 





eight hours a day 
holiday— and practically 
} 








iaintenance of the 


pay, together wi 
pre-war scale of wage and nationaliza- 
tion of the railroad The coal miner 





wanted what amounted to six hours a day 
of actual work in the drift, increased wage 
to meet the cost of living, better housing 
and nationalization. So far as results were 
concerned the y mig ht as well have threat- 
ened to call out every worker in Great 
Britain. At the moment the country, ow- 
ng to shortage of labor and drafts to 
pply the continental Allies, was so st 
of coal that pe ople were requé ted to light 
grate fires only in case of illness —there 
was absolutely no reserve. With the mines 
stopped, the railroads stopped, shipping 
stopped, everything would stop. Britain 
had been working back since the period 





of submarine starvation, toward a ese 
reserve But she had probably ol ly t 
months’ supply ahead. No great city, like 
London, has more than a fortnight’s supply. 
To draw upon the re 
always needs rail transportation. 

The Guards Divisions of the dependable 
old professional army were recalled from 
the RhinetoLondon. L loyd Ge orge dropped 
the eace Conference and hurried back 
home Here was a job for a conciliator if 
there ever was one He took off his coat 
and went to work. His first move was to 
- Sapte the Industrial Confers nce 
which I mentioned in beginning this article 
It did virtually nothing except to air the 
situation and to appoint a board to “‘in- 
quire into the prevailing industrial un- 
rest.””. The union representatives objected 


es the me tropolis 








to the word “unrest,’’ but it went just the 
same. However, this conference did spread 
an atmosphere of conciliation, which wa 
his object, doubtless 

He had a rougher time in spreading an 





atmosphere of conciliation about the ex- 
ecutive committees of the Big Three I 
saw him one morning coming out of a meet 
ing with the miners, and he looked like a 
man who had been in a fight. But some- 


how his magic worked A few days more, 
and the Big Three announced the post- 
ponement of the strike order to Marcl 
twe nty-second, and the government called 
an official commission to investigate the 


condition of the miners. 


Lloyd George’s Shrewdness 


Here is where I begin to guess; but 
as everyone else is guessing at just what 
1appened on the inside perhaps mine is 
as good as the next man’s. Lloyd George 
was confronted with a situation highly dan- 
gerous to himself and the government 
The vote in the last general election h 
shown the strength of the protesting ele- 
ment, the strikes in Belfast and the Clyde 
works its potential turbulence. In the Big 
Three, as he knew ve ry we ll, the men were 


on the whole demanding more than the 








lead 


Instead of pulling the men on, as the 
ilking delegate is often accused of doing, 


er 





Smi Thomas and the rest were holding 
them back On one thing alone were the 
leaders more radical than the mer Vir- 
tual Socialists —of the constitutional stripe, 
not the Bolshevil they wanted above all 


things the principle of nat 
men naturally had their 
fixed upon the personal 
and wages than upen 
ciple. But they were 
the Bolshevist and syndical 
dered among them; and \ 
moment when Spartacanism had one of it 
periodical bursts in German) 

Lloyd George saw that the government 
would have to yie ld, if not on all points a 
least on most. The British people as a 
whole were not so averse to yielding as we 
may have thought on our side of the wa 
A great change | 
porate thought of England. 
irreconcilably conservat 
to face changes in the social 


perhaps not this change 





come 








general readjustment of thing Yet ona 
proposition so radical he must pull a part 
of his unconvinced following long with 
him, were his government to st: i | 
ther, he must not yield too easily—that 
would only invite further trouble 


Clever polit ican at he is, he adopted 
a beautiful device He appointed an official 


commission, Compo ~y of members of the 








government, of employers and of labor 
leaders and radicals, to investigate in pul 
lic hearings the condition of the coal mine 
and miners. Selecting the miners from the 
Big Three was the best thing he did It 
the first place the British aon alw had 
a kind of sentinfental regard for their coal 
miners. Years of pit disasters, recorded 
by journalists and novelists with the 





pathetic side forward, have driven home 
to the British the perils of that craft. The 
average Englishman knows, too, that coal, 
even more than shipping, Is the economic 
pillar of England As Lloyd George, a 
Welshman brought up on coal, well under 
stood, conditions in certain parts of the 





fields were wretchedly bad All this, 
doubtless, was why » picke ed coal mining 


InsteaGd ge a oltee neh es insport W ork for 
his little piece of muckraking 

Spe me a purely technically, and just a 
one muckraker experting another, let me 
ay that the job was a whale. It began asa 
mild investigation and rose, with wonderfu 
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ff A man that loves kid- \\ 
dies an’ dogs an’ good 
tobacco may not be a 
saint, but—I’ll take a 
chance on him. 





OMEHOW, good tobacco seems 
to tie up with good humor, good 
nature, friendly ways. 


VELVET owes much of its friendli- 
ness to the “ripening” it gets from 
Nature. Every leaf of the fine, silky 
Burley grown for VELVET is aged 
and mellowed two years in wooden 
hogsheads. 


Only such a nature- 
cured tobacco can be 
smoked pipeload after 
pipeload without a 
‘*‘comeback.’’ No 
burn, no bite, no 
harshness—just 
friendly. 


A pipe of VELVET 
will help you to tell 
the kiddies a better 
story tonight. 
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appreciation of artistic values, to a gaudy 
and stirring climax. Ignoring certain fields, 
notably in Wales, jwhere conditions are 
pretty good, it concentrated fire upon the 
northern English and southern Scotch 
mines. It called up first the old sentimen- 
tal feeling about the coal miners by show- 
ing that the average of killed and wounded 
during fifty years was respectively 1250 
and 25,000. It presented statistics on the 
increase in wages and cost of living to 
prove that the miner was a shilling a day 
worse off than before the war. 

While the public was digesting these 
facts, as printed in full each day by the 
newspapers, the inquiry shifted to finance 
and showed that the government in so reg- 
ulating the price of coal that the poor- 
est pits would return a profit had made 
great fortunes—in spite of excess profit 
taxes—for owners of the better pits. Then 
returning to the condition of the miners it 
touched up housing conditions in the north- 
ern mines, with special attention to the 
Duke of Hamilton. It showed that more 
than ten per cent of the mining families 
of that region live in one room, and that 
the average to the family was a little more 
than two rooms. Then it concentrated fire 
on the duke. He is the twelfth of a line 
which has been garnering land as it went 
along. His total holding in Great Britain, 
I believe, is 240,000 acres. The 30,000 acres 
which he owns in that part of the north 
includes most valuable coal mines, from 
which he gets a royalty on every ton ex- 
tracted. In the ne ighbort 100d of the mines 
he has 2500 acres in parks and preserves, 
but he grants to 48,000 people of the min- 
ing class four hundred acres as residence. 
On that final showing the case went to the 
jury. 

Now the British libel and contempt of 
court laws are so strict that the news- 
papers of England have never been able 
to muckrake as have ours. Such a revela- 
tion would produce an impression upon us; 
but after all, we've lived through muck- 
raking for twenty years, and our sym- 
pathies are a bit deadened. Here the seed 
fell on virgin soil. .Never have I seen a 
thing ad the kind produce so deep an im- 
pression. The newspapers, following Brit- 
ish tradition, refrained from editorial com- 
ment while the case was before an official 
body, but they printed the testimony al- 
most verbatim. 

One morning I journeyed by the Baker- 
loo underground line beside a well-dressed, 
comfortable-looking Englishman of middle 
age. He was reading the testimony in that 
morning’s Times; and as he read he crumpled 
up the pages and said under his breath: 
“Shame! shame!” 


Critical Days 


Englishmen whom four years ago I knew 
to be conservative on everything expressed 
the opinion that something must be done 
for the miners. In clubs, in fashionable 
restaurants, in drawing-rooms and in all 
other places where one would not expect 
sympathy with a strike I heard the same 
expression—a shame that such things could 
be in England. 

The Duke of Hamilton did not seem to 
be exactly popular. ‘‘He’s the father of 
nationalization,” remarked a journalist. 
The Queen held an inquiry of her own into 
living conditions in the East End. “I 
know now that I have seen only the by- 
ways,” she said. ‘I want to see the worst 
places.” She did; and expressed herself 
on housing conditions. This had nothing 
directly to do with the strike of the Big 
Three, but it added to the prevailing state 
of indignation the prestige which royalty 
confers. 

A week before March twenty-second, the 
critical, fast-approaching day, the com- 
mission reported—in three sections. The 
representatives of pli and manage- 
ment favored considerable concession, but 
none, or virtually none, on nationalization. 
The radicals, including union leaders and 
such intellectual radicals as Sidney Webb 
and Sir Leo Chiozza Money, reported for 
the claims of the Big Three, lock, stock and 
barrel. This was what everyone expected. 

The significant report was that of the 
government members. It granted about 
three-quarters of the demands for hours 
and labor. It gave the miners at once a 
seven-hour day in the actual pit and a six- 
hour day after a year. It reported favor- 
ably on nationalization and on joint control. 
Wise observers felt sure that the leaders 
would accept these terms; but could they 
rule the men? 
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After a breathless two or three days, 
during which all London prepared for a 
state of siege, the case went to the unions 
and they accepted, though without rescind- 
ing the strike order. It was postponed for 
four months—left as a club over the head 
of the government to see that,it moved with 
dispatch on nationalization. 

As this transaction went, so, I imagine, 
will go all Britain’s readjustment to the 
new era she is entering. I believe—of 
course we're all guessing a little just now 
that the high tide of out-and-out Bolshe- 
vism occurred in the Clyde and Belfast 
strikes, and that the readjustment will 
proceed along constitutional lines. I think 
that they will go up continually to the edge 
of trouble as they did during March, and 
that after much bluster and apprehension 
they will compromise and go on. In some 
places and at some times a few heads may 
be broken, but not many. 

They are a knowing old people, these 
British; they have been doing this sort of 
thing a long, long time. They had political 
institutions when some of the people in- 
volved in this crisis were just coming down 
from the trees. While many Germans were 
still cannibals, while the rest of the civilized 
world was sunk in irresponsible feudalism, 
they were drawing up Magna Charta. 
They have, in short, political wisdom. 
They love compromise — perhaps too much; 
but, after all, the politically wise know that 
all progress goes by compromise. If anyone 

can be trusted to get through the transition 
period with a minimum of disturbance it is 
these same British. 


Britain’s Quandary 


The quandary of Britain as a whole 
must by now be plain to a discerning 
reader. With her enormous war debt, with 
her damages of war, which even the largest 
collectable German indemnity cannot meet, 
she must intensify production or go under 
before the competition of Germany, the 
United States and—some day, perhaps 
Russia. Yet at this moment labor is de- 
mé anding and getting both higher wages 
thereby increasing labor costs—and fewer 
hours. The British workingday for most 
trades is tending to stabilize itself at forty- 
four hours a week—the eight-hour day 
with a Saturday half holiday. It is true 
that in many trades shortening hours to 
a reasonable point adds to production. But 
this cannot be the case in those industries 
where the output of a worker is regulated 
solely by the speed of his machine. How 
ean England increase production and still 
reduce hours and pile up labor costs? 

There is only one solution—get rid of 
the trades-union restrictions, which I have 
discussed above. Joint control, somewhat 
as proposed by the Whitley scheme, offers 
a possible way out. This is precisely the 
reason why employers as well as union 
leaders are helping to install it. The work- 
ingman clung to his restrictive practices 
partly because he regarded them as his 
one best weapon, partly because he was 
afraid of ‘‘speeding up,”’ partly because he 
thought that by restricting output he re- 
duced unemployment, thereby giving the 
other fellow a chance. With committees of 
the workmen participating in shop man- 
agement he can afford to drop the restric- 
tions. . 

The committee will see that the intro- 
duction of a new process does not “speed 
up” unduly. 

Regulating unemployment by leaving 
factory improvement and government work 
to be done in slack times is a corollary of 
the Whitley plan. With the old restric- 
tions such se Bre for industrial teamwork 

.s the varieties of American sc —_— man- 
age ment could not possibly have been ap- 
plied in British factories. At every turn 
they would have bumped into restrictive 
practices. With the restrictions removed 
the way is open to all new processes and 
plans of teamwork. 

At this moment the union leaders are in 
a mood to remove the restrictions. Be- 
fore the war they preached low output 
until it became a creed with the average 
trades-union man. Now they are preaching 
increased production. The British work- 
man seems to be listening. 

“Still,” as a shrewd American observer 
remarked, ‘‘ you know that a convert when 
he gets into trouble has a way of reverting 
to the religion of his childhood.” 

Among the liberals on both sides of the 
industrial fence joint control is considered 
the present hope for British industry; and 
it will at least get a trial. 
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The Evolution 
of Mechanical Power 


Clumsy mills—grinding slowly—turned by the straining mus- 
cles of men. That was the industrial life of yesterday. 


Today, batteries of ingenious machines are crushing and mixing 
raw materials or fashioning them into commodities to meet every 
human need. Such is the might of manufactured power. 


Countless boilers and dynamos generate it. Engines and motors 
put it in motion. Miles of belting-——mwuch of it rubber—are the 
untiring muscles with which it performs the labors of modern man. 


Without rubber belting some industries would still be struggling 
awkwardly along. With it many wonders are being performed. 


You will find rubber belting where great flexibility is desired; 
where moisture, gases and extreme temperatures prevail; where 
loads are intermittent and strains severe; where strength and en- 
durance are essential. Properly applied no other belting can meet 
adverse conditions so well as rubber. None has equal adaptability. 


There’s a rubber belt for practically every transmission, convey- 
ing and elevating need. And each is made by the United States 
Rubber Company, the pioneer rubber belt maker and the largest 
manufacturer of rubber in the world. 


Their broad experience is at your command. You obtain its 
benefits when you consult our belting engineers. There’s one in 
your town or nearby. A ’phone call or card will bring him at once. 


United States Rubber Company 
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~ Right tothe Point 


Take the filling device, for instance. It has 
marked individuality —that ‘‘Crescent-Filler.’ 
It is the simplest, strongest and most positive 
of all. And it prevents the pen from rolling 
off the desk, too. 

But the CONKLIN’S superiority isn’t all 
centered in its famous ‘‘Crescent-Fi//er,’’ —not 
by a long shot! Writing efficiency is a cardinal 
virtue of the CONKLIN. 

It writes with a smoothness and ease that 
will simply delight you. No scratching nor 
sputtering—it never ‘‘stubs its toe.’’ It’s the 
pen of certaimty. 

The CONKLIN has every sty of point—did 
you know that? You can get your particular 
kind of point—just the way you write. 

Try it. Sold by leading stationers, druggists, 
jewelers and department stores. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


POLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
CHICAGO, 163 
WINNIPEG, CAN 
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ARMISTICE DAYS IN VIENNA 


Continued from Page 9 


all to the position you are now in. I should 
think the people would be almost ready to 
abandon it by this time; or at least to mod- 
lly it in some , 





y embarrassed and said he 
nner was probably an old 
dur 
rught out on thi 


the ba 
property that had been used 
and Was br 


ing the war 





occasion merely to make a showing. But 
t was not. It was fresh as paint. And in 
the speeches that were delivered afterward 


ind noone in next morning’s paper 

there w e frequent references to the power 
hat would develop ina united German 
people Which i all very well for the Ger 


mal perhap for our old friends the gen- 
line boche sut for Austrians of the bette 
class the idea of a perhaps necessary union 
th Germany lies at the very bottom of 
their hope lessne For them it would be a 


urrender of their nationality, or rather of 


their nation’s existence; and that is tragedy 
that can be appreciated by the most vin 
dictive among us. We had fears once that 





iffer a similar fate 


And 


better weople would 


e hands of the r 


Grermar oul 


inswer to the to remind them of that. 
One man said to me, a man I once knew 
t of ere, of the Far Fast where he wa 
the istro-Hungarian Minister: ‘* Mere 
ful God. madam, can you imagine t} 
proud old imperial cay tal of Vienna being 
ruled from Berlin! Can you imagine it 
ending it elected representative to a 
sor t German go ernment! Car you 


ne Austria reduced to a position lower 











than al that serbia ever oct 1 
vith neither a or navy and with not 
ever represer it oreign § ¢ tals! 
Austria no lor aa Impossible! 

In such a case one can only murmur 
‘Do eem a |} doesn't Sut to 
comfort tl i sided Llowever u 
many.’ And tl ke him angry 

A Heart-to-Heart Talk 

Permit! Permit!’’ he almost shouted 
‘That 1 l the fact that we may 
not be permitted to n Germany tha 
econciles us to the pe bility Will the 
Allie tla € 1 i ‘ f-righteo S 
hypo if ur ‘ é no I s at ail? 
The t i ot ! Doe ! ory amount to 
nothing that we should be kicked into hu 
manity gutter and spat upon? ; 

“We il, don't be \ ent, please. You 
frighten me. You make me feel as though I 
vere about to 1 ire as the party of the 
econd part in a German atroc ’ He 
1ughed at that, but it was a ruefu bitter 
aug! And the vord atrocity near 
launched him into a tirade about Allied | lies 
But I stopped him. I d: “The only I 
connec on is the history you have been 
making during the past five year You are 
thinking thoughts now that ad plomat 
and international obser _- hould have 
been able to anticipate five years ago.” 

“Bah!” he a; nd again: ‘ Bah!” 

He is a very old man, so I only laughed 
and made him stop talking about the war 
while I told him many things he had not 
heard about our mutual old friends in the 
Far Fast. He musingly wanted to know if I 
secnonabeved héw pleasantly excited the 


Ru 


| so-Japanese War. 
Mr Roosevelt topped tl 


at,”” he 


M orld was during the 


‘Your ] 





said. ‘“‘But this was different—a different 
war. Though I de believe if Mr Roosevelt 
had been your Pre dent he would have 
made us stop fighting in 1914.” 

‘How could he e done that?” 

“Ry declaring war on the first provoca 
tior “He would have told us exactly what 
to expect and we would have believed him. 


what America could 


but Mr. 


well enoug! 


ever roused, 


We ane 


do if he was Wil on 
was so > alow to anger and so argumentative 
hat we lost all fear and didn’t believe he 


P 
knew how ee, ated iT. 
“His f behavior must have been an 





final 
awful shock to you. Was there much of 
that kind of thought in Austria? 

“Oh, yes. We laughed a good deal at 


We thought we atoning & 
had been in 1914 and 1915 

after his found it not easy to 
believe in his sincerity. We began finally to 
regard everything he said as rather theat- 
rieal, like heroies thought out in the night 
We didn’t believe he could ever get the 
Amer : 


Mr. Wilson. 
in 1917 as we 
talk we 











ican people behind 


American bel 
him all the time, you see, and they finally 
ushed him into war. The Americar 
pinion was in favor of war from the day 
amg was sunk.” 

1at must have been the way of it 


**But he had the 


people 





p best 
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»L 
‘Yes 











sitania business, aside from being 

the gre atest crime in} istory, was the stuy id 
est. It was typically Prussian.” 

Moe sate completed a fairly careful in 

tigation of the food situation in Vienna 

as it was affecting about ninety-eight per 

cent of the population | decided to make 


some inquiries with regard to clothing. I 
knew the well-dressed Sunday crowd repre 
ted nothing but froth on the surface of 
a general Raga rgence, and I knew that 
they of t subme rged ninety-eight 
hundr ha 


having an extraordinary 
eX} 


I went first to the fine shops, as though I 
myself were looking for things to buy; for 


one 
were 


« rie nce. 


shoes, stockings, gloves, underclothir 
blou ses, gowns, hats, coats, furs—every 
hing t is the law that prices hall be 
marked on each article in plain figures, so 
would not be possible for the shopkeepe 
to size an American and proces 


to take : tare of n y ignorance, i 
been the general FE 
these many year 


forth with 


ropean practice for lo 
Knowing tl I fa 


fidence, 





con 


Shopping in Vienna 








I went first into a shoe shop. C« 
I buy a pair of real leather shoes? Ye 
could buy real leath shoes. In the shop 
window there were only half shoes of a very 
inferior-looking leather with cloth or can- 


vas tops; fancy creations with high wooden 
het and very short vamps. One knew 
them or shoes that would become habby 
in a week, but the cheapest ones among 
Ul 1 were marked one hundred and 
twe { kronen T he ame k nd of hoes 
VO 1 have sold before the war for fifteen 
} en, and would have been dear at that 
But real leather shoes? Yes, madam! The 








smiling little man brought out a pair that 
were hig! of top and firm of ole—excellent 
| wn leather boot 
“They were made before the war,” he 
Oh, really? How much are they?” He 
turned down the top of one and showed 
me It was wr er n ink on the lining 
seven hundred and fifty roner 
‘ a fe lpr e!’ 
know but there are no more 
waaay ; 
uld they have been worth be 
, hiity ixty kronen perhap 
fine hoe 
they are; but I’m afraid 
them.”” I thanked him and 


ay 





I thought I would buy a fur 
coat I remembered the prices of ‘furs in 
Paris and reminded myself that » Frencl 
franc was now equal to io ge trian 
kronen Ir sl op wil dows I had seen coats 


for four thousand kronen that looked ve ry 
much like coats I had not bought in Par 

for four thousand franes, and I to 
myself: ‘‘ Well, at least a fur coat be 


enough. 


thousan 


wo hunared ae 


Four 
and franes 


rea sonable 





a thou 
lars,’ I mused along. 
But a fur coat in a 
imes of looking more vi sluable th: 
it really is. When it came to a proce 
/xamination I found that the kind of coat 
I did not buy in Paris for fen r thousand 
francs would cost me in Vienna twelve to 
fourtes u thousand kronen. Which was too 
much! Ir = 


twent one 


I 
nen 
} 
i 





window 


some 


» krone wa 
now 
five cents a 


war exchange 
cents; it 1s worth 
prs it five cents. But even at 
krone, stad thousand kronen was too 
much pay for a that ordinarily 
would sell for about two hundred dollar 

Not thi it I wanted a coat. I wa 
putting myself in the place of a woman of 
Vienna whose income was once sufficient 
to permit her to in luxuries, but 
who is now, on the income, reduced 
to actual poverty. 

Fora ‘oun any kind of little taffeta or 
satin gown—lI found i should have to pay 
two to four thousand kronen. Real wool 
coats and skirts were very rare and were 
five, seven, eight thousand kronen. It was 
fantastic. The same garments before the 


would have sold ir t expensive 


to coat 


merely 


indulge 


Same 


war the mos 
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piece of copper tube 
and corked one end of 
it. Then he filled the 
tube with a mixture 
of hot water and 
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leaking—permanently, He corked the other end and 
set the tube away for weeks. Then he emptied it 


and looked through it. It was clear from end to end. 
So now he knows that SE-MENT-OL can’t clog any 
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permanent. It will find and fix a dozen leaks as quickly as one 
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Left in the radiator, SE-MENT-OL Liquid will fix any future leaks 
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shops for not more than one-tenth of what 
is now demanded for them. Common two- 
dollar cotton blouses that I found in the 
cheaper shops were boldly marked one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred kronen; 
simple crépe de Chine shirt waists, three 
hundred and fifty kronen; gloves, once 
three to five kronen a pair, now forty, 
fifty, sixty kronen; and so on. 

Hats? Well, I did buy a hat. I had to. 
It is a small black “‘sailor effect’? with a 
bow and a quill, and I paid three hundred 
and fifty kronen for it. In the hat shop 
they received me with almost embarrassing 
cordiality. All the attendants gathered 
round and gazed at me as though I was 
the rarest phenomenon in their experience. 
They all showed me hats. They passed 
them along to each other and everybody 
tried to help. Then the proprietor himself 
came out—from a Circassian-walnut office 
with mirrors set in the walls and scrolls 
over the door—and welcomed me with a 
variety of gesticulation and effusive phrase 
that made me open my mouth and forget 
to close it. 

I was the first American customer who 
had been in the shop since before America 
went to war! Now, surely the war was 
over! He would regard my coming as the 
real beginning of peace! He had always 
enjoyed a large American patronage; with- 
out the Americans he was desolated; Ma- 
dame Penfield, wife of the former American 
Ambassador, had been one of his most 
valued customers; ah, charming lady! It 
was a tragic day for poor old Austria when 
Ambassador Penfield was recalled; every- 
body was so sad; but now—another Amer- 
ican lady! Ah! And he hustled round 
getting more hats with his own superior 


hands. I thought for a while that he was 
fixing to give me one for luck, but he 
wasn’t. The one I bought was most un- 


becoming, but it was the best he had; and 
after all the ‘“‘Welcome, little stranger!” 
I could hardly walk out without buying 
something, could 1? 

No use enumerating all the articles. 
During the course of a fatiguing day I 
think I priced everything from shoe laces 
to hairpins, inclusive; and I came to the 
conclusion that a woman in Vienna could 
not be well dressed without paying a 
“price of shame’’—shame of some kind; 
shame of profiteering, of cynical reck 
ness or of the abandonment of all the vir- 
tues. I never could get a straight answer 
from anybody with regard to how so many 
women were able to keep abreast of the 
situation. Most of the women I met, 
wives of government officials as a rule, 
V frankly shabby and seemed rather 
proud of their old shoes and made-over 
gowns. They said they could not afford to 
pay the prices and would not pay them 
if they could. 


less- 


vere 


The Germans’ Greatest Loss 


As for those who did pay them, they 
shrugged their shoulders and suggested in 
brief sentences a kind of social chaos in which 
the war profiteer was the dominating fig- 
ure. And there were other suggestions from 
which I was supposed to be astute enough 
to gather that whatever Babylon may have 
been it was a slow town compared with 
Vienna. One woman did go so far as to 
tell me that the greatest thing the Germans 
lost in the war was their sense of right and 
wrong. She herself was so burdened with 
virtues that she was worn to a shadow. 

I asked one of the burgomaster’s satel- 
lites, who had been instructed to place his 
time and talents unreservedly at my dis- 
posal, how the poor managed to clothe 
themselves, and he said: “Come along 
with me and I will show you.” No, he 
did not say “Come along.’”” Whatever the 
German Austrian may be he is not casual. 
What he said was: “We have a very 
interesting system. I should like for you 
to see it. Would you, perhaps, go with me 
for a little expe sditi ion?” 

‘Surely. That’s what I’m here for. 
“And what time—to-morrow or next 

di ty would suit your convenience?” 

“What's the matter with to-day?” It 

was only about ten o’clock 

“Oh, but I must make arrangements. I 
must let the different managers know that 
we are coming.” 

‘They woul dn’ t mind our just dropping 

in, would the ry? 

“No, certainly not, but —— 
“Couk : you get a motor car in an hour?’ 
“Yes, but 

‘Then I'll meet you downstairs at eleven 

o'clock.” 
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He made a dash for the door, probably 
with an idea of getting busy with a tele- 
phone. But knowing the telephone sys- 
tem—which is among the things in Vienna 
that illustrate the effects of socialism—I 
was sure he could connect with nobody in 
the time I had given him. The idea 
of catching eleemosynary institutions un- 
awares rather pleased me. What he did do 
was to pick up a colleague from the gov- 
ernment offices—the man who has charge 
of the distribution and sale of clothing to 
the poor—and on the stroke of eleven I 
found them waiting for me with a com- 
fortable limousine. 

It was another murky day, and cold with 
the kind of cold that oozes round one and 
creeps into the marrow of one’s bones. 
They closed the car and within fifteen 
minutes the windows were covered with 
thick frost, so that I had to scrape little 
peepholes with my finger tips in order to 


see out. I thought we should be going 
to dreadful places. But no, not to begin 
with. 


We went first to a magnificent barracks 
in the best section of the city, where demo- 
bilized soldiers were exchanging their uni- 
forms for civilian clothes. The place was 
filthy. That was my first impression, but 
Vienna in the hands of the socialists is no 
longer a clean German town, and one picks 
one’s way through a good deal of offen- 
sive uncleanness without thinking much 
about it. 

The outer court behind the high and 
ornamental iron gates was deep in black, 
half-melted snow, while in one corner of it 
was a huge pile of discarded army clothing 
that men were shoveling into motor lor- 
ries. 

Probably in the good old days, when 
aristocratic officers kicked peasant soldiers 
round regardless, the vast building was 
as neatly kept as it should have been, but 
soldiers’ committees that de pe nd for their 
authority on soldiers’ votes are not likely 
to impose a very severe discipline, and 
from men of a certain type who have 
soldiered too long voluntary service in 
broom brigades is not to be expected. 


At Reclothing Headquarters 


The work in the reclothing establish- 
ment was practically all being done by 
soldiers, who wore brassards or badges to 
distinguish them as specially selected men 
One saw no insignia of rank, but there 
were a good many men in civilian clothes 
who, I was told, were mostly men of the 
old army—demobilized officers—who had 
volunteered for this service as subordinates 
with an idea of preserving some semblance 
of order. Everybody looked wretchedly 
unhappy. 

In one great barrack room a space was 
fenced off for desks and filing and 
here was a mob of ragged and dirty soldiers 
exchanging identification cards for other 
kinds of papers and getting orders for new 
outfits. The place was tomb cold and all 
the filing clerks—girls mostly—were work- 
ing in coats and mufflers. Down a long 
corridor beyond this room the men were 
standing in line three deep waiting to get 
into a little cubby-hole at the end where 
doctors in rubber gloves and white operat- 
ing coats buttoned up to their chins were 
making examinations. The doctors were 
further protected by a pungent kind of in- 
secticide, the fumes of which half strangled 
me as I hurried past. 

In the next big room were shelves filled 
with clothing,.and a few soldiers who had 
passed the doctor and received certificates 
of health and cleenliness were trying on 
coats. The majority went in the opposite 
direction to be disencumbered of their bur- 
den of parasites and filth, and a majority 


cases, 


of the majority discarded the kind of 
clothing that had to be handled with 
shovels and pitchforks. It was rather 


dreadful. And in this building more than 
fifty thousand men had already been de- 
mobilized. They told me that a great many 
men had ac tually returned to Vienna with- 
out clothes. 

“Without clothes?” 

“Yes, absolutely. There were hundreds 
of them.” 

“Do you mean they came home naked?” 

“Naked! With bits of old rag perhaps 
wrapped round them, but without trousers, 
coats, shirts or even shoes.” 

“But how did that happen?” 

It took a good while to answer this ques- 
tion, and the answer had to do with Aus- 
trian poverty and Jugoslav heartlessness. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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“Youre 


_ Afraid!” 


“T ain’t afraid.” 
“You are.” 

“T ain’t.” 

“You are.” 





What would have happened next if you were a boy? A frightful mix-up. With the 
calm unreasonableness of youth these two boys fought without even knowing each 
other—just as you have fought many a time—yjust because you couldn't help it. 
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spirit of undying youth —the spirit of real Americanism—for he who cam Fake Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand and go back 


out of that loafing bows, down-at-the-heels Mississippi town— he ha to your own boyhood 
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Continued from Page 162 


It seems that during the last year the 
Austrians were unable to provide new 
clothing for the troops and that in sev- 


eral instances retreating regiments passing 
through Jugoslav territories were held up 
and robbed even of the rags they wore. The 
Jugoslavs would probably deny this, but I 
heard from too many sources and 
casually at times that bodies of troops had 
marched into Vienna in the cold of late 


November practically unclothed not to be- 


too 


lieve that the story is to some extent true. 
Moreover, I saw something in Switzerland 
in late October, just before the armistice, 
the memory of which helps my belief in 
he terrible condition to which Austria was 





reduced. 
I went with an Italian Red Cross train 
Austrian border at Buchs to 
hundred and fifty 
tuberculous Italian prisoners who were be- 
ng returned to their own country. The 
viss Red Cross had undertaken this work 
can with fine benev and efficiency 
had been going on with it for the better 
part of a year. The Italians furnished the 
rains only, while the Swiss provided food 
and clothing and a working staff of doctors 
and nurses 
When the 
organization 
it relieved the 
expense and began at to furnish the 
clothing and certain kinds of food. It was 
with an American representative, carrying 
bales and boxes of supplies, that I made 
the memorable journey 
In those days we 


assist 


to the 


the reception of three 


} 
nence 


Red Cross got its 
Switzerland 
lief burden of 


America 
established in 
Swiss of the el 


once 


all engaged, con- 
in making prop- 
aganda against our , and we never 
an opportunity to fan the flame of 
hatred by the light of which our armies 
and our peoples behind them were fighting 


were 
sciously or unconsciously, 
enemies 


mi ssed 


their way to victory. It was necessary. 
And so it happened that we looked upon 

the Italian prisoners and cursed the un- 

speakable Hun. During the course of the 


thousands had passed through 
and on down through Switzerland 
der mercies of their 
trainload had pro- 
horror story, the 
sufficient to 
ation had 
peoples of 


months 
3uchs 
to Como and the ter 
own people, and each 
ided its own particular 
imple truth of 

{ 


one believe that 


whict Was 
C1lvi 


the 





| 
make 
} 


breathed its last 
Central Europe. 


among 


On the Red Cross Train 


There were no able-bodied prisone rs on 
these trains —only the sick and the terribly 
maimed; and every so often the whole 
ghastly consignment was made up of tuber- 


culous patients in all the 
first of that dread disease 
always a great many stretcher 
hundred and fifty-to be trans- 
ferred to the berths hospital cars; 
and always there were a few who died be 
fore they reached their beloved Italia. At 
the rear of the train was a baggage 
coach to which the dead were carried, and 
the dying nearly always talked about the 
privilege of being buried in their own land 


stages save the 
There were 
cases fifty 
to one 
in the 


there 


Here and there in the various war zones 
of the earth I have seen a good many 
terrible things, but I think I have never 


quite so dreadful as that 
There were seventy- 


seen anyt hing 


trainload of sick men 


two stretcher cases that night, and two 
poor chaps at least who could not pos- 

bly finish the journey. And there was 
one madman—laughing, loquacious, and 


filled with thoughts of Italia which bubbled 
forth in shouts and shrieks and occasional 
bursts of song. I gave him a small Amer- 
flag to play with and instantly he 
very quiet. He sat and looked at it 
for a moment as though he were trying 

) all somethi ing but half forgotten 
T hen yor lenly he got up, placed the flag 
on the seat, fell on his knees before it and 
began to pray. He 


shouted ‘ America! 
America!’ and grew so 


noisy then that 
they had to give him morphine and put 
him to sleep 


The first thing the hurryir 


ican 
became 





i hard-working 


nurses did was to give each man a large 
bowl of rich hot soup Not too rich, be- 
cause they had learned by unpleasant ex 
perience that men who have been a long 


time without fats must be treated as men 
who are starved. After the soup all those 
who were able to take solid food were give n 
meat and potatoes and generous portions 
of good white bread, and it was interesting 
to observe their curious attitude toward 
such articles of diet. It was as though such 
things were in their experience and 


new 











had to be 
before be ing 
them had been in 
longer. 

After the feeding came the distribution 
of clothing, and that is where this 
connects with my immediate 
though they were, these men were all prac 
tically naked. They all had trousers of 
sorts, and coats, but was not 
of underclothing among them, and not a 


nd experimented with 
tacked Most of 
Austria two years or 





boldly 


tory 
subject. Sick 








one suit 








whole shirt. Nor did any of them possess 
overcoats or blankets. It was bitter cold 
in that Alpine valley and they came into 
the ro shivering and shaking, many of 
them being quite helpless for the moment 


in paroxysms of coughing. It was awful 
The shirts they wore were the most 

amazing rags I have ever seen on human 

beings. I helped one man out of a collar 


band to which were attached two tattered 
strips down the front and one sleeve, and 
as I held the article up for Inspection we all 


laughed, the poor patient laughing more 
heartily than anyone. He thought it wa 
a great joke. But when he had lipped into 


his soft wool undershirt provided by the 
American Red Cross he sat and patted 
himself thoughtfully like a child until he 
was hustled into his new soft wool drawers 
and back under his blankets. Then he 
got a nice new white hand} hief, which 
he sole mnly kissed before he tucked it under 
his pillow He was just 
hundred and fifty, all more or 
same condition, but I remember him par 
ticularly because he so childl 
so grateful 





nong three 
in the 


one it 





Was 


Reconstructed Fabrics 


hing was that the rags 
and the story was 
preparing them for 


The curious t 
all scrupulously 
that the Austrians in 
their journey home gave them all a thor 
ough cleaning up, took their soiled and 
sometimes good clothing away from then 
and dressed them in just enough discarded 
odds | Austrian 


and ends of clean 


were 


} 
clean, 


] 
clothing 











to cover their nakedness. We called thi 
stealing their Italian unif but the 
men themselves were usually more gen- 
erous 

One of them said ‘But never mind, 
you ought to see the Austrian soldier 
Some of them who still have to fight are 
worse off than we are. They have no clothes 


} 


they got exactly 


at all And as for 


what they vave us.” 


food, 


So I found it not so difficult to believe 
some of the stories they told me in Vienna 
While they talked I examined f 





the clothing the soldiers 
for their uniforms. It 
was, I should say, unique as to quality 
Shoddy it was not, shoddy can be 
soft and warm. It was harsh and hard for 
the most part, and there was no 
warmtn in it. 


quality of 
getting in ext hange 


were 


because 





one Knew 


The linings were mo of paper cloth, 
and they showed me what happens to paper 
cloth when it gets wet It turns slimy ind 
tears very easily, and wher dries it 1 
sh rive led up 

Eve ry soidier who ha a good wool unl 


form is advised to keep it and wear 
until spring or have it 


at his own expense 


d and made ove 





uniforms of the 









first two or three years were made of fine 
wool cloth, and I ¢ ed what w done with 
the rags of them l should ve Known 


without asking. They were put through a 
baking process to begin with, and after 
that they were washed. Then they were 
sent to a place where they 
shreds and turned again into raw material 
Austria produces neither wool nor cottor 
and had exhausted her supply of importe 
beginning of the 


were picke¢ 





raw materials before the 
third year of the war. 

The remark I heard oftener than any 
other was: “Who could have believed it 
would last so long!’’ Most of the cloth 
from which the civilian suits are made for 





the soldiers is produced from rags of 

kinds that have been put through the salv- 

ing process 
One of the ‘And think 


men said to me: 


of the thousands of tons of cotton in the 
south of the United States! You must 
have m Isse d us as customers in your cotton 


market 

We drove a long way through the poor 
est quarters of the city and came at last in 
the suburbs to another tremendous bar- 
racks. This was a barracks of the detached- 
pavilion type, built during the war. It 
was spread out within a walled in- 
closure; its driveways were finely surfaced, 
its sidewalks were of asphalt, and I noticed 


vast 
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I’ you have been paying $10.00 to 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, comfort —_/*s 
and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are | _ 

equally as good and will give excellent satisfaction. The ’ 
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the factory before W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped price is | Best in the World 
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where. They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 
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Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilied shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination ‘o make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION —Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 
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the bedraggled remains of what last sum- 
mer were variously shaped flower beds on 
well-kept lawns. At the far end of the 
main avenue there was a pretty brown 
wood chapel with ornamental windows and 
a gilded cross. There was not a human 
being in sight. 

We went into one of the pavilions where 
a few men were presiding over a meager 
store of shoes, and they explained to me 
that if they could only get a supply of 
leather and shoe thread they might be able 
to manage with other things until the 
markets of the world were open to them. 
But as it was they were utterly hopeless. I 
could see for myself at least a third of the 
total stock of army shoes left in Austria. 
I did not count them, but I could have 
done so in a very short time. There were 
only a few hundred pairs, and they were 
held in reserve in that inaccessible place to 
meet the demands of the absolutely shoe- 
less special cases. 

In an old cavalry barracks farther on in- 


side the city we visited a mending shop 
that was run by the national govern- 
ment—or the substitute for a government 


that was conducting for the time being 
the nation’s affairs. The same government 
was paying an unemployment bounty of 
twelve kronen a day to more than one hun- 
dred thousand men and ten kronen a day 
to nearly as many women who managed to 
avoid work. Many of course could get no 
work, but many could, and would not 
accept it. Also many worked and got the 
unemployment bounty besides. 


The Servant Problem 


A woman told me that her laundress, 
whom she employed four days a week, 
could never get to work any more before 
ten o'clock because she had to stand in line 
every morning with the other unemployed 


to get her ten kronen. And the creature 
answered a threat of exposure with a 
threat of boycott. They all do, and the 


employing classes are absolutely helpless. 
Incidentally they are frightened. The 
burning question of every hour of their 
lives is what will happen when the govern- 
ment bounty is withdrawn from the people, 
as it must be within a very short time. 

The mending shop was like a gigantic 
unbelievable secondhand store. In one 
large room there were bins filled with 
bundles of old clothes that were being 
sorted out by women and sent hither and 
yon to the various departments. 

In order that I might understand how 
the secondhand clothing, as well as new 
clothing under government control, is passed 
on to the people I was taken to some of the 
government retail shops. The system was 
established about a year before the war 
ended, and such shops are now to be found 
here and there in most of the poorer dis- 
tricts of the city. They are run by regular 
shopkeepers, who are allowed a ten per 
cent commission on all sales, but the prices, 
fixed by the government, are attached to 
all articles in plain figures on large yellow 
tags, so it is hardly possible for the shop- 
keepers, whatever their tendencies may be, 
to do much profiteering. They are orderly 
places and very much like ordinary shops. 
Their windows are made as alluring as pos- 
sible by careful decoration, and they ad- 
vertise in the daily newspapers. 

But in order to be able to make pur- 
chases in them the income of the purchaser 
must be under ten thousand kronen a year, 
and he must possess a certificate of neces- 
sity. 

There are shops of various classes, graded 
upward from those intended to meet the 
demands of the very poor to those estab- 
lished for the benefit of the moderately 
well-to-do. In the poorest the government 
really sells everything below cost and meets 
the deficit as a straight charge against 
the state. In others the prices cover the 
exact cost of production, while in those of 
the better class provision is made for a 
small margin of profit, which is supposed 
to take care of maintenance and over- 
head expenses. A vast majority of Vienna's 
citizens have the privilege of buying their 
clothing in these establishments, but neither 
of my companions on the trip round in the 
luxurious limousine belonged to the vast 
majority. Yet they were not rich. The 
managing director of the system told me 
he had twelve thousand kronen a year and 
would be glad to give up two thousand of 
it in order that he might avail himself of 
the privileges of the poor. 

That was when he was looking at a 
smartly tailored coat and skirt in one of the 
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better-class shops. He looked at it long- 
ingly and said it would just suit his wife, 
except that it would have to be relined. 

“If I were a poor man,”’ said my com- 
panion, “I could afford that suit for my 
wife. It’s just about her size. But as it is 
she can’t have any suit at all.” 

“But you are the head of the clothing 
administration!” I exclaimed. ‘Can't you 
arrange things for yourself so you can get 
whate ver you want « Spi 

“Oh, dear, no!” he replied. “ Every- 
thing i is checked, from the first to the last 
item. 

I could not believe it, but that was what 
he said. He himself was very well dressed, 
but he took pains to explain to me that the 
overcoat he was wearing was bought seven 
years ago. He lifted the skirt of it to show 
me how it had been turned and made over 
into a smart garment. A majority of men 
did the same thing, he said, and the dressi- 
ness of the crowd was mostly a made-over 
dressiness. A man must now pay his tailor 
two to three thousand kronen for a suit a 
gentleman would wear. In the government 
shops he could get a suit that any gentle- 
man would now be glad to wear for six or 
seven hundred kronen, but if he has a few 
kronen over and above the stipulated sum 
he must pay the outside prices or make 
shift as best he can. 

I think I must not stop without adding 
to my own observations those of a young 
American Marine who is attached to the 
peace mission in Vienna as a courier. He 
made an investigation on his own account 
and solemnly submitted a report which 
needs no editing. It reads: 


Six cent bar of cheap soap—15 kronen. 

One stick ditto shaving soap—25 kronen. 

There was a crowd looking at some cake 
in a store window. 

One hundred cheap American ciga- 
rettes—100 kronen. Same cost 90 cents in 
American army canteen. 

One can poor smoking tobacco—8 
kronen. Ancient and moldy at that! 

Pair of shoes—286 kronen. N. G. 
worth two dollars 

Gloves —60 kronen. 


Not 
Gott Mittens! 


Dollars Going Up 


February 6th changed a dollar for 15 
kronen. March 10th got 21 kronen for a 
dollar. Going up! 

Saw a bottle of whisky for 50 kronen. 
That’s only about two dollars and a half 
Worth more than that at home! 

First class [ron Cross—32 kronen. Second- 
class Iron Cross—26 kronen. Too much! 

Austrian cross—4 kronen, or 20 cents! 

Laundry charges me 18 kronen to do 
up a suit of navy whites. 


Paid 75 kronen for a small gat, 15 
kronen for the case and 24 kronen for an 
extra magazine and shells 

Large gat costs 100 kronen, and 11 
kronen for each box of shells. 

Bum knife cost me 75 kronen. 

Dinner at my hotel costs 25 kronen. But 
that’s only a dollar and a quarter. Bottle 


of champagne costs 100 kronen. Hard on 
these Johnnies, but it won’t be long before 
five dollars for a bottle of champagne 
sounds cheap to us. 

Bellboys play poker for quarter of 
cent pots. 

Taxis cost 50 kronen a mile. 

Can ride a mile on a street car for 30 
hellers, which is about a cent and a half. 

Letter postage is only 34 of a cent. 

Movies cost 3 kronen, or 15 cents. N. G. 

During the war privates got 16 hellers a 
day at home and 36 hellers at the Front. 
When exchange was what it usually is that 
was about three cents a day at home and 
seven cents at the Front. 

Officers received 500 kronen a month 
25 dollars. 


A retired Austrian general gets 900 
kronen a month—465 dollars. 
Bread ration one loaf a week. Hard 


workers get a loaf and a half. Loaf costs 
2 kronen and is N. G. 

Flour, sugar, rice and extra bread only 
obtainable on the sly. 

No milk for coffee and so forth. 

No butter and no substitute for butter. 

Doctor told me the bones of his patients 
were soft on account of lack of proper 
nourishment. People all look thin and 
haggard. 

Germany has ten million cripples. 

The way people line up on the sidewalks 
all night to buy railroad tickets in the 
morning looks like an all-night line waiting 
to get tickets for the World’s Series. 
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One of the wonderful tests 
Ps ‘ 
A ' proving the Herculean strength 
\ 
of LePage's Glue An oak 
a . tick was halved (as shown at 


~ 
yA 2 = i : | ™“ the left ind then lepaged 
A o£ “ with the Universal Mender 


’ a a Phe Jepaged joint not only 
uspended the weight of the 
rutomobile ind two men 
2000) pound but afterward 
resisted a breaking te » to 
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at a Drop or Two 
of LEPAGES will do 


Have you ever realized the remarkable STRENGTH of LePage’s Liquid 
Glue? 

On scientific test it has been proven the strongest adhesive known. 

Kight-penny nails driven 1! inches deep into wood, perpendicular to the 
grain, have an average adhesive strength of 317 pounds per nail. 

One of America’s leading chemists, making laboratory tests with LePage’ 
Glue, bought in the open market, found that the breaking tension of a joint 
made of 1 inch square wood, and lepaged with LePage’s Glue, was 2340 Ibs. per 
square inch. 


Department, hardware, stationery Thus, you see, it requires EIGHT §-penny nails to the square inch of wood 
pe Hea omg lage! dae 1: nae lo equal the holding power of A FEW DROPS of Le Page's Glue the Stronvest 
Mender and the one household neces adhe STvE known, 
sity costing so little that helps you And the “LePage’s” improved Tube and Spreader make it so easy to apply 
make and mend, and not s Insist the Glue. It’s clean to handle. The new spreader makes it economical. You 
per eg, belly ge ode oe apply little or much effi iently, And the spreader, reinsert d in the tube ealing 
oan Seale it without sticky drip or waste—‘s always there when needed. 

Berns, Counwe Compant The name “LePage’s” stands for the utmost in strength and quality \ll 
Maker LePage’s Glue. LePage ir products bearing that name—LePage'’s China Cement, LePage’s Mucilage 
rg pote a a yee a ot are absolutely sale pure hases. Signet Ink, too, made by the makers. ot 


( lous ester, Basa. 
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LePage’s Glue, is the highest possible quality of ink for all writing purpose 
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This Motor Truck | : 
Gave Them the Contract a 


NE of the coal and building supply houses of Philadelphia had an oppor- 
tunity to bid on hauling sand, stone and gravel to this building operation. 


They found their Autocar Motor Trucks could do the work at a profit, because 
a trip that would take two hours and a half with horses was less than an hour’s 
work for an Autocar. 

For six years they have been Autocar users, and have continually found they 
could secure contracts that were out of the question before. 


Autocar Motor Trucks are doing the hauling for more than 7000 con- 
cerns in over 450 different lines of business. Write for a catalog and 
a list of Autocar users. 


Chassis THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. ™i37** 
$2050 The Autocar Sales and Service Company 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Brooklyn Providence Allentown St. Louts Baltimore San Diego 


Bronx Worcester Wilmington Atlantic City Washington Sacramento 
Newark New Haven Los Angeles Fresno 
| Represented by thes wy Branches, with Dealers in other cities 
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Knock the Simmer 
Out of Summer 
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Here’s How to do it. 


Slip into a summer Munsingwear Union 
Suit. 

Once under it’s cover and you test it’s 
sheer, cool, non-irritating hospitality, you can 
side track a season of hot weather. 
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Try a suit and see. 


LLL A ARN ROR OO Re Oe ee ee nee ee eee 


You'll be surprised with what ease, free- 
dom, and genuine comfort you breeze thru 
the blistering summer days. 


Work or play, in summer Munsingwear 
you are less conscious of that sticky, sultry, 
next to the skin, feeling. 


Pe 


Summer Munsingwear fits like an un- 
troubled conscience. 


Millions---men, women, children---depend 
upon Munsingwear to give them the utmost 
in summer Union Suit satisfaction. They 
ask for 
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This nation wide popularity is due to the 
fact that first, last, and all the time Munsing- 
wear is Qualitywear. 


-sseee 


When you buy Munsingwear you can 
depend upon perfection of fit, finish, and 
fabric. 


It’s a Munsingwear habit to outwash, 
outwear, outlast expectations. 





Summer Munsingwear is made in many 
different styles, sizes, fabrics, both light and 
medium weight. 


The form fitting garments for men, wom- 
en, children may be had in a large variety of 
styles, sizes, fabrics. 

















Men’s athletic suits are made in both 
form fitting knitted fabrics and loose fitting 
woven garments, accurately sized and care- 


fully finished. 


There’s a leading merchant in nearly 
every city and town of importance in the 
United States who can supply you with Mun- 
singwear in any desired size and style. 
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Let Munsingwear Cover You 
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See for yourself ! 


OUR shaving mirror reminds you of the old, old truth—that 

Williams’ is the kind that will not dry on your face. For 78 
years men have been looking themselves in the eye and saying, 
**That’s so/’’ You can’t see, though, the real wo7% that the big, 
creamy lather is doing down next the skin—smoothing a path of 
velvet behind the razor stroke. ‘The cream in the big tube is just 
a new and handy way of getting the historic Williams’ lather. 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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